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Daleline: 
One  year  later 


Chicago  Daily  News/  She  ^'cUl  |]ork  Simes 
Sun*Times  Service  News  Service 


A  year  ago  the  PM  Wire  was  inaugurated.  Since  then,  more  and  more 
editors  have  come  to  rely  on  it  for  its  balanced  roster  of  columnists  and 
features  in  one  economical  package. 

Imagine  having  Daily  News  and  Sun-Times  byliners  like  these  working 
for  you  each  day:  Mike  Royko,  Irv  Kupcinet,  Peter  Lisagor,  Georgie 
Anne  Geyer,  Tom  Fitzpatrick,  Bill  Gleason,  Ray  Coffey  and  Art  Snider. 
And  having  a  complete  news  service  which  includes  spot  news,  exclusive 
backgrounders  and  features,  plus  the  distinguished  Daily  News  Foreign 
and  Washington  Service,  the  West  Coast  Bureau  and  the  Newhouse 
News  Service.  All  these,  and  more,  are  featured  only  on  the  PM  Wire. 

The  PM  Wire  is  two  wire  services  in  one:  It  comprises  the  full  10-hour 
Chicago  Daily  News/Chicago  Sun-Times  Service,  and  two  choice  hours 
of  the  New  York  Times  Service.  The  12-hour  transmission  runs  Monday 
through  Saturday,  midnight  to  noon  New  York  time. 


Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  Service 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


MEANS  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK  FOR  YOU 


Copley  News  service  doesn’t  have  salesmen  hound¬ 
ing  you  to  buy  something  you  don’t  need  ...  our 
representatives  are  newsmen  with  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  gathering,  writing  and  editing  the  news. 
And,  they’ve  learned  to  cut  production  costs  to  the 
bone  and  pass  the  savings  on  to  you. 

The  CNS  package  is  tailored  to  add  to  your  bank 
account  by  giving  you  the  most  for  less.  You  won’t 
have  to  hire  reporters  to  research  background,  or 
waste  your  editors’  time  in  putting  stories  together. 


or  subscribe  to  several  services  to  get  variety  or 
special  features,  or  round  up  photos,  cartoons  or 
sketches  to  brighten  up  your  stories.  CNS  does  it 
all  for  you  and  sends  it  to  you  camera-ready  if 
you’re  offset,  or  tightly  edited  and  clean  if  you’re 
letterpress. 

CNS  HAS  SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYBODY.  Write,  wire 
or  call  collect:  P.O.  Box  190  /  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92112  /  Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego  /  Phone  714- 
234-0191  /  Telex  695041. 


Rochester's 
getting  the  lead  out. 
Handsomely. 

A  vast  remodeling  job,  undertaken  to  improve 
working  conditions  and  give  better  service, 
has  transformed  the  noisy,  machine-laden 
composing  room  of  Gannett's  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
and  Times-Union  into  this  carpeted,  air-conditioned, 
"Executive  Suite."  Hot  type  is  being  phased  out 
and  photocomposition  equipment  replacing  it. 

Good  newspapers  move  readers.  We  are.  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sundays)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 
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When  newspapers  search  for  top 
professional  talent,  they  look  to  Editor  and 
Publisher,  magazine  for  newspaper 
professionals. 

When  The  Miami  News  placed  this  help 
wanted  ad  in  E&P,  they  were  looking  for  the 
very  best  —  the  kind  of  talent  that  has  made 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  a  leader  in 
newspaper  illustration. 

Why  does  The  News,  as  well  as  many  other 
publications  around  the  nation,  look  to  The 
Times  as  an  example  of  editorial  excellence 
in  art? 

"Unabashed  admiration,"  says  Miami  News 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  James  Whelan. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Whelan  and  The  Miami 
News. 

And  thank  you,  St.  Petersburg  Times  News 
Art  staff:  Joe  Tonelli,  Frank  Peters,  Jack 
Barrett,  Scott  Hiestand  and  Vaughn  Hughes. 
The  news  is  made  easier  to  read  and 
understand  each  day  through  your  maps, 
charts  and  illus^'-ations. 

Our  readers  deserve  the  best.  They've  made 
The  Times  circulation  leader  on  Florida's 
West  Coast,  No.  2  in  all  Florida. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  THE  EXPERTS  NOTICE 
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FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


P.O.  Box  1121  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


2-3 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managfng  Editors  Association.  Holiday  Inn, 
Clinton. 

4-6 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

4-6— Florida  Press  Association.  Walt  Disney  World.  Orlando,  Fla. 

4- 6— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Walt  Disney  World, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

5- 7 — Florida  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Hilton  Hotel,  Tallahassee. 

5- 6— Sigma  Delta  Chi  regions  5  and  6.  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

6 —  Ohio  Press  Women  awards  dinner.  Marriott  Inn.  Cleveland. 

6-7 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  mechanical  section.  Marcus  Whitman  Hotel, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

6-7 — Louisiana-MIssissippi  Associated  Press  Association.  Royal  Orleans 
Hotel.  New  Orleans. 

6- 7 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

7- 10 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

7-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  advertising  seminar. 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

7- 19 — API  seminar  for  editorial  page  editors  and  writers.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

8- 1 1 — International  Religious  Press.  Conference  Center,  Banff,  Alberta. 

9- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield. 

10- 12 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Chase  Park  Plaza,  St.  Louis. 

11- 12 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

12 -  Illinois  Editors'  Traffic  Safety  seminar.  Henrici's  Motor  Inn,  Rockford. 

12-14— Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Marriott 

Inn,  Clarksville. 

12-13 — New  York  Press  Association.  New  England  Press  Association  work¬ 
shop.  Northampton  Inn,  Northampton,  Mass. 

12-13 — Ohio  United  Press  International  Editors  Association.  Salt  Fork  Lodge, 
Cambridge,  O. 

12-13 — Eastern  North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.C. 

12 — Canadian  Press  Association  central  circuit  news  editors.  Ottawa. 

12-13 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Mead  Inn,  Wisconsin  Rap¬ 
ids. 

14-17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

14-17 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington, 

D.C. 

14-17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Lodge 
of  the  Four  Seasons,  Lake  Ozark,  Missouri. 

14- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  workshop:  newspapers 
and  the  law.  Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

15- 19 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ).  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

17-19 — Catholic  Major  Markets  Association.  Embassy  Row  Hotel,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C. 

17-19 — Consumer  Journalism  Conference.  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

17- 20 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Shamrock  Hotel, 
Houston. 

18- 21 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau  seminar.  Minnow- 
brook,  Blue  Mountain  Lake. 

19- 21 — California  Press  Women.  Sportsmen's  Lodge  Hotel.  N.  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

19-21 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  workshop  on  women's  pages.  Gateway 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

19-21 — Alaska  Associated  Press  Broadcasters  and  Newspapers  meeting. 
Nugget  Inn,  Nome. 

19-21 — North  and  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Association,  Yachts¬ 
man  Inn,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

19-21 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

21 — Ohio  Blue  Pencil  Club.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

21-24 — New  York  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Downtown, 
Rochester. 

21- June  2 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  &  news  editors.  Columbia 
Unive  rsity. 

22- 24 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 

I  Hotel  Lewis  &  Clark,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
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We  gave  seed  money, 
and  they  grew  us  up 
a  flourishing  plant 


Buying  other  companies  is 
one  way  for  a  business  to  ex¬ 
pand -but  "growing  your 
own”  has  very  special  satis¬ 
factions. 

That’s  why,  when  Everett 
Bryant  and  Jack  Holt  of 
Waynesboro,  Virginia,  came 
to  us  with  an  idea  for  their 
new  business,  we  were  glad 
to  back  them. 

The  idea?  A  remarkable 
new  way  to  duplicate  intri¬ 
cately-carved  wood  compo¬ 


nents  of  furniture  in  flawless 
plastic  reproductions.  Looks 
just  like  the  real  thing-and 
much  less  expensive. 

This  product  tied  in  beauti- 
fully  with  our  interest  in 
home  furnishings-an  inter¬ 
est  stemming  not  only  from 
our  Green  Stamps  gift  busi¬ 
ness,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  our  subsidiary  compa¬ 
nies  include  Bigelow  San¬ 
ford  Inc.  (carpets).  Lea  Indus¬ 
tries,  American  Drew,  and 
Daystrom  (residential  furni¬ 
ture)  and  The  Gunlocke 


Company  (office  chairs  and 
lounge  furniture).  So  we  in¬ 
vested  the  seed  money  to 
start  Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

In  less  than  a  year,  it  was 
flourishing  in  a  26,000 
square-foot  plant,  with  50 
employees. 

Helping  a  new  business 
get  started  is  only  one  of  the 
ways  we  like  to  encourage 
people.  You’ll  be  reading 
about  some  of  the  others  in 
the  months  to  come. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  29,  1972 
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CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

THERE  BURT  REYNOLDS  WAS,  beaming  down  at  us— 
42  men  and  3  women— all  word  and  picture  editors  and  all 
dissolved  in  laughter.  For  the  Palm  Beach  Post  had  masterfully 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  remain  a  family  newspaper  and 
still  tell  readers  how  a  home  town  boy  had  made  good. 

Editor  Gregory  Favre  brought  along  to  the  Newsphoto  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  rolling,  green  campus  of  Ohio  University  at 
Athens,  a  slide  showing  Burt  stretched  across  a  page  of  the 
Post  in  his  now-celebrated  Miss  April  pose  for  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.  Right  down  the  middle  of  the  photo  was  strategically 
placed  the  copy  block.  In  tribute  to  this  journalistic  ingenuity, 
strong  editors  wiped  tears  from  their  eyes. 

Burt’s  got  it  made  with  the  headline  corps  for  Spring; 
“Burt  Reynolds  Clothed  in  Ohio”  announced  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  its  preview  of  the  star’s  theater  appearances 
in  the  Buckeye  state.  And  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  noted: 
“Burt  Can  Laugh  With  Clothes  On.”  The  Orlando  Sentinel 
filled  almost  two  pages  of  local  features  including  quotes  from 
the  citizenry  with  photos,  and  an  artist’s  sketch  of  the  pose 
complete  with  cut-out  faces  of  various  celebrities  for  readers 
to  assemble  their  own  choice  of  pin-ups. 

*  *  * 

SPRING  BULLETIN— Headline  from  the  Rensselaer  (Ind.) 
Republican : 

“City  Schedules  Cleanup 
Week :  Patrolman  Resigns 

In  the  interests  of  objectivity,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
events  were  unrelated,  except  for  being  announced  at  the  same 
city  council  meeting. 

*  *  * 

THE  PLOTS  THICKEN— After  listing  wild  plot  lines  of 
the  Academv  .\ward  winners  in  “My  Town  and  Yours”  for 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Sterling  Bemis  en¬ 
visions  what  might  happen  when  some  of  the  “old,  innocent 
classics”  are  revived  by  todav’s  producers.  For  instance: 

Goodbve.  Mr.  Chips — Retitled.  “Hello  There.  Ms.  Chippie.” 

Marv  Poppins — A  beautiful,  sex-starved  seixant  girl  is  jailed 
for  witchcraft,  gets  out  on  bail  from  the  .ACLIJ  and  elopes 
with  twelve  chimneysweeps. 

How  Green  Was  My  Valiev — An  ecology'  class  from  Eton 
takes  over  a  coal  mine  in  Wales  and  converts  it  into  a  nude 
encounter  resort. 

*  *  * 

A  FINE  RHYME  punned  the  head  man  at  the  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Tribune  for  the  UPIer  out  of  Grand  Haven  which 
said  that  a  motorist  whose  car  was  ticketed  by  a  meter  maid 
sent  his  dollar  fine  accompanied  by  a  verse  titled  “Lament 
to  Women’s  Lib”: 

An  overeaeer  meter  maid  is  always  my  undoing; 

Bring  bark  those  days  when  men  were  men^ 

And  women  were  for  wooing. 

*  *  * 

SHORT  LEAD  SCHOOL— Editor  Eric  W.  Allen  .Ir.  of  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune  nominates  for  the  VPI  Reporter 
his  long-time  favorite  short  lead  It  is  James  Thurher’s  re¬ 
action  to  the  Rudolf  Flesch  readability  studies  and  short  lead 
emphasis.  Thurher  simply  wrote: 

Dead. 

That’s  what  the  man  was  whom  police  found.  .  . 

«  *  * 

THREE.  COUNT  THEM— The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  has  triplets  handling  three  of  its  paper  routes. 
The  girls — Karen,  Kellv  and  Keri  Sartell — attend  junior  high 
school,  are  hand  members,  and  are  saving  their  money.  Keri 
anticipates  investing  profits  in  a  12-piece  drum  set.  Could  he 
that  other  family  members  hope  collections  are  slow. 

*  *  * 

MEMO  TO  YOUTH— From  A.  K.  Ward,  Huntington,  Ver¬ 
mont — 

The  generation  gap 
Is  nothing  new,  my  friend: 

Newsmen  have  known  for  years 
That  30  means  “the  end.” 


Patriot-News  food  linage  is  up  35% 
over  the  previous  year  —  a  healthy  gain, 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Harris¬ 
burg  labor  market  has  the  lowest  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  entire  Commonwealth. 

New  Pathmark,  Giant  and  Pantry 
Pride  stores  are  vigorously  competing  on 
practically  a  daily  basis  with  Weis,  Acme, 
A&P  ( A-Mart) ,  P  A  &  S  Small’s  Super 


Thrift  stores  and  six  independents  for  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  $180  million  Harrisburg 
food  market. 

These  food  competitors  rely  on  the 
Patriot-News’complete  domination  of  the 
Harrisburg  market  to  get  their  vital  mes¬ 
sages  across  to  area  consumers.  Get  the 
full  story  behind  the  successful  Harris¬ 
burg  market. 


Phone  the  Patriot-News  (717)  238-5251  or  any  Newhouse  rep, 


A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  SI,  1971 — 26,248 
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A  threat,  or  not? 

Discussing  the  hazards  of  publishing  classified  information  that 
might  come  into  possession  of  an  editor,  Kevin  T.  Maroney,  tleputy 
assistant  attorney  general  at  the  Department  of  Justice,  said  to  news¬ 
paper  editors  in  Washington  last  week; 

“If  you  come  into  possession  of  information  which  has  been  and 
remains  classified,  and  you  publish  it,  you  run  the  risk  of  violating  a 
criminal  statute,  unless  the  information  in  fact  does  not  relate  to  the 
national  defense  as  that  term  is  regarded  by  law. 

“If  you  knowingly  utilized  documents  which  have  been  stolen  by 
another  frcMii  goxernment,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  in  violation  of 
state  and  federal  laws  relating  to  the  receipt  of  stolen  property.”  He 
referred  to  the  California  case  discussed  in  an  E&rP  editorial  April  I'l. 

The  existence  of  the  criminal  statute  protecting  defense  information 
is  not  new.  The  implication  that  the  Department  of  Justice  may  be 
dusting  it  olf  for  future  use  is,  although  none  of  the  classified  docu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  published  or  written  about  in  the  last  year 
have  been  proven  to  involve  national  defense.  Judgment  on  that  in 
the  future  may  depend  solely  uj>on  the  Department  of  Justice’s  defini¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  editor’s. 

Etpially  disturbing  is  the  ajjparent  adoption,  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  the  “California  technitpie”  whereliy  information  is  classified 
as  tangilile  property  within  the  meaning  of  the  penal  code.  Suppose 
a  reporter  sees  a  document,  without  having  physical  possession  of  it. 
and  then  writes  a  story  on  his  notes  or  recollection,  does  that  count 
as  receiving  stolen  property?  This  is  a  can  of  worms  that  may  bring 
an  end  to  investigative  reporting  of  local,  state  and  national  allairs 
unless  editors  marshal  their  forces  to  stop  it. 
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Social  issues 

Eor  those  critics  who  contend  that  newspapers  are  not  concerned 
with  and  do  not  report  adecpiately  or  comment  fretpiently  on  the 
major  social  issues  facing  this  country  uxlay,  the  defense  comes  from 
an  unexpected  tpiarter. 

William  1).  Ruckelshau.s,  administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  .Agency,  told  members  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  this  week: 


Los  Angeles:  1830:  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall  & 
Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone 
415  421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington.  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


“I  don’t  have  to  sell  this  audience  on  the  importance  of  our  en¬ 
vironment.  Vour  appreciation  is  ably  rellected  by  your  editors  and 
day-to-day  news  coverage.  .A  recent  survey  of  daily  newspaper  editorials 
over  the  jneceding  12-month  pericxl  showed  that  41%  of  all  editorials 
were  on  social  issues  and,  of  these,  the  most  frecpient  topic — 1  ').2% — 
was  the  environment.  I  haven’t  come  across  a  similar  analysis  of  news 
and  features  but  judging  Irom  the  clipping  samples  I  get  every  day 
the  environment  is  a  major  component  of  daily  makeup.” 

Editorials  reflect  dircxtly  the  main  stream  of  the  daily  news  report 
and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus’  figures  indicate  newspaper  editors  are  doing 
their  best,  to  keep  readers  informed  of  the  major  social  issues  of  our 
times. 
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letters 

WRONG  DOING 

The  editorial  “Stolen  records”  (April  15) 
raises  a  few  questions.  I  get  the  impression 
that  you  do  not  like  the  “novel  device  of 
charging  the  reporter  and  the  editor  with 
the  felony  of  receiving  stolen  property.” 
The  repercussions  of  your  feeling  in  this 
respect  are  manifold,  and  not  all  perfectly 
conducive  to  a  responsible  press. 

Your  editorial  itself  points  out  what  to 
me  seems  part  of  the  problem :  “There 
will  be  dispute  among  editors  as  to  whether 
the  Free  Press  was  morally  right  or  wrong 
to  publish  the  list  it  did.  .  .  .”  Whether 
there  will  be  dispute  among  editors  seems 
to  me  to  be  completely  irrelevant,  because 
we  first  have  to  answer  the  question  who 
has  elected  the  editors  (whoever  they  may 
be)  to  be  the  moral  guardians  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  famous  slogan  of  the  New  York 
Times  perhaps  puts  it  most  blatantly.  For 
once  again  we  have  to  ask  who  in  the  world 
gave  the  editors  of  that  paper  the  right 
to  decide  what  news  is  fit  to  print? 

Perhaps  it  is  time  that  newspapers  again 
went  after  “wrongdoing  in  government” 
and  committed  “investigative  reporting” 
without  the  use  (or  misuse)  of  what  I  con¬ 
sider  indeed  “stolen  property.” 

Would  you  consider  that  the  internal 
memorandums  of  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
garding  their  scoop  on  The  Pentagon  Pa¬ 
pers  should  also  be  made  known  to  all  and 
sundry?  Because,  if  your  viewpoint  prevails, 
those  internal  memos  can  also  be  considered 
part  of  the  “news.”  But  I  am  sure  that,  of 
course,  you  see  that  in  a  totally  different 
light. 

Wrongdoing  by  the  government  can  and 
should  be  investigated,  but  wbat  about 
wrongdoing  by  a  newspaper?  Receiving 
stolen  property  is  still  a  felony.  Perhaps 
it  is  time  the  newspapers  took  the  conse¬ 
quences  for  their  investigative  zeal  and 
gladly  went  to  prison  for  receiving  stolen 
property,  being  comforted  all  the  while  by 
the  thought  that  the  public  at  least  knows 
wbat  is  going  on. 

But  unfortunately,  you  and  I  know  that 
there  is  one  thing  lacking  these  days  in  our 
morals  and  that  is  taking  the  consequences 
of  our  actions.  I  admire  a  man  who  will 
go  to  jail  because  he  thinks  the  draft  is 
vicious;  I  will  not  put  down  what  I  think 
of  someone  who  flees  to  Canada  and  hopes 
that  an  amnesty  will  eventually  be  in  the 
wings.  That  is  the  best  example  I  can  give 
of  this  trend. 

So,  investigative  reporting  need  not  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  perhaps  relying  on 
documents  whose  background  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  a  secret  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  that  is  all  to  the  good. 

Paul  E.  VanReyen 

Clifton,  N.J. 

*  *  * 

.STYLEBOOK  CZAR? 

The  following  headline  appeared  in  the 
Miami  Herald:  “Hollywood  Approves/ 
Open  Housing  Law.”  Since  then,  a  discus¬ 
sion  has  raged  between  tbe  writer  of  the 
headline  (me)  and  the  city  editor  and  the 
slotman.  Thev  deleted  the  hyphen  that  I 
put  between  “open”  and  “bousing.” 

The  news  editor,  appealed  to  by  the  city 
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editor,  maintains  that  there  should  be  no 
hyphen,  but  he  cannot  explain  why.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  there  should  be  a  hyphen  because 
“open  housing”  becomes  an  adjectival 
phrase  modifying  “law.” 

A  hyphen  rule  in  the  Herald’s  stylebook, 
which  was  written  by  tbe  news  editor,  states 
that  the  hyphen  is  used,  among  other  things, 
“In  adjectival  phrases  .  .  .  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  word  they  modify:  portal- 
to-portal  pay,  seven-year-old  boy,  a  .38- 
caliber  revolver,  a  would-be  crimebuster. 

Who’s  right?  Why? 

This  is  more  than  a  simple  difference  of 
opinion.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  my  study 
of  tbe  stylebooks  of  13  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers  and  two  news  services.  I’m 
writing  my  master’s  thesis  from  this  study. 

Also  for  purposes  of  my  thesis,  who  is 
responsible  for  enforcing  adherence  to  style- 
book  rules,  and  wbat  method  is  used?  For 
example,  the  managing  editor  of  one  news¬ 
paper  I  know  about  uses  a  red  pen  to  mark 
the  style  and  grammar  mistakes  appearing 
on  the  front  page,  the  jump  page  and  the 
local  page.  He  does  this  every  day,  with 
cryptic  notes  in  the  margins,  and  then  he 
pins  the  pages  to  the  newsroom  bulletin 
board.  It’s  reasonably  effective,  because  he’s 
seldom  wrong. 

M.  J.  O’Brien 

1425  Arthur  St. 

Hollywood,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

PUBLICITY  HELPS 

This  is  a  note  of  thanks  and  a  note  to 
testify  to  the  pulling  power  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Your  stories  about  the  Community  News¬ 
paper  Self  Survey  Kit,  developed  by  tbe 
Communications  Research  Center  here,  have 
been  largely  responsible.  I  believe,  for  the 
sale  of  more  than  100  of  these  kits  to  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes  and  all  geographic  loca¬ 
tions  throughout  the  nation.  The  first  kits 
were  sent  out  in  November,  1971. 

But  wbat  really  makes  us  think  the  work 
worthwhile  is  the  fact  that  we  are  now  get¬ 
ting  the  results  of  some  of  the  self  surveys 
and  thus  building  up  a  bank  of  data  that 
will  provide  insights  about  tbe  newspaper 
business  not  only  to  us  but  to  newspapers 
everywhere. 

Incidentally,  in  part  through  your  publi¬ 
city,  it  appears  that  we  have  a  best  seller 
in  another  research  study  bv  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Research  Center.  The  evaluation 
of  schools  of  journalism  programs,  titled 
“Journalism  Education  Reputations”  has 
been  requested  by  more  than  200  schools, 
libraries,  and  individuals.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  300  which  we  gave  to  those  who 
participated  in  the  survey.  The  study,  as  you 
mav  remember,  was  an  attempt  to  parallel 
and  to  supplement  in  the  field  of  communi¬ 
cations  the  work  done  by  the  American 
Council  on  Higher  Education  in  the  field 
of  graduate  study.  One  of  the  results  that 
we  didn’t  foresee  was  the  large  number  of 
requests  for  the  publication  from  guidance 
and  career  counselors,  both  in  high  schools 
and  colleges. 

Wesley  C.  Clark 

John  Ben  Snow 

Professor  of  Newspaper  Research  & 
Director  of  Communications 
Research  Center 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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Short  Takes 

The  fascination  keeps  growing.  Why 
was  Patton  so  accident  prone?  How  could 
such  an  intelligent  man  be  so  aboinable  at 
spelling  words? — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday 
News. 

*  * 

She  said  she  w'ould  like  to  spend  the 
week  before  the  November  election  com¬ 
plaining  for  Walker  in  Illinois. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

*  +  * 

Police  said  the  charge  stemmed  from  an 
investigation  into  a  report  by  a  service 
station  proprietor  that  a  bank  clerk  had 
been  altered  and  cashed  April  1. — New 
London  (Conn.)  Day. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“That  many  names  ought  to  tell  us 
something,”  said  Supervisor  Jack  W.  .  ,  . 
after  learning  56,000  taxpayers  had 
singed  an  initiative  petition  to  repeal  the 
ordinance  increasing  the  board’s  salaries. — 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

*  i|e  ](c 

The  plant  has  been  designed  to  produce 
more  than  bicycle  frames  annually. 
Frame  welding  now  handled  in  a  nearby 
plant  will  be  shifted  to  the  100,000  square 
foot  structure. — Chicago  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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New  York  Times  advertising 

up 

1,292^00  lines 

o\erl971 

A  solid  gain  in  March***for  the 
third  consecutive  month*  March 
advertising  linage  up  488,000  lines 
over  March,  1971*  Total 
advertising  linage  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1972—  up  7  per  cent* 

®l)e  JfeUi  J|ork  Sitnes 

Does  something  special  for  advertisers  because  k^s  something  special. 


All  figures  Jan.,  Feb.,  March  1971,  vs.Jan.,  Feb.,  March  1972. 
Puhli>hers  estimates. 
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Newsroom  radical-libs  snub  Guild 
Harris  urges;  reflect  reader  changes 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


The  Newspaper  Guild,  whose  founders 
turned  their  backs  on  professionalism  38 
years  ago,  is  being  snubbed  by  today’s 
newsroom  radicals  who  are  agitating  for 
“reporter  power’’  and  democracy  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

It  became  evident  in  the  eai’ly  moments 
of  the  “counter-convention”  in  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  King  Memorial  Hall  on  Sunday 
(April  23)  that  there  is  disenchantment 
and  disappointment  with  the  news  work¬ 
ers’  union. 

Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  pi-esident  of  the 
Guild,  was  there  to  defend  it  and  at  one 
point  he  even  had  to  correct  the  notion 
that  some  of  the  “new  journalists”  have 
that  the  union  strayed  from  the  path  that 
“Mr.  Broun”  had  set  it  upon.  The  new 
breed  of  radical-libs  expressed  hazy  and 
inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  guild  move¬ 
ment. 

Liebling  is  their,  idol 

They  idolize  the  late  A.  J.  (Joe)  Lie¬ 
bling,  who  made  a  comfortable  living  by 
writing  about  “The  Wayward  Press”  in 
the  New  Yorker  Magazine.  The  “countei- 
convention”  was  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

As  Perlik  reminded,  it  was  Heywood 
Broun,  the  highest  paid  columnist  in  the 
business,  who  insisted  upon  the  Guild 
espousing  only  the  monetary  causes  of  the 
working  press  and  the  radical-libs  of  the 
Great  Depression  era  did  just  that. 

Now  Perlik  came  to  a  meeting  of  jour- 
nalist.s — many  young,  some  mature — and 
strived  to  head  off  an  incipient  movement 
for  another  kind  of  organization  that 
would  be  exclusively  concerned  with  eth¬ 
ical  matters. 

Distinguishable  in  the  crowded  meeting 
halls  were  scores  of  active  reporters  from 
all  of  the  media,  contingents  from  the 
underground  press,  professors  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  hundreds  of  students. 

Chicago  effort  cited 

Openly  criticized  for  the  guild  leader¬ 
ship’s  failure  to  give  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Chicago  local’s  attempt  to  gain 
a  voice  in  the  editorial  and  news  policies 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  Nexvs,  Perlik  replied  at  a  session  on 
Democracy  in  the  Newsroom:  “You  can 
make  these  demands  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  if  you  want  to  go  out  on  strike  to 
obtain  them.” 

“Strike”  was  the  key  word  in  all  of 


TWO  CONVENTIONS 

There  were  two  large  journalism  con¬ 
vocations  in  New  York  this  week. 

One  was  the  86th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Establishment  press  executives,  with 
guest  speakers  from  go\ernment  and  busi¬ 
ness,  workshop  discussions  and  organiza¬ 
tion  affairs,  at  the  Waldorf-.Xstoria  Ho¬ 
tel.  .\bout  1200  persons  were  registered. 

The  other  was  a  “counter-convention” 
sponsored  by  [More],  the  year-old  New 
York  journalism  review,  and  associates 
from  the  Alternative  press.  Panel  discus¬ 
sions  and  sessions  with  formal  speakers 
from  fields  of  journalism  took  place  in 
rooms  named  for  Eugene  Debs,  Walter 
Keuther  and  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt  in  the 
Martin  l.uther  King  Memorial  Building  a 
few  steps  away  from  the  New  York  Times 
Building.  More  than  1500  persons  par¬ 
ticipated. 


Perlik’s  remarks  as  he  defended  the  Guild 
against  charges  that  it  was  letting  the 
membership  down  on  non-monetary  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  Guild,  he  argued,  is  the  only  orga¬ 
nization  of  news  people  now  that  has  the 
legal  power  to  effectively  bargain  for 
working  conditions.  If  the  majority  of  the 
membership  of  30,000  desire  a  change  in 
the  Guild’s  aims,  it  can  be  done  democrati¬ 
cally. 

Perlik  read  a  new  contract  that  con¬ 
tains  clauses  to  protect  reporters  against 
disclosing  sources  of  information,  grant 
indemnity  for  expenses  where  they  fight 
subpoenas  issued  by  official  agencies,  and 
similar  items  in  the  field  of  ethics  and 
reporter  integrity. 

None  lo  carry  ihe  lorch 

His  exposition  of  union  concern  left 
many  in  the  audience  lestive  and  some 
called  upon  the  stars  of  the  show — mostly 
“former”  reporters  who  have  made  it  big 
in  books  and  television — to  spark  a  new 
organization.  But  one  of  the  panelists 
seemed  to  express  the  consensus  when  he 
declared,  “I  am  not  about  to  raise  a 
clenched  fist  and  yell  follow  me!” 

Serving  cn  this  particular  panel  were: 
David  Halberstam,  Sidney  Zion,  and  J. 
Anthony  Lukas,  all  ex-Netv  York  Times 
staffers;  Dick  Schaap,  ex-New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Stuart  Loory,  ex-Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times;  and  A.  Kent  Mac  Dougall,  ex- 
Wall  Street  Jotirnal;  and  James  Higgins, 
ex-York  (Pa.)  Daily. 

Their  topic  was.  Why  Journalists  Leave 
Daily  Newspapers;  but  Higgins  suggested 
that  the  audience  should  ask,  “Why  the 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


By  Robert  Davis 


Pollster  Louis  Harris  challenged  the 
press  and  media  to  anticipate  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  reflect  the  news  about  what  is 
really  going  on  in  the  world  to  win  the 
public’s  respect. 

Speaking  at  the  86th  annual  meeting 
Tuesday  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  Harris  cited  poll  samplings  to 
show  the  public’s  disenchantment  with 
American  institutions. 

“It  is  obvious  that  confidence  in  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  has  fallen  off  a  barnyard 
wide  in  the  past  several  years.  Given  this 
state  of  affairs  it  is  little  wonder  that  81 
percent  can  express  admiration  for 
George  Wallace’s  courage,  while  at  the 
same  time  50  percent  of  the  same  people 
also  view  the  Alabama  Governor  as  a  ‘ra¬ 
dical’,”  Harris  said. 

Respect  for  the  press 

He  noted  the  American  people’s  respect 
for  the  press  fell  11  points  from  1966 
when  29  percent  had  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
spect,  compared  to  18  percent  today.  Some 
26  percent  hold  hardly  any  respect  today 
as  against  17  percent  in  1966. 

Even  greater  degrees  of  respect  loss 
were  measured  in  the  areas  of  education, 
military,  science,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
business  leaders. 

“Basically,  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  American  people  have  become  disen¬ 
chanted  with  the  way  the  system  is  work¬ 
ing,  almost  on  a  bottom-line  basis.  They 
look  at  the  condition  of  life  in  the  early 
1970’s  for  themselves  and  their  neighbors, 
and  what  they  find  leaves  them  far  from 
satisfied,”  he  said. 

Harris  pointed  out  that  the  message 
these  days  is  that  unless  American  insti¬ 
tutions  produce  a  better  end  result,  “then 
the  public  is  in  a  spoiling  mood  to  turn 
the  rascals  out.” 

He  said  newspapers  and  television  have 
to  end  their  “death  struggle”  for  news 
dominance,  for  it  is  proven  newspapers 
win  in  local  coverage  and  television  in 
world  coverage. 

Must  consider  education 

Newspapers  and  television  must  consid¬ 
er  the  public’s  improved  education  which 
is  evidenced  by  “the  come-back  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon”  due  to  his  initiatives  in  Chi- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Guild  snubbed 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


hell  stay  with  it  when  the  ship  is  sink¬ 
ing:?”  Higcgins,  who  quit  editing:  Jess 
Gitt’s  leftist  newspaper  to  work  in  the 
underg:round  press,  pushed  back  his  beret, 
bit  on  his  pipe  stem  and  declared,  “The 
establishment  press  is  going  out  in  an 
incandescent  blaze  of  monopolistic  glory.” 

The  panelists  spent  most  of  their  al¬ 
lotted  time  to  telling  “tales  of  woe”  about 
their  former  bosses  and  frustrations  in 
covering  the  news  the  way  they  wanted  to 
do  it.  Zion,  who  blew  the  whistle  on  Dan¬ 
iel  Ellsherg  as  the  person  who  gave  out 
the  Pentagon  Papers  to  news  media  last 
summer,  accused  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  Times 
managing  editor,  of  lunning  the  news¬ 
room  like  a  political  boss.  (The  Times  has 
never  said  where  it  obtained  the  war  pa¬ 
pers,  and  Ellsherg  has  not  said  directly 
he  presented  them  to  the  Times.) 

Generally  the  panel’s  theme  was  that  a 
reporter  who  becomes  obstreperous  with 
demands  for  competent  editing  of  his  copy 
or  his  light  to  write  “how  it  is”  gets 
shunted  to  a  beat  in  Siberia  or  wins  a 
leave  of  absence  to  accejit  a  Nieman  fel¬ 
lowship  at  Harvard.  Some  reporters,  Zion 
said,  become  “clubhouse  lawyers  who  want 
to  be  judges.” 

Sophisticulrd  bitching 

Richard  Poliak,  ex-New  York  Post,  who 
is  editor  of  (More),  tried  to  divert  the 
panel  from  being  “a  so])histicated  bitching 
session.”  He  invited  audience  participa¬ 
tion  but  individuals  continued  with  the  old 
theme  ovei-  the  inotest  of  one  that  there 
was  too  much  “exchanging  of  war  sto¬ 
ries.” 

The  session  dissolved  for  a  luncheon 
meeting  where  Tom  Wicker,  New  York 
Times  columnist  and  associate  editor, 
spoke.  He  disappointed  many  of  his  disci¬ 
ples  by  attacking  “advocacy  journalism.” 
Journalism’s  most  serious  problem,  he 
said,  derives  from  excessive  leliance  on 
official  sources,  versions  and  attitudes. 

Staff  will  hire  M.E. 

In  the  session  on  newsroom  democracy, 
John  McCormally,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Buj'lington  (Iowa)  Hawkcyc,  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  is  trying  an  experiment 
w'ith  the  hiring  of  a  new  managing  editor. 
He  will  leave  it  up  to  a  majority  vote  of 
the  staff  of  15  to  select  the  man  from 
among  several  candidates  who  are  being 
invited  to  interviews  between  now  and 
May  15. 

Asked  if  he  himself  would  quit  his  job 
if  the  staff  expressed  disapproval  of  him, 
McCormally,  a  Pulitzer  piize  winner,  re¬ 
sponded:  “For  one  thing,  I  don’t  hold  all 
the  marbles.  I  am  a  hired  publisher.  I 
certainly  would  not  resign  at  the  request 
of  the  stockholdeis.  They  would  have  to 
fire  me.  But  if  enough  of  my  staff  had  the 
guts  to  tell  me  to  get  out,  I  would.” 

McCormally  advocated  that  publishers 
everywhere  “get  with  it”  and  bestow  more 
democracy  in  the  newsroom  because  the 
revolution  isn’t  confined  to  the  big  cities. 
He  had  just  written  an  article  in  (More) 


critical  of  the  judging  procedure  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  having  been  a  member  of 
one  of  the  editors’  juines  last  year.  Not 
enough  time  and  study  are  given  to  sear¬ 
ching  out  the  examples  of  genuine  enter¬ 
prise  and  public  service  from  unexpected 
sources,  he  charged. 

Considerable  que.stioning  was  directed 
to  Leo  Sauv’age,  U.S.  correspondent  for 
Le  Figaro,  the  Paris  newspaper,  after  he 
described  the  division  of  newsroom  au¬ 
thority  between  management  and  union 
icpresentatives.  The  extent  to  which  the 
staff  may  gain  actual  control  of  policy 
remained  vague. 

Morton  Mintz,  Washington  Post  repor¬ 
ter,  suggested  from  the  floor  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  create  machinery  by 
which  a  reporter  may  challenge  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  editors  as  to  editing  of  copy 
and  placement  of  the  news  in  the  paper. 

James  Aronson,  ex-editor  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  (tuardian,  a  leftwing  journal,  regaled 
the  audience  with  anecdotes  of  his  confl¬ 
icts  with  Lester  Markel,  who,  he  said,  ran 
the  Sunday  department  of  the  New  York 
Times  like  a  fiefdom. 

Pcrlik  ‘on  the  far  right’ 

It  was  at  this  session  that  the  modera¬ 
tor,  Edwin  Diamond,  ombudsman  for  the 
Washington  Post  television  station,  re¬ 
marked  about  the  absence  of  guild  spokes¬ 
men.  Perlik  arrived  a  few  moments  later 
and  Diamond  invited  him  to  take  a  seat 
with  the  panel  “at  the  far  right,”  opposite 
Ron  Dorfman,  ex-Chicago  Today  w’ho  pio¬ 
neered  the  Chicago  Journxtlisin  Review, 
seated  “at  the  far  left.” 

Before  its  time  expired  the  session 
lapsed  into  an  unenthusiastic  dissertation 
on  press  councils.  Perlik  praised  their 
effectiveness  and  Prof.  Hiller  Krieghbaum 
of  New  York  University  noted  that  he,  in 
a  lecent  book,  called  for  a  modified  system 
of  news  media  review  boards. 

The  panel  ended  on  this  note:  “The 
First  Amendment  should  mean  as  much  to 
the  staff  as  it  does  to  the  new'spaper’s 
management  ...  If  anyone  must  go  to  jail 
for  publishing  the  Pentagon  Papers  it 
should  not  be  Neil  Sheehan,  the  reporter, 
but  Arthur  Sulzberger,  the  publisher.” 

In  another  session  a  vigorous  appeal 
arose  from  the  audience  for  the  Guild  to 
support  a  demand  for  employe  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  “Let's  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
stiffs  who  serve  on  that  board,”  shouted  a 
participant.  “The  names  read  like  a  list  of 
people  invited  to  an  ANPA  cocktail 
party.” 

“New  Journalism”  was  espoused  at  a 
panel  session,  Tom  Wolfe,  ex-Herald 
Tribune,  calling  it  a  higher  form  of  writ¬ 
ing  than  the  novel.  Some  expressed  fear 
lest  the  “zippy”  style  of  writing  be  car¬ 
ried  into  reporting  of  international  af¬ 
fairs. 

With  a  large  contingent  of  women 
present,  speakers  drew  applause  when 
they  asserted  female  reporters  deserved 
better  treatment  in  assignments.  The  usu¬ 
al  assortment  of  cliches  about  “social” 
pages  and  the  development  of  “women’s” 
pages  ran  through  commentary. 

A  panel  of  present  and  past  New  York 
Post  reporters  picked  that  paper  apart, 
attributing  its  alleged  shortcomings  to  the 
intransigence  of  the  publisher,  Dorothy 


Schiff,  who  resists  change  in  the  editorial 
content  even  when  she  changes  the  edito¬ 
rial  board.  Blair  Clark,  who  was  associate 
publisher  of  the  Post  for  nine  months  and 
an  active  bidder  for  it,  said  the  problem  j 
came  down  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Schiff 
believes  she  is  “a  great  editor.”  He  quoted 
her  as  saying  she  intended  to  own  the 
Post  until  she  dies. 

One  concrete  idea  in  answ^er  to  the 
panel  topic.  What  Kind  of  Evening  Paper 
Should  New  York  Have,  came  fi-om  Jim 
Smith,  a  former  Washington  Post  police 
reporter,  who  is  organizing  Brooklyn  To-  , 
day  with  plans  for  regular  daily  publica-  I 

tion  beginning  in  September.  He  adopted  i 

the  concept  of  the  sub-city  newspaper,  j 
writing  off  the  Greater  New  York  cover-  , 
age  attempt,  and  envisions  each  of  the  five 
boroughs  with  its  own  paper  accenting 
local  news. 

Brooklyn  Today,  which  is  being  financed 
with  interest-free  loans  from  merchants 
and  industries  in  the  borough  of  Kings, 
will  have  a  total  staff  of  100.  Its  25  report¬ 
ers  will  work  out  of  the  main  newsroom 
and  from  storefront  bureaus  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  “I’d  rather  have  a  bureau  chief  in 
Flatbush  than  in  Saigon,”  said  Smith. 

Richmond  borough  (Staten  Island)  and 
Queens  (Jamaica)  have  burgeoning  after¬ 
noon  dailies  owned  by  S.  I.  Newhouse. 

This  leaves  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
without  similar  newspapers.  The  three 
citywide  papers  are  published  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Smith  and  other 
panelists,  they  leave  much  to  be  desired 
wffien  it  comes  to  community  news. 

Other  sessions  dealt  with  sports  repor¬ 
ting,  political  campaign  coverage  and  tele¬ 
vision’s  handicaps  in  adequately  reporting 
local  news.  During  discussion  of  govern¬ 
ment-press  relations  complaints  against 
FBI  harassment  of  newsmen  and  imper¬ 
sonation  of  photographers  and  reporters 
were  aired,  Fred  Graham,  New  York 
Times,  related  that  a  study  he  made  for  a 
foundation  revealed  examples  of  newsmen 
being  paid  by  the  FBI  for  information. 

The  FBI  doesn’t  recruit  the  newsmen  as 
informers,  he  said,  but  it  accepts  their 
services  when  offered. 

The  counter-convention  closed  after  the 
presentation  of  the  first  A.  J.  Liebling 
Award  for  investigative  reporting  to  1.  F. 

Stone,  w'ho  recently  suspended  his  muck¬ 
raking  newsletter  and  became  a  freelance 
writer. 

*  «  * 

FOOTNOTE 

Several  ANPA  members  reported  they 
were  impressed  with  the  discussions  they 
heard  at  the  Counter-Convention.  Their 
reports  sparked  a  90-minute  meeting  de¬ 
voted  to  newsroom-editorial  affairs  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

Although  one  publisher  declared  he 
didn’t  need  “any  freaks”  to  tell  him  how 
to  edit  his  newspaper,  a  majority  of  the 
35  participants  in  the  informal  session 
indicated  they  would  like  to  have  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Counter-Convention  Pro¬ 
gram  at  an  ANPA  convention. 

The  Publishers’  Parley  was  filmed  for 
television  by  channel  13  wnet.  New  York. 

While  “on  camera”  the  publishers 
talked  about  a  variety  of  things.  Such 
comments  as  these  wei-e  made: 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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AP  show  serves  up  humor 
with  news  for  publishers 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Members  of  The  Associated  Press  were 
treated  to  what  general  manager  Wes 
Gallagher  summarized  as  being  the  “seri¬ 
ous  and  light”  side  of  the  Washington 
news  scene  at  the  cooperative’s  annual 
business  meeting  Monday  morning. 

The  “lighter”  side  took  the  form  of  a 
33-minute  mixed  media  film  presentation 
that  was  written  and  directed  by  an  AP 
team  supervised  by  Conrad  Fink,  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager. 

The  three-screen  presentation  concocted 
humorous  events  by  positioning  actual 
news  photos  and  movie  film  against  a  deep 
throated,  straight-a-way  narration.  The 
presentation  made  fun  of  the  political 
leaders  from  both  parties,  including  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew.  It 
also  took  swipes  at  the  public  relations 
practices  employed  by  Washington  bu¬ 
reaucrats  and  the  confusing  explanations 
that  are  given  to  newsmen  about  the 
budget. 

There  were  many  amusing  moments  in 
the  film,  but  the  biggest  laugh  was  on 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Af¬ 
ter  the  narrator  recalled  that  Johnson 
had  once  promised  he  would  go  any\vhere, 
at  any  hour  to  discuss  peace,  a  scene 
flashed  on  the  screen  showing  him  emerg¬ 
ing  from  an  outhouse  with  another  figure. 

Ci-edits  for  the  film  production  was  giv¬ 
en  to  Saul  Pett,  the  writer,  and  to  Hal 
Buell  and  Sandy  Colton,  the  producers. 

Trailing  this  presentation  was  another 
filmed  account  of  interviews  that  were 
made  by  members  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  with  political  leaders  and  members 
of  tbe  Nixon  Cabinet.  Interviewed  were 
Senator  Muskie,  Secretary  Laird,  Senator 
Mansfield,  Secretary  Rogers,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Connally. 

Extension  of  CRT 

In  his  remarks  to  the  publishers,  Galla¬ 
gher  said  the  highly  technologized  AP  en¬ 
visioned  three  years  ago  has  become  a 
reality.  He  said  the  AP’s  nine  regional 
news  bureaus  were  making  maximum  use 
now  of  a  total  of  51  cathode  ray  tube 
(CRT)  terminals,  which  are  used  by  60 
reporters  in  these  centers  as  a  substitute 
for  typewriters. 

The  regionalization  news  program  has 
resulted  in  a  large-scale  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Teletype  operating  positions, 
which  declined  by  127  jobs  or  36 9^^,  he 
pointed  out.  The  news  wire  is  delivering 
about  10-15%  more  copy  than  before  the 
age  of  CRT. 

Further  use  of  the  CRT  in  1972  will  be 
improved  on  the  national  wire  by  making 
copy  cleaner  as  well  as  providing  a  larger 
report  for  the  broadcast  affiliates,  Galla¬ 
gher  said. 

Members  approved  a  change  in  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  corporation  to  give  officers  of 
AP  titles  “more  consistent  with  those  gen¬ 
erally  used  elsewhere,”  and  to  make  tech¬ 
nical  changes  in  the  voting  procedures 
within  the  board  of  directors. 
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Paul  Miller,  president  of  AP,  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Wes  Gallagh¬ 
er,  general  manager,  adds  the  title  of 
president. 

Six  directors  were  elected.  They  are: 
Paul  Miller,  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  Times  Union;  James  L. 
Knight,  Miami  Herald;  Martin  S.  Hay¬ 
den,  Detroit  Xeivs;  John  Cowles  Jr.,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  and  Newbold 
Noyes  Jr.,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  who 
represents  the  general  membership  at 
large;  and  J.  ^1.  McClelland  Jr., 
Longvieiv-Kelso  (Wash.)  .Vcws,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  James  S.  Lyon,  Washington  (Pa.) 
Observer-Reporter,  as  director  from  mem¬ 
berships  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  vote  tally  was  as  follows: 

6,467 — John  Cowles  Jr.,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

4,281 — Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  .Vejes. 

7,421 — Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit  News. 

2,375 — Howard  H.  (Tim)  Hays  Jr., 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 

9,499 — James  L.  Knight,  Miami  Herald. 

3,17.5 — Peter  M.  Macdonald,  Hutchinson 
(Kan.l  News. 

9,518 — Paul  Miller,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Times-Union. 

5,086 — Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  Washington 
Star. 

3,099 — James  H.  Ottawav,  Oneonta 
(N.Y.)  Star. 

3,486 — Robert  L.  Taylor,  Philadelphia 
Ptulletin. 

3,047— James  S.  Lyon,  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer-Reporter. 

7,353 — J.  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Longvieiv- 
Kelso  (Wash.)  Netvs. 

At  the  annual  luncheon,  Ethel  Merman 
sang,  and  C.  Jackson  Grayson  Jr.,  onetime 
newspaper  reporter  in  New  Orleans  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Price  Commission,  an¬ 
nounced  a  rollback  in  prices. 

AP  members  were  given  an  opportunity 


VOTING  for  AP  directors,  Judith  W.  Brown  of 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  casts  her  ballot 
in  lineup  at  AP  annual  meeting. 


to  quiz  Grayson  by  writing  questions. 
Grayson  handled  about  eight  questions. 
Among  them  were:  Why  didn’t  the  Pres¬ 
ident  leave  Phase  I  (price  and  wage 
freeze)  in  effect?  Is  it  wrong  to  increase 
profits?  What  companies  have  been  tar¬ 
geted  for  price  reduction  orders?  Will 
there  be  refunds?  What  is  being  done 
about  lowering  food  prices?  and  When  will 
Phase  II  be  dropped? 

.\ssessnient  raised 

The  AP  reported  a  loss  of  $650,257  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1971  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  surplus  of  $596,618  the  year 
before.  Total  expenses  for  1971  totalled 
$69,724, .595  as  against  $67,015,832  for 
1970. 

With  mounting  expenses,  the  Board  di¬ 
rected  an  assessment  for  newspai)er  and 
broadcast  members  be  increased  9.5%, 
effective  last  February  6. 

The  Board  elected  the  following  officers: 
Chairman,  Paul  Miller;  first  vicechair¬ 
man,  Richard  Jones,  Jr.,  Tulsa  Tribune; 
second  vicechairman,  D.  Tennant  Bryan, 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch;  president  and 
general  manager,  Wes  Gallagher. 


EVERYTHING'S  UNDER  CONTROL  at  the  head  table  at  the  AP  annual  luncheon;  from  left— 
Wes  Gallagher,  president  and  general  manager;  C.  Jackson  Grayson  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Price 
Commission;  and  Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  AP  board. 
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Harris  report 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


na  and  Russia.”  .  .  .  the  President  has 
seized  the  foreign  policy  issue  and  has 
draped  himself  successfully  with  the 
mantle  of  peace.” 

Harris  noted  that  the  average  reader’s 
intelligence  has  climbed  from  that  of  a 
12-year-old  mentality  to  an  18-year-old’s. 

“The  big  job  for  the  press  ...  is  to 
i-eport  them  (public  opinion  changes)  not 
as  sti-ange  freak-outs,  but  to  give  them 
recognition  and  on-going  coverage.  Be¬ 
cause  in  the  end,”  Harris  said,  “people 
will  respect  their  communications  institu¬ 
tions  when  they  reflect  the  news  about 
what  is  really  going  on  in  the  world  they 
are  living  in.” 

He  added  that  rather  than  “educate” 
the  public  to  a  “never-never  existence,” 
the  task  is  to  relate  the  world  as  it  exists. 

Outpacing  the  establishment 

Examples  of  public  opinion  that  Harris 
cited  as  outpacing  the  government  and  the 
establishment  were;  ending  the  freeze 
with  China  and  advocating  de  facto  recog¬ 
nition,  cutting  levels  of  defense  spending, 
reaching  an  accord  with  Russia,  disen¬ 
gagement  from  Vietnam  and  compulsory 
busing. 

Today,  he  said,  people  are  more  worried 
about  the  quality  of  American  life  and  the 
reliability  of  American  know-how  than 
about  unemployment. 

He  concluded  by  saying  the  public 
wants  the  chance  to  keep  educating  itself. 
“But  it  needs  the  first-rate  reporting  and 
analysis  that  will  give  them  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  to  make  their  own 
judgments.  The  revolt  against  the  estab¬ 
lishment  is  basically  rooted  in  the  fact 
that  the  establishment  has  sold  the  people 
short — and  that  they  won’t  take  lying 
down.” 

In  his  annual  address  as  ANPA  chair¬ 
man,  Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  said  a  free  press  must 
cope  with  hazards  and  hostilities  on  a 
daily  basis.  He  cautioned  against  over¬ 
stating,  overdramatizing  those  dangers. 

“When  doomsday  is  proclaimed  too  of¬ 
ten,”  he  said,  “the  public  begins  to  yawn. 
When  every  slightest  collision  between 
press  and  government  is  depicted  as  Ar¬ 
mageddon,  the  public  may  lose  patience 
with  the  breast-beaters  in  our  profession.” 

Blacklidge  said  the  ANPA  will  “fight  to 
the  finish”  the  proposals  before  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission  which 
would  bar  cross-owmership  of  newspapers 
and  broadcast  stations  as  well  as  CATV 
systems  in  their  cities  of  publication. 

The  ANPA  chairman  also  noted  a  “dan¬ 
gerous”  trend  in  postal  rate  increases 
toward  pricing  newspapers  out  of  the 
reach  of  readers  in  rural  areas. 

He  also  remarked  that  the  press,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  is  operating  un¬ 
der  economic  controls  over  both  prices  and 
wages.  In  the  past  periods  of  control,  only 
wages  of  news  and  advertising  media 
were  covered.  However,  he  reminded,  the 
ANPA  board  did  not  join  with  others  who 
asked  the  Congress  to  exempt  the  media 
from  controls. 


Ethel  Romm  tells 
why  she  left 
White  House  line 


By  Ethel  G.  Romm 


It  all  seems  to  have  started  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  a  tea  given  at  “half  after 
four”  by  wives  of  Cabinet  members  for 
wives  of  editors  attending  the  50th  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

I  arrived  early  at  the  antique-filled 
eighth  floor  of  the  State  Department  jug¬ 
gling  several  assignments.  My  husband 
Al,  editor  of  the  Times  Herald-Record  in 
Middletown,  N.Y.,  said  he  might  like  a 
short  article  on  the  tea.  I  thought  of  doing 
a  feature  on  the  new  interior  architecture 
of  the  rooms  foi'  my  weekly  home  page — I 
had  last  covered  the  place  in  19(>8 — as  well 
as  i)ick  up  some  brochures  for  my  class  in 
interior  decorating  at  our  local  community 
college. 

For  a  book  on  contemporary  cults,  I  had 
spent  the  afternoon  near  Du  Pont  Circle 
with  a  Krishna  group,  25  happy  young 
men  and  women  so  disaffected  with  politi¬ 
cal  results  that  they  have  convinced  them¬ 
selves  the  only  way  to  peace  is  to  stop 
sex,  eat  no  meat,  fish  or  eggs,  and  chant 
Krishna’s  name  all  day. 

When  the  long  receiving  line  past  the 
Cabinet  wives  stopped  for  a  moment,  the 
wdfe  in  front  of  me  said  brightly,  “I  hope 
you’re  feeling  well,”  and  I  said  wearily, 
“I’ll  feel  better  when  the  war  is  over,” 
and  she  nodded  and  said,  “We  all  will.” 
The  Cabinet  wife  to  her  right  overheard 
us  and  when  she  shook  my  hand  she 
added,  with  resignation,  I  thought,  “We’re 
getting  out  as  fast  as  we  can,”  and  I 
sighed,  “Not  fast  enough.” 

.Another  Yoga  cult 

There  were  similar  exchanges  with  the 
wives  of  several  aides  to  White  House 
Communications  Director  Herbert  Klein, 
who  were  pouring,  and  among  the  guests. 

The  ASNE  wives  left  by  charter  bus 
and  I  was  on  my  way  to  spend  the  even¬ 
ing  at  another  yoga  cult,  Ahimsa,  mean¬ 
ing  Non-Violent.  In  the  foyer,  four  or  five 
Cabinet  wives  w’ere  waiting  for  an  eleva¬ 
tor  down  and  I  remembered  the  article  Al 
wanted.  Had  this  been  a  long  reception 
line?  (An  hour  is  just  fine).  Should  w'e 
pay  you?  (Laughter.)  What  sort  of  con¬ 
versation  do  you  hear?  (Mostly  amenit¬ 
ies.)  I  said  that  some  of  us  feel  uneasy 
and  ambivalent  about  these  social  occa¬ 
sions  and  the  thing  to  do  might  be  either 
to  stay  away  or  speak  up.  What  did  they 
advise?  One  said  she  thought  people 
should  write  letters,  her  husband  reads  all 
his  mail.  Another  said,  “I  think  you 
should  speak  up.”  I’ve  refused  to  identify 
that  Cabinet  wife. 

There  were  no  cabs  and  one  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet  wives  dropped  me  off  at  the  yoga 
brownstone  on  Q.  St. 

EDIT 


At  the  White  House  24  hours  later  on 
Thursday,  nearly  1,000  editors  and  their 
wives  debarked  from  chartered  buses  for 
the  usually-annual  reception  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  his  wife.  Engraved  invitations, 
hand-addressed  envelopes.  I  was  wearing 
my  navy  Coco  Chanel  suit,  my  small  iden¬ 
tification  badge  worn  like  a  necklace.  No 
handbag,  a  lipstick  in  my  pocket. 

Checked  our  badges 

Men  checked  our  badges  on  the  way  in. 
At  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  East  Room 
a  man  stopped  us  and  led  us  to  another 
man  who  identified  himself  as  Robert  Tay¬ 
lor  of  the  White  House  Secret  Service, 
who  asked  if  he  could  talk  to  us  privately. 

We  moved  several  feet  away  from  the 
queue.  Mr.  Taylor  said  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  Wednesday  night  that  I 
intended  to  engage  the  President  in  con¬ 
versation  on  current  issues.  Was  that  in 
fact  my  intention?  I  paused  a  second, 
stunned,  and  said  no,  I  thought  not.  Then 
he  asked  if  he  could  have  my  assurance 
that  I  wouldn’t  start  a  discussion  with  the 
President,  at  which  point  Al  interrupted, 
said  I  shouldn’t  answer  that  question, 
and  asked  Mr.  Taylor  if  he  was  concerned 
about  the  President’s  security. 

No,  said  Mr.  Taylor,  only  about  the 
President’s  time,  what  with  one  thousand 
people  waiting  to  go  through  the  line.  We 
didn’t  need  instruction  in  White  House 
etiquette,  Al  said,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
if  the  Secret  Service  was  in  charge  of 
protocol  or  the  President’s  security.  Mr. 
Taylor  developed  a  slight  edge  to  his  po¬ 
liteness  as  he  ex))lained  that  there  had 
been  several  incidents  involving  persons 
confronting  the  President  and  he  was  just 
doing  his  job,  and  was  worried  about  the 
long  line. 

Had  heller  leave 

“You’re  not  concerned  about  the  time,” 

I  added.  “You’re  after  content.  They  know 
how  to  keep  a  line  moving.  Is  it  the  policy 
of  the  President  to  instruct  the  secret 
service  on  what  people  may  say  to  him?” 

.\1  turned  to  me  and  said  he  thought  we 
had  better  leave.  Mr.  Taylor  said  that 
wasn’t  at  all  necessary.  I  wondered  about 
getting  a  cab.  Mr.  Taylor  offered  to  get 
one,  whereupon  Al  said  he  thought  he’d 
first  report  the  incident  to  outgoing 
ASNE  president  C.  A.  McKnight  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer.  Mr.  McKnight, 
upon  learning  that  we  hadn’t  been  barred, 
advi.sed  Al  to  report  the  events  the  next 
day  to  the  ASNE  board. 

Al  bowed  slightly  to  me.  “Shall  we 
leave,  madame?” 

It’s  not  easy  to  walk  away  from  the 
White  House,  feeling  that  you’ve  in  effect 
been  disinvited  from  your  own  home,  and 
that  the  other  guests,  your  colleagues, 
don’t  know  about  it  and  most  may  not 
care. 

That  judgment  proved  to  be  wrong,  and 
no  one  was  sweeter  or  stronger  the  next 
day  than  Pete  McKnight.  Tom  Teepen  of 
the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sews  rose  at  the  close 
of  the  morning  session  and  asked  the  mod¬ 
erator  if  the  ASNE  board  meant  to  act  on 
the  insult  to  a  member  and  his  wife.  That 
alterted  all  the  news  media  covering  the 
convention.  Bob  Buchanan  of  the  Wash- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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UPI  reporters  give  appraisal 
of  President’s  trip  to  China 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


United  Press  International’s  chief  dip¬ 
lomatic  correspondent,  Stewart  Hensley, 
told  an  audience  of  962  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors,  and  guests  attending  the  annual  UPI 
breakfast  meeting  opening  ANPA  week  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  (April 
24)  that  the  global  impact  of  President 
Nixon’s  China  trip  may  be  easier  to  assess 
after  the  talks  in  Moscow  next  month. 

Hensley  said  the  effects,  if  any,  of  the 
Vietnam  escalation  on  basic  Soviet- 
American  relations  should  also  become 
more  apparent  at  that  time. 

He  termed  the  China  trip,  “primarily 
theater — or  atmospherics,  if  you  prefer.” 

The  other  breakfast  speakers  were  UPI 
White  House  correspondents  Helen  Thom¬ 
as  and  Norman  Kempster,  both  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Peking  87”  covering  the  pres¬ 
idential  journey. 

Helen  Thomas  observed,  “It  might  not 
have  been  the  week  that  changed  the 
world  but  I  believe  it  was  a  great  leap 
forward  in  the  right  direction.” 

Bamboo  curtain  parted  a  little 

Kempster  summarized  his  impressions: 
“I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  real 
China  falls  somewhere  between  the  old 
stereotype  and  the  image  that  the 
Chinese  projected  for  the  Nixon  trip.  One 
thing  can  be  said  with  certainty.  The 
bamboo  curtain  parted  a  little  and  it  can 
never  close  as  tightly  again.  That  may  be 
achievement  enough  to  rate  the  judgment: 
‘A  week  that  changed  the  world.’  ” 

Hensley,  in  making  predictions  on  the 
Moscow  trip,  said  that  Chairman 
Brezhnev  in  a  recent  speech  to  Moscow 
trade  unions  commented  “there  must  have 
been  secret  agreements  during  the  talks 
between  the  President  and  Chou  En-lai. 
How  else,  he  asked,  could  one  interpret 
Nixon’s  Shanghai  statement  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  trip,  the  Chinese  and  American 
peoples  ‘hold  in  their  hands  the  future  of 
the  whole  world.’  ” 

Observed  Hensley:  “Maybe  Brezhnev 
reads  too  much  into  what  many  other  ob¬ 
servers  saw  as  a  presidential  predilection 
for  hyperbole  in  an  election  year.  Maybe 
not.  'That’s  exactly  what  Brezhnev  wants 
to  determine.” 

Hensley’s  predictions  on  the  up-coming 
trip  included:  An  agreement  limiting  de¬ 
fensive  nuclear  missiles  to  100  for  Russia 
and  slightly  more,  “about  135”,  for  the 
United  States;  agreement  on  a  formula  to 
begin  negotiations  soon  on  the  American 
proposal  for  mutual  reductions  of  forces 
and  arms  along  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  Europe;  probable  agreement  to 
begin  preliminary  negotiations  for  holding 
a  1973  European  security  conference  in 
Helsinki ;  and  a  grain  deal’  possibly  a 
one-year  pact  with  agreement  to  continue 
negotiations  on  a  ten-year  trade  expan¬ 
sion. 
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Hensley  added  that  while  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  East  will  be  discussed,  “Russia 
cannot  agree  to  reduce  ber  arms  ship¬ 
ments  to  either  area.  To  do  so  would  cost 
her  dearly  in  her  contest  with  China  for 
leadership  of  international  communism 
and  also  endanger  her  footholds  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  Russia  has  emerged 
as  a  major  naval  power.” 

Ediron  dales  set 

Presiding  for  the  breakfast  in  place  of 
Mims  Thomason,  UPI  president  who  was 
unable  to  attend  because  of  illness,  was 
Roderick  W.  Beaton,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager.  Editor  and  vicepres¬ 
ident  H.  L.  Stevenson  introduced  the  cor¬ 
respondents. 

This  Fall’s  UPI  Edicon  conference  was 
announced  for  October  2-3  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington. 

Helen  Thomas  termed  the  China  trip 
the  most  exciting  story  she  has  ever  cov¬ 
ered.  “Everything  was  news,  and  it  was  a 
joy  to  have  my  editors  ask  via  trans¬ 
pacific  satellite:  ‘What’s  Pat  wearing?’ 
‘What’s  the  menu?’;  and  ‘What  does  your 
hotel  room  look  like?’  This  was  the  first 
time  they  ever  cared.” 

The  White  House  correspondent  told  the 
breakfast  audience  that  at  times,  the  news 
corps  felt  as  if  they  were  “on  location” 
with  Ron  Ziegler  in  a  Hollywood  spectacu¬ 
lar.  She  said  Ziegler’s  stage  managing 
“reached  the  apex”  at  the  Great  Wall. 

“The  President,  of  course,  was  avoiding 
us  on  the  larger  questions  of  the  day.  But 
Ziegler  pulled  aside  one  reporter  and  told 
him:  “If  you  ask  the  President  what  he 
thinks  of  the  Great  Wall,  he  will  be 
prepared  to  answer.’  Sure  enough  when 
the  President  emerged  from  a  tea  break, 
the  question  was  put  to  him. 

“  ‘I  must  conclude,”  the  President  said, 
‘that  the  Great  Wall  is  a  great  wall.” 

Reporters  worked  around  the  clock,  had 
a  field  day  writing  daily  diaries  about 
lifestyle  behind  the  bamboo  curtain,  but 
chafed  under  the  news  blackout  on  what 
Nixon  said  to  Chou  En-lai  and  what  Mao 
said  to  Nixon,  Helen  Thomas  added. 

“When  we  sought  answers  to  political 
questions  such  as  where  is  Lin  Piao,  the 
No.  2  man  who  was  puiged,  our  interpre¬ 
ters  would  say:  ‘Eat  your  lunch’  or  ‘Don’t 
be  heavy.’  ” 

Calling  herself  a  “survivor  of  the  Pek¬ 
ing  87”  Miss  Thomas  observed:  “At 
times,  it  seemed  we  were  viewing  a  soci¬ 
ety  that  had  undergone  a  massive  loboto- 
my.  But  there  was  an  eeriness  because  we 
had  come  to  make  friends  with  800  million 
people  and  the  question  we  asked  is: 
Where  are  the  people?  Certainly  that  was 
true  the  first  day.  But  after  the  Peoples’ 
Daily  splashed  the  pictures  of  Mao  and 
Nixon  I  put  in  a  call  to  Washington  to 
say:  “The  Chinese  are  smiling.’  Many 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  A.  Dembski  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Citizen-Journal  at  UPI  breakfast. 


Eugene  L.  Martin  and  Sherman  London  of  the 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Republican  and  American, 
with  John  J.  Brosnan  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  and  Journal  at  UPI  breakfast. 


James  G.  Driscoll,  Edward  L.  Sittler  and  James 
M.  Driscoll  of  the  Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier  at 
UPI  breakfast. 


times  it  was  coverage  by  facial  expres¬ 
sion.” 

Among  their  virtues 

During  his  remarks,  Kempster  de¬ 
clared,  “The  life  style  of  the  average 
Chinese  would  win  the  approval  of  an 
18th  century  New  England  Puritan  minis¬ 
ter  .  .  .” 
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BoA  offers  plan  to  disburse 
political  advertising  payments 


A  ‘central  depository’  system  has  been 
devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  that  will  make  it  easier  for  Feder¬ 
al  candidates  to  pay  for  and  schedule  po¬ 
litical  advertising  in  daily  newspapers  in 
this  year’s  election  campaign. 

The  procedure  has  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau’s  plans  committee,  its  board  of 
directors  and  by  President  Nixon’s  re- 
election  advertising  agency,  the  November 
Grouj). 

The  plan  was  announced  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  annual  meeting  Tuesday  morning 
by  Charles  Kinsolving,  who  has  been 
working  with  the  November  Group  agency 
on  the  development  of  a  simplified  method 
that  would  help  uncomplicate  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  This  law 
permits  candidates  for  Federal  office  to 
spend  a  maximum  of  60o^  of  their  total  ad 
budget  in  bioadcast  with  the  remaining 
amount  to  be  invested  in  newspapers,  bill¬ 
boards,  direct  mail,  magazines,  etc.  if  so 
desired  by  the  candidate. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  the  publisher  and 
advertising  director  of  every  daily  news¬ 
paper,  Bureau  president  Jack  Kauffman 
said  the  procedure  developed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  accordance  with  the  Campaign 
Act  “should  result  in  new'spapers  getting 
a  much  larger  share  of  national  political 
advertising  than  ever  before.”  The 
amount  has  been  somewhere  less  than  20 
of  the  total  expenditures. 

Kinsolving  told  the  standing  room  only 
membership  meeting  that  the  Bureau  esti¬ 
mates  that  about  $90  million  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  this  year  by  Presidential  and  Sen¬ 
atorial  candidates. 

Under  the  Bureau’s  plan.  Kinsolving 
said  an  escrow  account  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York  into  which  monies 
received  from  Federal  candidates  will  be 
deposited  along  with  certifications  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act. 

As  for  example.  Kinsolving  said  the 
November  Group  will  give  the  Bureau  one 
certificate  and  one  certified  check  for  all 
ads  to  be  run  in  any  given  week.  If  time 
permits,  the  agency  will  transmit  orders 
direct  to  the  newspaper  or  its  representa¬ 
tive.  When  time  does  not  permit  this,  the 
Bureau  will  transmit  insertion  orders  by 
wire. 

The  Bureau  will  advise  the  papers  that 
the  monies  and  certification  are  on  hand 
for  each  order  and  forward  a  copy  of  the 
certification  to  the  paper  at  a  later  date. 

The  agency  will  remit  to  the  Bureau  for 
each  order  98''^  of  each  newspaper’s  net 
general  rate,  letaining  2'“r  as  a  cash  dis¬ 
count.  The  Bureau  will  pay  each  news¬ 
paper  for  advertising  run  the  preceding 
month,  by  the  10th  of  the  month  follow¬ 
ing. 

If  the  agencies  earn  a  volume  discount 
for  their  advertising,  each  newspaper  will 
rebate  them  directly  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

The  Bureau  will  make  no  charge  to  any 
daily  new’spaper  for  this  service,  Kinsolv¬ 
ing  said. 


In  a  letter  outlining  the  procedure  that 
was  mailed  out  .April  24,  Kauffman  asks 
that  the  enclosed  agreement  form  be 
signed  and  returned  as  soon  as  possible. 

Also  enclosed  with  the  letter  are  writ¬ 
ten  endorsements  of  the  Bureau’s  plan 
signed  by  Peter  Dailey,  president  of  the 
November  Group,  and  J.  F.  Thompson, 
assistant  comptroller-general  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  office  respon¬ 
sible  for  enforcing  compliance  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Elections  Campaign  Act. 

Daily  newspapers  have  gotten  off  to  so 
strong  a  start  in  1972  that  the  Bureau  has 
raised  its  sights  and  now  expects  a  900?- 
gain  in  newspaper  advertising  revenues 
this  year  instead  of  only  60f  as  foi'ecast  in 
January,  Kauffman  said  in  his  report  to 
members. 

He  noted  that  the  1972  revenue  gain 
should  amount  to  more  than  half  a  hillion 
dollars  and  result  in  total  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  of  more  than  $6.8  bil¬ 
lion. 

The  Bureau  felt  justified  in  raising  its 
prediction  for  1972,  Kauffman  said,  on  the 
basis  of  the  momentum  achieved  at  the 
end  of  1971  and  so  far  in  1972.  For  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year,  advertising 
revenues  of  daily  newspapers  are  up 

“We  haven’t  come  very  far  yet  in  the 
1970’s,  but  already  the  evidence  is  build¬ 
ing  up  that  this  will  be  a  great  decade  for 
newspapers,”  Kauffman  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  daily  newspapers 
had  outgained  their  competition  in  1971 
and  increased  their  share  of  the  total  ad- 
verti.sing  dollar.  Last  year  SO..*!  cents  out 
of  every  adveitising  dollar  went  to  news- 
liapeis.  This  was  up  from  29.”  cents  in 
1970  and  was  the  best  newspaper  showing 
in  a  decade. 

“We  expect  that  newspapers  in  1972,  as 
in  1971,  will  again  increase  theii-  shaie  of 
the  total  advertising  dollar,”  Kauffman 
declared. 

All  major  newspaper  advertising  clas¬ 
sifications  should  contribute  to  the  1972 
increases,  Kauffman  stated.  “We  think 
classified  will  continue  to  be  our  fastest 
growing  category  and  will  inciease  by  14% 
in  1972.  We  look  for  national  to  go  ahead 
9%  and  for  retail  to  gain  7%,’’  he  said. 

Bureau  plans  for  the  year  ahead  were 
presented  to  the  assembled  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  ^form  of  a  presentation 
entitled:  “Newspapers  In  A  Changing 
Economy:  Challenge  and  Opportunity.” 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bureau  reported 
that  the  Buieau  is  now  completing  a  new 
study  which  has  not  yet  undergone  review 
by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
which  shows  that  84''?  of  all  newspaper 
pages,  other  than  classified,  are  opened  by 
the  average  reader. 

This  means,  he  said,  that  adult  Ameri¬ 
cans  look  at  more  than  5.2  billion  newspa¬ 
per  pages  in  a  day,  not  including  the 
classified. 


The  new  study  documents  the  regularity 
of  newspaper  readership  from  issue  to 
issue,  the  place  that  newspapers  play  in 
people’s  lives  as  citizens  and  consumers, 
and  the  tremendous  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
posure  to  new'spaper  ads,  Bogart  said. 

Bogai-t  also  disclosed  that  “Because  the 
future  of  the  department  store  business 
will  in  large  pai-t  shape  the  future  of 
daily  newspapers,  we  are  about  to  launch 
what  I  think  will  be  a  significant  new 
study  of  where  the  retail  business  is  head¬ 
ed  in  the  rest  of  this  century.” 

Mark  B.  Bollman,  Jr.,  the  Bureau’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident-national  sales, 
noted : 

“Agencies  control  basic  media  decisions, 
and  what  these  key  customers  now^  believe 
is  that  newspapers  are  powerful  commu¬ 
nicators  for  promotions,  introductions, 
coupons  and  special  long  copy  situa¬ 
tions  .  .  . 

“Over  $6  billion  is  placed  by  agencies  of 
which  newspapers  enjoy  $1.3  billion.  The 
biggest  point  of  potential  upward  leverage 
in  newspaper  advertising  sales  lies  in  al¬ 
tering  perception  about  newspapers’  ap¬ 
plicability.  If  we  can  reinforce  newspa¬ 
pers’  role  as  promotor  and  introducer, 
while  gaining  broader  acceptance  in  a 
wider  range  of  media  roles,  we  can  look  to 
huge  revenue  gains  over  time  ...  A  5% 
gain  in  share  of  current  national  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  would  add  over  $300  million  to 
national  newspaper  revenues;  10%  gain 
would  add  over  $600  million.” 

Bollman  said  his  department  has 
prepared  120  specific  proposals  on  how  to 
use  newspapers  to  recommend  to  target 
accounts.  He  said  recent  presentations 
had  been  received  favorably  by  Coca-Cola 
( McCann-Erick.son) ,  Timex  Watch  (War¬ 
wick  &  Legler)  and  General  Foods.  It  was 
suggested  to  Coke’s  agency  that  they  run 
a  weekly  ad  on  best  food  days.  Timex  was 
interested  in  a  suggestion  that  they  run  a 
heavy  promotion  of  full  page  color  ads 
during  the  Christmas  season.  The  agency 
has  since  informed  Bollman  that  they  are 
considering  switching  about  $1.3  million 
out  of  magazines  for  this  kind  of  a  cam¬ 
paign.  Bollman  said  General  Foods  w'as 
shown  ads  that  would  stress  the  con¬ 
sumerism  angle. 

Kauffman  said  major  presentations 
have  been  shown  to  American  Motors, 
once  before  they  “fired”  Wells  Rich  & 
Green  and  aftenvards  to  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  the  new  agency.  American’s  man¬ 
agement  reacted  favorably  to  a  copy  pro¬ 
posal  that  they  stress  their  “Buyer  Pro¬ 
tection”  guarantee  in  a  more  serious  vein 
than  as  they  were  doing  in  tv  commer¬ 
cials.  Kauffman  reported  that  General 
Motors  is  planning  a  heavy  newspaper 
campaign  in  the  near  future  on  public 
is.sues  that  the  company  is  now  involved 
in  a  major  way. 

Jim  Hollis,  who  came  to  the  Bureau 
from  K-Mart  stores  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  discount  chain  sales,  said  he  has 
gotten  approval  to  establish  a  Newspaper 
Information  Center.  He  said  the  informa¬ 
tion  center  would  handle  inquiries  from 
discounters  regarding  matters  pertaining 
to  new'spaper  adveitising  in  the  areas  of 
cost,  research,  and  marketing  informa¬ 
tion.  The  information  services  would  be 
available  to  all  discounters  as  well  as 
newspapers  on  a  free  of  charge  basis. 
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At  the  helm 
of 

ANPA 


Wm.  Davis  Taylor 


By  Louis  M.  Lyons 


William  Davis  Taylor,  chairman,  American  Nevrspaper  Publishers  Association 


Davis  Taylor  started  sailing  when  he 
was  seven  years  old  and  has  been  winning 
his  share  of  sailing  races  off  Cape  Cod 
most  of  his  life. 

In  this  100th  year  of  his  family  paper, 
he  has  steered  the  Boston  Globe  to  the 
dominant  place  in  New  England  that  his 
grandfather  achieved  for  it  by  his  innova¬ 
tions  in  journalism.  His  office  desk  is  a 
ship’s  wheel  and  when  he  can  get  away 
from  it  he  goes  where  the  best  striped 
bass  fishing  is — off  Cuttyhunk — or  fits 
out  a  new  boat  for  a  sailing  race  in  Buz¬ 
zards  Bay  or  the  Edgartown  Regatta. 

‘Every  quirk  in  the  plant’ 

He  won  his  race  in  the  regatta  two 
years  ago  at  62  with  his  18-year  old 
daughter,  Margaret,  in  the  fourman  crew 
of  his  30-foot  sloop.  Red  Jacket.  There’s 
always  been  one  or  more  of  his  six  chil¬ 
dren  to  fill  out  a  crew.  His  oldest  son, 
William  0.  Taylor  II,  now  general  manag¬ 
er,  the  fourth  Taylor  generation  in  the 
Globe,  grew  up  handling  the  lines  in  the 
bow  and  taking  the  spray.  When  Bill 
finished  Harvard  and  his  stint  in  the 
army,  to  join  the  Globe  in  1956,  his  father 
assigned  him  to  “live  in  the  back  pocket  of 
I  the  engineer”  for  the  two  years  of  putting 
up  the  new  Globe  building. 

“Somebody  in  the  family  is  going  to 
I  know  every  quirk  in  the  plant,”  Davis 

^  said. 

But  there  are  more  quirks  now,  for  Da¬ 
vis,  a  Yankee  tinkerer  by  nature,  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  the  office  with  his 
chief  engineer,  Frank  Freitas,  figuring 
out  things  they  can  change  around  to 
make  it  more  convenient.  He  has  a  shop  in 
his  garage  and  another  in  his  summer 
basement  full  of  a  collector’s  haul  of  anti¬ 
que  furniture  that  he  is  forever  refinish¬ 
ing. 

It  is  a  family  joke  that  Davis  wants  a 
new  boat  every  year  so  he  can  see  what 
gadgets  they’ve  got  that’s  new.  He  does 
more  cruising  than  racing  now,  with  a 
converted  lobster  boat.  But  he  took  racing 
seriously  enough  to  try  out  for  the  Olym¬ 
pics  in  the  16-foot  English  Planting  hull 
Class  in  1956,  at  48,  and  has  sailed  sever- 
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al  times  in  the  Newport-Bermuda  and  An- 
napolis-Newport  races. 

His  Globe  office  is  shared  by  his  cousin 
John,  president  of  the  company,  and 
young  Bill’s  is  close  by.  Similarly  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  uncle  had  their  old  high-topped 
desks  back  to  back.  They  had  worked  in 
the  same  office  as  their  father,  Gen. 
Charles  H.  Taylor. 

“The  general  thought  it  prevented 
family  quarrels,”  Davis  explains.  He  in- 
hei’its  a  family  tradition  that  is  almost  a 
Chinese  reverence  for  forbears.  He  named 
his  oldest  son  for  his  father,  William  O., 
and  his  youngest  son  for  James  Morgan, 
who  was  editorial  adviser  to  three  gener¬ 
ations  of  Globe  publishers  through  70 
years. 

Son  Bill  has  a  pocket  notebook  of  his 
father’s,  full  of  aphorisms,  many  of  them 
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that  Davis  wrote  down  from  his  father, 
who  had  them  from  the  general,  such  as: 
“Never  let  the  Globe  be  arrogant,  or  any¬ 
one  connected  with  it.” 

When  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  proposed  to  ban  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising  from  broadcasting,  he  thought  of 
the  student  criticism  of  Establishment 
figures  as  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  the 
mouth  that  he’d  heard  so  often  as  member 
of  a  Harvard  Visiting  Committee.  To  en¬ 
joy  revenues  from  cigarette  advertising 
while  editorially  supporting  the  Surgeon 
General  against  cigarettes  was  indeed 
talking  out  of  both  sides  of  the  mouth, 
Davis  decided. 

Within  10  minutes  he  had  dropped  in  on 
the  advertising  director  and  the  editor.  On 
May  1,  1969,  a  front  page  bold  face  box 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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^lo^man  Bradley,  Chattanooga  Times;  John  Popham,  New  York  Times,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Mason, 
wife  of  Robert  Mason,  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot. 


Nelson  and  Marion  Poynter  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  and  Washington,  D.  C.  exchange  greetings 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newbold  Noyes  of  the  Washington  Star. 


TABLE  TALK — Claude  Sitton  of  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer  converses  (about  the  South, 
no  doubt)  with  John  Seigenthaler  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean. 


HIS  NEW  NEIGHBOR — Ben  Z.  Leuchter,  left,  editor  of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times-Journal,  greets 
Edward  H.  Harte,  right,  of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  H-H  recently  bought  the  Woodbury  (N.  J.) 
Times.  Standing  by  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  B.  Obermayer  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun. 


ALL  SET — Sam  Stewart  of  the  South  Bay  Breeie 
of  Torrance  and  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  checks 
his  credentials  for  ASNE  meetings. 
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Publishers  rap 
effort  to  grant 
prior  restraint 

Four  publishers,  in  a  “press  conference 
in  reverse”  at  the  ANPA  convention 
Thursday,  turned  thumbs  down  on  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  empower  the  Rovernment 
to  restrain  publication  of  news  such  as  the 
Pentagon  papers. 

They  also  expressed  a  preference  for 
a  Supreme  Court  ruling  against  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  subpoenas  to  newsmen  for  confi¬ 
dential  information,  rather  than  legisla¬ 
tion,  unless  the  court  rules  unfavorably 
to  the  press  in  the  Caldwell  and  related 
cases  now  before  it. 

Congressman  Ogden  Reid,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Xeu'  York  Herald  Trihime 
who  recently  turned  from  liberal  Repub¬ 
lican  to  Democrat,  raised  the  question 
about  prior  restraint.  Did  the  publishers, 
he  inquired,  agree  with  Justice  Brennan 
that  the  first  amendment  is  an  absolute 
bar  to  prior  restraint  of  publication? 

Should  there  be  a  law  to  jjrohibit  prior 
restraint? 

This  opened  a  discussion  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon  papeis  that  were  published  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

^'oiild  check  security 

William  Attwood,  Netvday,  said  he 
would  have  published  the  secret  war  pa¬ 
pers  after  having  made  certain  that  na¬ 
tional  security  was  not  involved.  It  was 
not  a  great  job  of  reporting  in  the  New 
York  Times,  he  said,  “liecause  the  papers 
were  handed  to  them.”  Later  he  indicated 
he  would  check  with  Dr.  Kissinger  if  sen¬ 
sitive  information  came  into  Newsday’s 
possession  to  determine  whether  security 
was  threatened  by  publication. 

Congressman  Philip  M.  Ci-ane,  Illinois 
Republican,  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  news  media  had  the  expertise  to  de¬ 
cide  what  “stolen  material”  was  not  too 
sensitive  to  reveal. 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  San  Mateo  Times,  said 
he  would  not  have  felt  comfortable  pub¬ 


lishing  the  Pentagon  papers  because  na¬ 
tional  security  was  involved  with  the  war 
on.  He  would  not  publish  military  secrets. 

Richard  F.  Brown,  Austin  American 
Statesman,  declared  people  in  the  press 
have  as  good  judgment  as  those  in  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Donald  W.  Diehl,  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press,  said  he,  too,  would  have  tried  to 
determine  with  the  arms  of  government 
whether  material  is  too  sensitive  to  pub¬ 
lish. 

Hold  to  tradition 

All  tacitly  agreed  with  Congressman 
Reid  that  the  tradition  of  never  invoking 
prior  restraint  on  publication  should  be 
maintained  and  let  the  press  take  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

Crane,  whose  father.  Dr.  George  Crane, 
writes  “Worry  Clinic”  for  Hopkins  Syn¬ 
dicate,  complained  that  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  coverage  of  events  unless  they  are 
“aberrations”  or  bizarre.  The  publishers 
exjilained  that  the  unusual  made  news. 

On  the  bill  to  grant  newsmen  a  privilege 
to  protect  confidential  sources  and  infor¬ 
mation,  McClinton,  a  lawyer,  suggested 
that  legislation  might  not  hold  up  be¬ 
cause  it  would  he  considered  an  interfer- 
ference  with  the  judicial  process,  as  has 
already  been  held  in  California. 

‘Fairness  doctrine’ 

Reid  asked  if  publishers  were  willing 
to  impose  on  themselves  a  “fairness  doc¬ 
trine”  giving  equal  play  to  candidates  in 
an  election.  All  indicated  they  try  to  do 
it  now  but  wouldn’t  want  the  doctrine  to 
be  imposed  by  government. 

This  subject  arose  again  in  an  address 
by  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  director  of  the 
President’s  Office  of  Telecommunication 
Policy,  who  warned  that  there  is  a  strong 
public  demand  for  the  government  to  re¬ 
quire  journalistic  balance  in  broadcasting. 

“As  that  philosophy  spreads,”  he  said, 
“the  freedom  of  your  industry  is  en¬ 
dangered.” 

As  to  extensive  government  involve¬ 
ment,  Whitehead  enumerated  examples  in 
the  newspaper  industry  which  already 
exist.  He  mentioned  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
eiwation  Act  of  1970,  the  “special”  second 
class  postage  rates,  the  FCC  cross-owner¬ 


ship  rules,  the  “special”  protection  from 
libel  actions  accorded  to  the  press  and  the 
governmental  provision  of  “special  facili¬ 
ties”  such  as  press  rooms,  news  briefings 
and  press  passes  to  areas  where  the  citi¬ 
zenry  at  large  is  denied  access. 

“In  fact,”  he  added,  “by  a  queer  twist 
of  logic  it  might  be  said  that  the  first 
amendment  itself  is  a  sort  of  special  gov¬ 
ernment  privilege  accorded  to  the  press, 
thereby  justifying  a  governmental  re¬ 
quirement  of  ‘fair  access’  in  exchange.” 

He  concluded  by  assuring  the  publish¬ 
ers  that  the  Nixon  administration  intends 
to  implement  policies  that  will  give  full 
scope  to  both  the  technology'  of  cable  tele¬ 
vision  and  the  freedom,  “in  order  that 
your  industry  may  continue  its  respon¬ 
sible  role  so  vital  to  an  open,  democratic 
society.” 

‘Blue  Sky’  era 
for  production 
is  already  here 

If  the  ANPA 'Research  Institute  were 
to  adopt  a  theme  song,  “Blue  Skies”  would 
win  in  a  breeze. 

Everybody  mentioned  “Blue  Sky”  in 
talks  about  newspaper  production  meth¬ 
ods  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session 
cf  the  ANPA  convention. 

Some  of  the  Blue  Skies  are  still  ahead, 
with  catv  developments  and  new  press 
equipment,  but  yesterday’s  Blue  Sky  proj¬ 
ects  are  today’s  reality,  declared  David  K. 
Gottlieb,  Lee  newspapers  president  who 
heads  the  RI  executive  committee. 

If  publishers  want  to  see  some  of  the 
marvels  that  are  ah'eady  producing  news¬ 
papers  on  a  daily  basis.  Gottlieb  said,  they 
should  attend  the  ANPA^RI  production 
management  conference  and  show  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J.  in  June. 

Working  models  of  video  typewriters, 
optical  scanners  and  allied  machinery  wall 
be  on  display  there. 

Eventual  elimination  of  the  traditional 
composing  room  was  envisioned  in  reports 
of  how  the  new  systems  make  double  key- 
bearding  unnecessary.  The  reporter  writes 
his  story'  and  his  copy  goes  into  a  com¬ 
puter  storage  for  recall  by  an  editor. 
After  editing  on  tei'minals  the  corrections 
are  made  and  the  rest  of  the  operation 
up  to  filmset  type  is  automatic. 

The  end  of  the  era  of  lead  in  the  press¬ 
room  is  also  near,  said  William  Rinehart, 
general  manager  of  the  ANPA/RI,  who 
described  several  new  systems  for  plate¬ 
making  for  the  letterpress  newspapers 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  past  few 
years  under  the  impetus  of  the  research 
lab.  Costs  of  these  new  plate  making  de¬ 
vices  will  come  down  sharply  soon,  he 
predicted. 

Gottlieb  advised  publishers  who  are  con¬ 
templating  conversion  to  new  systems  to 
carefully  analyze  their  needs  and  buy  only 
the  equipment  that  fits  them.  The  cost 
curve  in  the  production  department  will 
rise  rapidly  at  first,  he  warned,  due  to 
overtime  and  personnel  training  programs. 
In  a  short  time  the  curve  will  bend  down¬ 
ward  if  the  right  system  has  been  chosen, 
he  said. 


CONFERENCE — Theodore  Newhouse,  left,  of  Newhouse  Newspapers  cot)fers  with  other  newly 
elected  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising — Frank  Batten,  Landmark  Communications;  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  New  York  Times;  and  Robert  L.  Taylor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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Hospitality  is  in  the  palm  of  her  hands 


liy  Leiiora  Williainfon 

Women  attending  the  ANPA  convention 
had  their  own  fortune  teller  in  residence 
Tuesday  at  the  Pillement  Suite  hosi)itality 
headquartei’s.  The  seercss  came  rijrht  out 
and  predicted  the  next  Conmopolitan  cen¬ 
ter-fold  mifrht  well  he  a  male  newsj)aper 
publisher. 

One  wife  responded  that  her  husband 
would  have  to  do  something  about  his 
waistline  first. 

“Madame  Coo-Koo”  was  none  other 
than  Mrs.  William  Rinehai-t  of  Westfield, 
X.J.,  whose  husband  is  general  manaprer, 
AXP.A.  Research  Institute  After  the  help 
of  other  wives  in  assembling  costume  and 
makeup,  Mrs.  Rinehart  rode  from  the  14th 
floor  to  the  4th  floor,  introducinp:  herself 
to  a  lau^hinp  elevator  attendant  and  then 
procc'eded  to  make  her  debut  as  a  fortune 
teller,  frivinp  “happiness”  pennies  and 
forecasts. 

A  Waldorf  towel  drajjed  around  her 
head  as  a  thinkiiifj  turban,  Hilda  Rine¬ 
hart’s  list  of  jnedictinns  included  doubling 
of  various  newspapers’  circulation,  always 
a  welcome  thoufrht.  Later  in  the  day,  Mrs. 
Rinehart  revisited  the  suite,  attii'ed  in  a 
l)ink  dress,  havinjr  “re-cycled”  her  cos¬ 
tume. 

*  *  * 

.4t  the  urging  of  Mrs.  Stanford  Smith, 
wife  of  the  AXP.4  president  and  general 
manager,  Mrs.  William  H.  Leick  showed 
Editor  &  Publisher  her  elegant  jewelry 
creations  brought  along  for  Mrs.  Rine¬ 
hart’s  costume.  Mrs.  Leick’s  husband  is 
manager  of  the  AXPA  publications  de¬ 
partment.  She  crochets  the  costume  ring 
and  necklace  settings  with  gold  metallic 
stretch  thread  and  then  places  the  jewels 
and  beads.  A  dinner  ring  worn  during  the 
morning  entertainment  was  later  iiresent- 
ed  to  Mrs.  Richard  Blacklidge,  of  Kokomo, 
Indiana,  wife  of  the  cut-going  chairman 
of  ANPA. 

*  O'  * 

Mrs.  M’alter  Johnson  Jr.,  wife  of  the 
secretary-manager  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association,  studied  the 
table  theater  and  television  tickets,  maps 
of  the  city,  and  tour  suggestions  in  the 
hospitality  suite  and  wished  for  time  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  Lincoln  Center  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  tour.  When  someone  mentioned 
having  a  cup  of  soup  for  lunch,  Mrs. 
Johnson  eagerly  questioned,  “Where,  oh 
where  can  you  get  soup — a  simple  lunch?” 

*  *  * 

Also  endorsing  light,  simple  lunch  dur¬ 
ing  convention  w'eek  rounds  of  program 
events,  art  galleries,  and  shopping  W’ere 
Mrs.  J.  Warren  McClure  of  Rochester, 
N.Y. — her  husband  is  vicepresident-mar¬ 
keting  for  Gannett — and  Mrs.  Maurice 
Hickey,  whose  husband  is  jmblisher  of  the 
Lnnsiny  (Mich.)  State  Jouimal,  a  Gannett 
paper. 

They  had  ju.st  returned  from  the  Frick 
Collection  and  the  Modern  Museum  of 
Art.  For  Lois  McClure,  the  Frick  visit 
was  a  special  treat — her  last  visit  there 
being  made  “at  a  tender  age.”  ANPA  con¬ 
ventions  are  a  long-standing  tradition 
since  her  father,  David  Howe,  was  ANPA 
president  in  the  late  40s. 
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Mrs.  McClure  rated  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  “a  rare  thing  you  can’t  find 
any  other  jilace,”  and  added  she  could 
have  spent  the  week  there.  Mrs.  Hickey 
enjoyed  the  aid  tour  too,  adding  like  a 
good  newspaper  wife  that  she’s  “inter¬ 
ested  in  everything.” 

*  *  » 

Mrs.  Len  H.  Small,  a  vicepi'esident  of 
the  Kankakee  Daily  Journal  Company, 
visited  the  hospitality  suite  after  Mrs. 
Rlacklidge’s  luncheon  for  wives  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Since  her  husband  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  board,  this  is  Mrs. 
Small’s  second  meeting  as  a  member  of 
the  official  family.  Her  eldest  .«on,  Len  R. 
Small,  is  associate  editor  of  the  Moline 
(Ill.)  Disixitch,  one  of  the  four  jiapers 
owned  by  the  Smalls.  Their  second  son, 
Tom,  is  a  jihotographer  with  the  Daily 
Journal.  Daughter  Jennifer,  a  Sarah 
Lawrence  student,  works  in  the  newsroom 
at  home  during  holidays  and  loves  it,  says 
Mrs.  Small  happily  in  reporting  the  active 
involvenlent  of  the  couple’s  children  in  the 
newspaper  world. 

*  *  * 

Two  years  ago  Mrs.  Richard  Blacklidge 
visited  the  women’s  hospitality  suite  as 
the  new  “First  Lady”  of  ANPA,  a  bit 
nervous  just  thinking  about  the  role. 

This  week  a  relaxed,  glowing  Marian 
Blacklidge  greeted  visitors  and  her  inter¬ 
viewer  of  that  day  in  .April,  1970,  and 
sai<l  she  has  enjoyed  it  all  immensely — 
except  maybe  the  continuous  jiacking  and 
unpacking  for  all  the  travels  with  her 
husband. 

“We  have  two  more  years  on  the  board 
to  tajier  off,”  sbe  remarked.  “It  would  be 
terrible  if  it  were  just  finished.” 

The  Blacklidges  go  home  to  Kokomo  for 
a  brief  stay  and  then  off  to  Europe  for 
three  weeks  in  connection  w'ith  his 
vicepresidency  of  the  International  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ). 

On  their  travels  Marian  Blacklidge  has 


taken  along  her  art  work.  She’s  concen¬ 
trated  on  watercolors  rather  than  oils,  be¬ 
cause  watercolors  travel  better  . 

She’s  not  a  flower  painter,  but  the  exot¬ 
ic  blossoms  of  Hawaii  got  to  her  during 
visits  there.  She  still  has  a  “hard  time 
with  water.”  There’s  not  much  water  in 
Indiana,  she  observed:  “I’ve  got  to  take 
some  lessons  on  water.” 

Also  on  the  agenda  soon,  Mrs.  Black¬ 
lidge  hopes,  will  be  sculpting  a  bead  of 
her  husband.  She  has  done  heads  of  her 
three  sons,  and  greatly  treasures  one  she 
did  of  her  father  before  he  died  last  year. 
She  seems  most  pleased  with  a  new  inspi¬ 
rational  jiainting  titled  “The  Witness” 
and  plans  to  exhibit  that  soon. 

The  eldest  Blacklidge  son,  Kent,  is  as¬ 
sistant  miblisher  of  the  Kokomo  Tribune; 
Richard  is  a  pressman  for  the  St.  Peters- 
hnry  Time.-^,  while  Ted  is  at  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  keenly  interested 
in  silk  screen  printing. 

On  the  subject  of  women’s  pages  in 
newsnaners  Marian  Blacklidge  declared 
the  Kokomo  Tiibune  has  a  “marvelous 
women’s  denartment”  and  the  section  is 
an  outstanding  part  of  the  paper.  .And  of 
criticism  of  w’omen’s  page  photos  as 
dullsville,  she  is  vehement:  “Not  in  our 
paper!  Thev  really  know  how  to  photo- 
giaph  people — a  today  look.” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Miller  Jr.  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.) 
Journal  arrive  at  Parade  reception. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  could  be  the  topic  of  conversation  for  this  group  at  Family  Weekly's  cham¬ 
pagne  brunch:  from  left — Joan  and  Richard  Gifford,  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald;  Wayne  and 
Clarice  Current,  Toledo  Blade;  and  Don  Hufford,  Family  Weekly. 
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TEA  TIME — Editors'  wives  are  on  their  way  to  the 
State  Department  for  a  reception  at  which  tea 
was  served. 


WHAT.  NO  ROOM?— Michael  J.  Ogden  of 
the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  a 
past  president  of  ASNE,  is  calling  around  for 
hotel  accommodations. 


TEXANS — Thomas  Thompson,  left,  of  the  Amarillo  Globe-Times,  and  Mr.  ai 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle  meet  in  the  Shoreham,  Washington, 


Photos  for  E&P  by  Pat  Young, 


HOWDY — Mrs.  C.  A.  McKnight  greets  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  at  editors'  gathering  in 
Washington.  In  background  is  ASNE  president  11^.'.; 

"Pete"  McKnight,  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Ob-  X?.'-*. 

server. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  Thomas  of  the  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  News. 


Anderson  urges 
press  to  resist 
gov’t  pressures 

By  Luther  Huston 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  gives  newsmen  “the  right  and  the 
duty”  to  pry  into  government  secrets  and 
inform  the  people  what  bureaucrats  are 
doing  and  how  they  do  it,  Jack  Anderson, 
the  columnist,  told  the  1972  convention  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  this  week  in  Washington. 

The  editors  of  the  country  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  patriotism  and  responsibili¬ 
ty,  Anderson  said,  and  should  not  be  in¬ 
timidated  by  threats  of  censorship  or 
threats  of  prosecution. 

Anderson  has  disturbed  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  some  editors  by  publishing  secret 
statements  of  Henry  Kissinger,  presiden¬ 
tial  national  security  advisor,  on  policy 
relating  to  the  Pakistan-India  war  and, 
more  recently,  memos  allegedly  written  by 
Mrs.  Dita  Beard,  lobbyist  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
linking  an  ITT  contribution  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Convention  in  San  Diego  to 
settlement  of  an  antitrust  case. 

Although  he  did  not  mention  these  in¬ 
stances  or  any  others,  Anderson  obviously 
defended  his  use  of  secret  documents  to 
disclose  alleged  blunders  and  machina¬ 
tions  of  government  officials  in  their 
efforts  to  control  the  flow  of  information 
to  the  public. 

In  advising  editors  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  government  pressures  or  threats,  And¬ 
erson  apparently  was  responding  to  an 
implied  threat  in  an  address  by  Kevin  T. 
Maroney,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  Internal  Security  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  who  told  the  editors  that: 
“if  you  come  into  possession  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  and  remains  clas¬ 
sified,  and  you  publish  it,  you  run  the  risk 
of  violating  a  criminal  statute.”  Roger 
Fisher,  Harvard  Professor  of  Law,  gave  a 
similar  warning  when  he  told  the  editors 
that  “freedom  of  the  press  doesn’t  mean 
you  can  steal  papers”  and  that  newsmen 
should  not  be  exempt  from  criminal  prose¬ 
cution. 

Anderson  began  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  it  was  “nice  to  speak  in  front  of 
microphones  you  can  see.”  He  asserted 
that  governments  in  power  will  do  many 
things  in  their  efforts  to  retain  power,  and 
that  w'henever  the  government  tries  to 
control  information  for  political  advan¬ 
tage  it  was  up  to  the  news  media  to  ex¬ 
pose  their  actions  and  their  motives.  News¬ 
men  must  be  the  watchdogs. 

Government  officials  want  to  control 
what  part  of  their  activities  the  public 
should  know,  Anderson  said,  “Kissinger 
decides  what  to  tell  you.” 

The  device  by  which  the  government 
practices  censorship  is  classification,  and, 
while  not  denying  the  right  to  classify  in 
some  circumstances,  Anderson  charged 
flagrant  overclassification  in  the  name  of 
18 


Government  officials  wont  to  control  whaf  the 
public  should  know  .  .  . 


There  is  flagrant  overclassiflcafton  in  the  name 
of  national  security. 


Bureaucrats  themselves  often  pull  out  data  from 
sensitive  documents. 


When  the  press  criticizes  government  they  turn 
Spiro  the  Terrible  loose  on  us. 


national  security  and  asserted  the  right  of 
the  press  in  the  exercise  of  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  people  to  override  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  officials  and  declassify 
documents  which  might  have  been  stamped 
secret  only  to  cover  up  blunders  of  bu¬ 
reaucrats. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  I. 
William  Hill  of  the  IVa.'fliinf/ton  Star,  An¬ 
derson  said  he  had  often  checked  with 
officials — the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  or  others — 
before  making  his  own  decision  to  publish 
or  not  to  publish  classified  material  that 
came  into  his  possession. 

Bureaucrats  themselves,  Anderson  de¬ 
clared,  often  pull  out  certain  data  from 
sensitive  documents  and  leak  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  press  for  self-serving  reasons, 
thus  making  public  .sensitive  information 
not  otherwise  available  and  which  the 
new'smen  would  be  criticized  for  publish¬ 
ing  if  they  uncovered  it  by  competent  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting. 


When  the  press  criticizes  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  its  efforts  to  keep  secret  informa¬ 
tion  the  public  should  have,  Anderson  said, 
“they  turn  to  Spiro  the  Terrible  loose  on 
us.” 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  which 
has  held  hearings  on  constitutional  protec¬ 
tions  to  press  freedom,  spoke  on  the  same 
pare!  with  Anderson.  He  said  that  the 
attempt  of  the  Administration  to  prevent 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers  and 
the  investigation  of  Daniel  Schorr,  CBS 
newsman  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  being 
considered  for  a  government  job,  rai.sed 
questions  as  to  the  “administration’s  devo¬ 
tion  to  freedom  of  the  pi-ess.” 

First  amendment  freedoms  were  often 
abused.  Senator  Ervin  said,  but  the  only 
way  to  pi'event  abuse  would  be  to  abolish 
freedom,  a  consummation  not  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

Government  officials  and  newsmen 
should  “return  to  First  Amendment  prin- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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There's  really  nothing  like  it 


So  long.  Ragtime  Rider 


JL  mountaintop  you  could  find 
silence.  But  it’s  not  true.  At  least 
npt  on  top  of  Loma  Prieta.  a  lit¬ 
tle  mountain  in  my  area.  Last 
week  I  hiked  up  there  and  found 
instead  of  silence  a  motorcycle 
gang. 

What  a  bunch  of  rough-looking 
characters  they  were,  roaring  up 
and  down  the  dirt  paths  that 
were  deeply  rutted  from  the  hun¬ 
gry  bite  of  their  spinning  wheels. 
Some  had  long  hair,  braided  in 
back  cutthroat  pirate’s  style. 
Some  had  no  hair  at  all.  but  In¬ 
dian  feathers  somehow  glued  to 
their  sweaty  heads.  Some  car¬ 
ried  loaded  six-shooters  in  low- 
shm?  gunman’s  holsters.  Some 
had  knives  slid  precariously  be¬ 
tween  their  hairy  bellybuttons 
and  the  waists  of  their  dusty 
blue  jeans.  One  thing  only,  other 
than  their  love  of  raucous  bik¬ 
ing,  did  they  have  in  common. 
They  all  wore  scarlet  jackets 
across  the  backs  of  which  were 
stenciled  the  words,  “The  Real 
People.”  In  my  search  for  si¬ 
lence  I  had  come  upon  “'The 
Real  People.” 

I  was  as  strange  to  them  as 
they  were  to  me.  They  didn’t 
know  what  to  make  of  a  barefoot 
person  carrying  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  a  green  bookbag  full  of  who 


name  is 


knows  what.  Actually  all  it  had 
in  it  were  two  cans  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s  pork  and  beans  and  one 
can  opener. 

As  1  sat  up  on  a  rock  on  a  hill¬ 
side,  eating  with  my  fingers 
from  my  first  can,  the  ten  or  so 
members  of  the  gang  roared  up 
the  hillside,  did  a  few  fast  spins 
around  in  the  dust  and  then 
stopped,  still  twisting  the  gears 
on  their  handlebars  to  make 
their  motors  roar.  Then  one  of 
them,  sitting  on  his  bike  like  a 
Brahma-bull  rider  just  about  to 
burst  out  of  his  rodeo  pen.  sig¬ 
naled  for  the  roaring  to  stop,  and 
said  to  me,  “Roughing  it.  are 
you?” 

“That’s  me,”  I  said,  “the  wild 
adventurer.” 

"You  come  up  here  on  foot?” 
he  asked,  looking  around  as  if  to 
tell  the  rest  of  the  gang  to  pay 
close  attention  to  my  answer. 


"Yeah.”  I  said.  From  thesul- 
1  e  n  looks  that  this  answer 
P’^oduced  I  knew  I’d  done  the 
worst  possible  thing  coming  up 
there  on  foot.  Trying  to  redeem 
myself,  t  said.  "My  bike’s  being 
repaired.” 

“What  you  hikin’  on?”  asked 
the  Brahma-bull  rider,  looking 
around  again  as  he  had  done  be¬ 
fore. 

“I  got  a  Honda.”  I  said.  Every 
body  laughed.  “I  mean,”  I  add¬ 
ed  fast,  "the  Honda  is  just  the 
chassis,  so  to  speak.  I  got  a 
bucket  seat,  power  steering,  ele¬ 
phant  -  tusk  handlebars,  a  horn 
that  goes  root-a-toot-toot,  and  so 
much  horsepower  my  machine 
bucks.  They  call  me  The  Rag¬ 
time  Rider.  I’m  a  real  pe'son 
too.” 

I  don’t  think  they  believed  a 
word  of  it,  but  at  least  they 
didn’t  all  gore  me  to  death  with 
the  horns  of  their  bikes.  As  they 
wheeled  around  and  roared  off, 
the  Brahma-bull  rider  waved 
and  hollered.  “So  long.  Ragtime 
Rider?" 

So  long.  Real  People.  Maybe 
the  world  is  big  enough  for  aU  of 
us. 

— Aaron  Sussaman 


500  words,  three  times  a  week. 


Cowlick  Jksitirrs 

M  MINT  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA.  94103  •  (415)  GArtield  Mill 
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Gabriel  Gilbert 
new  president  of 
Canadian  Press 


Reporter  in  Boston 
marathon  wins — but 
it’s  only  to  glory 

Eric  Segal  wasn’t  the  only  writer  com¬ 
peting  in  the  Boston  Marathon  on  April 
17. 

Competing  with  the  author  of  “Love 
Story”  and  998  other  runners  was  Leon¬ 
ard  Busen,  a  reporter  for  the  Metro-East 
Journal  in  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

The  42-year  old  newsman  who  runs  to 
keep  trim  finished  the  26.27  mile  race  in 
714th  place  (estimated)  in  a  time  clocked 
by  his  brother  at  3:35,  or  five  minutes 
past  the  time  when  officials  for  the  race 
stop  keeping  time. 

Segal,  who  suffered  leg  cramps,  finished 
in  3:29:45  or  694th  place.  And  as  the  New 
York  Times’  Neil  Amdur  put  it  in  his 
dispatch:  “Finishing  never  means  having 
to  say  you’re  sorry  in  the  marathon.” 

Arnold  Irish,  sports  editor  of  Metro- 
East  Journal,  gave  Busen  a  big  sendoff 
when  he  featured  the  reporter  in  his 
“Irish  Stew”  column  Sunday  (April  16). 
Irish  said  his  colleague  of  a  dozen  years 
“almost  apologetically”  mentioned  to  him 
that  he  had  entered  the  Marathon  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Busen  told  Irish  that  he  wrote  for  in¬ 
formation  about  entering  the  Boston  Mar¬ 
athon  two  years  ago  when  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  running  in  long  distance  races. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  an  indoor 
jogger  at  the  local  YMCA. 

He  qualified  for  the  Boston  Marathon 
with  a  3:27:36  clocking,  his  fastest  ever, 
March  4  when  he  finished  45th  among  109 
finishers  at  the  White  Rock  Marathon  in 
Dallas  just  two  days  before  his  42nd 
birthday. 

Busen  attributes  his  running  stamina  to 
his  boyhood  days  growing  up  on  a  truck 
farm  on  the  edge  of  Owensville,  Missouri. 


Gabriel  Gilbert,  45,  pi-esident  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Quebec  Le  Soleil,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  national  news  coop¬ 
erative  last  week  in  Toronto. 

Gilbert  succeeded  Norman  Smith,  editor 
of  the  Ottawa  Journal,  president  for  the 
last  two  years.  Smith  remains  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

Gilbert  is  the  first  French-Canadian 
president  of  CP  since  1964. 

Other  officers  elected  are: 

First  vicepresident,  Ross  Munro,  World 
War  II  correspondent  for  CP  and  now 
publisher  of  the  Edmonton  Journal:  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident.  St.  Clair  McCabe, 
Thomson  Newspapers;  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  R.  S.  Malone,  president  of  FP  Publi¬ 
cations  and  member  for  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  and  Noi-man  Smith. 

Directors  elected: 

Graham  W.  Pennis,  Halifax  Chronicle- 
Herald;  Roy  D.  Duchemin,  Cape  Breton 
Post;  Pierre  Dansereau,  representing 
French-language  papers;  G.  B.  MacGil- 
livray.  Thunder  Bay  Times-Jotirnal;  John 
D.  Muir,  Hamilton  Spectator;  Stuart  Un¬ 
derhill,  Victoria  Times  and  another 
former  CP  employee. 

McCal^e  represents  the  Moose  Jaw 
Times-Herald  on  the  board. 

Gilbert  was  reappointed  to  the  board 
and  Dansereau  was  relected  for  a  two- 
year  term.  C.  W.  Davey,  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail,  and  L.  N.  Smith,  St.  Catharines 
Standard,  were  reappointed  for  one  year. 

John  Dauphinee,  CP  general  manager, 
reported  to  the  meeting  that  editoi'ial  and 
communications  setups  will  be  improved 
this  summer  by  a  double  step:  CP  is  mov¬ 
ing  its  head  office  to  new  quarters  in 
Toronto  with  more  computer  operations, 
and  the  main  staff  in  New  York  is  being 
transferred  to  Toronto  for  a  closer  control 
over  the  organization’s  handling  of  news 
from  outside  Canada. 

Sufficient  staff  will  be  left  in  New  York 
to  maintain  liaison  With  AP  and  Reuters, 
and  cover  the  United  Nations  and  other 
news  of  special  Canadian  interest. 

“Because  of  improved  communications,” 
he  said,  “the  number  of  reporters  sta¬ 
tioned  in  foreign  places  does  not  have  to 
be  as  large  as  previously.  We  can  send  a 
man  quickly  to  where  the  vacation  is.” 

President  Gilbert,  a  graduate  in  arts 
and  law  from  Laval  University,  has  since 
1967  been  the  Canadian  Press  member  for 
Le  Soleil,  a  charter  member  of  the  cooper¬ 
ative  since  the  wire  service  was  formed  in 
1917. 

He  joined  Le  Soleil  in  1950,  the  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1955  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
newspaper,  his  father,  and  became  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  in  1967,  when 
he  also  was  made  president  of  Le  Soleil. 

In  the  last  year,  too,  CP  sold  its  head 
office  building  on  University  Avenue  in 
Toronto  and  completed  arrangements  to 
move  to  new  leased  quarters  in  July. 
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Eleanore  (Cal)  Tremblay 


Cal  Tremblay  heads 
classified  for  group 

Eleanore  (Cal)  Tremblay,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Soiith  Bay  Dai¬ 
ly  Breeze,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers  as  corporate  director,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Journalism.  She  has 
spent  most  of  her  career  in  the  classified 
advertising  area  at  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  the  smallest  newspaper  in  circula¬ 
tion  to  run  one  million  classified  ads  in 
1971. 


WANT  CLOSE  HARMONY 
ON  YOUR  TEST  PROGRAM? 


Tune  up  in  Test-Town,  for:  Compact  area — A  complete,  1 -county  metro 

market  .  .  .  easy,  quick,  economical  to  test. 
Isolation — No  outside  metro  influences  to  cloud 
results,  yet  we're  right  on  main  shipping  routes. 
Cooperative  retailers  back  test  ads  in  the  newspaper  that 
helps  cash  registers  sing  a  $4,673,000*  tune  every  week! 
Solid  coverage  by  the  newspaper  4  out  of  5  Altoona  market 
homes  depend  on  for  news  and  daily  shopping  information. 


For  information 
on  a  schedule  in 
Altoona,  call 
Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Ad  Manager,  at 
814-944-7171. 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Altoona  SMSA  Retail  Sales 
1972  E&P  Market  Guide 


Simmons  says 
wKy  The  Plain  Dealer  is 
Cleveland^  best 
media  buy. 


If  you’ve  been  buying  by  tradition,  compare  vital  media  performances  as  reported 
by  the  W.R.  Simmons  Study  of  Cleveland  Area  of  Dominant  Influence. 


The  Cleveland  ADI. 

The  morning  Plain  Dealer  offers  a  daily  audi¬ 
ence  of  1,017,000  adults  in  the  Cleveland  ADI. 

That’s  13.1%  more  than  the  evening 
paper’s  899,000. 

What’s  more,  the  PD  reaches  73.3%  of 
Cleveland’s  major  newspaper  readers  and 
delivers  an  exclusive  audience  of  488,000 
adults. 

That’s  118,000  more  than  the  evening 
paper. 

And  of  the  529,000  adults  who  read  both 
Cleveland  papers,  two  out  of  every  three 
readers  (65.8%)  prefer  The  Plain  Dealer. 


Total  reach 

(Cleveland  daily  newspapers). 

Adults  %  of  total 
(18  &  over)  ADI  Adults 

Exclusive  daily 

Plain  Dealer  readers  488,000  35.1% 

Read  both  papers  529,000  38.2% 

Exclusive  evening 

paper  readers  370,000  26.7% 


How  important  is  this? 

You’re  buying  Cleveland,  America’s  8th 
largest  area  of  dominant  influence. 

It’s  a  17-county,  $6.7-billion  retail-sales 
market.  A  four-million-plus  population  area. 
A  $14.4-billion  effective  buying  income 
zone,  with  higher  levels  of  buying  power 
than  the  average  U.S.  profile. 


The  17-county  Cleveland  ADI 
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Household  income.  Total  Adults  (000) 


Adults 

Total 

Daily 

Plain 

Dealer 

Total 

Daily 

Evening 

Paper 

Daily 

Plain 

Dealer 

Exclusive 

Evening 

Paper 

Exclusive 

Total 

2543 

1017 

899 

488 

370 

$25,000  plus 

147* 

104 

80* 

33* 

9.. 

$15.000-$24,999 

399 

228 

161 

117 

50* 

$10.000-$U.999 

829 

355 

319 

175 

139 

$8,000  plus 

1845 

830 

692 

400 

262 

Why  The  Plain  Dealer? 

The  PD  exclusive  audience  is  larger  in  all 
income  classes  from  $8,000  and  up,  devel¬ 
oping  a  total  of  400,000  exclusive  readers  at 
these  levels. 

That’s  138,000  more  than  the  evening 
paper. 


The  Plain  Dealer  coverage  increases  with 
ascending  levels  of  education,  reaching 
more  than  2  out  of  3  (67.4%)  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  A  total  of  450,000  exclusive  readers 
from  the  attended  high  school  level  and  up. 


Education.  Total  Adults  (000) 


Adults 

Tetal 

Daily 

Plain 

Dealer 

Tetal 

Daily 

Evening 

Paper 

Daily 

Plain 

Dealer 

Exclusive 

Evening 

Paper 

Exclusive 

Total 

2543 

1017 

899 

488 

370 

Graduated 

College 

230 

155 

119 

57 

22. 

Attended 

College 

336 

188 

146 

91 

48 

Graduated 

High  School 

1032 

396 

336 

213 

152 

Attended  High 
School-up 

2117 

920 

780 

450 

310 

'Projection  relatively  unstable  because  of  small  sample  base 

**Number  of  cases  too  small  for  reliability;  number  shown  for 
consistency  only. 


Almost  2  out  of  every  3  duplicated 
readers  prefer  the  PD. 

Of  the  529,000  adults  who  read  both  daily  papers, 
348,000  said  they  would  choose  The  Plain  Dealer.  . 
Read  both  papers  529,000  adults  100.0%  j 

Would  choose  the  I 

daily  Plain  Dealer  348,000  adults  65.8%  i 

Would  choose  the  I 

evening  paper  166,000  adults  31.4%  . 

No  preference  15,000  adults  2.8% 


Reach  and  frequency. 

Over  one  million  adults  read  the  daily 
Plain  Dealer  each  day  in  the  Cleveland 
ADI.  This  audience  accumulates  over  six 
issues  to  more  than  1.4  million  different 
adult  readers. 

That’s  238,000  greater  than  the  even¬ 
ing  newspaper. 


After  six  issues,  the  PD  reaches. 

94.9%  of  the  heavy  scotch  users. 

95.7%  of  the  heavy  domestic  air  travel 
users. 

75.5%  of  the  adults  in  households  buying 
new  autos. 

78.1%  of  the  heavy  users  of  frozen 
packaged  vegetables. 


The  PD  over  TV. 

A  single  issue  of  The  Plain  Dealer  gives 
106%  greater  coverage  of  the  Cleveland 
ADI  audience  than  a  half  hour  of  prime  time 
on  all  three  network  TV  stations. 

The  daily  PD  reaches  60.8%  of  all  adults 
in  ADI  households  earning  over  $15,000, 
compared  to  19.4%  for  all  three  Cleveland 
network  TV  stations  combined  during  prime 
time  of  average  half-hour  viewing. 


Start  your  marketing  success 
in  the  Cleveland  ADI. 

For  a  full  report  of  W.  R.  Simmons  1970 
Study  of  Cleveland  Area  of  Dominant  In¬ 
fluence,  contact:  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Or  our  Eastern  Re¬ 
sort  and  Travel  Representatives:  The  Cor- 
field  Company,  New  York. 


One  newspaper. 


ol 


All  the  newspaper  you  need  in  Cleveland. 


Time’s  ‘Money’ 
magazine  set 
for  Oct.  debut 

Money,  a  monthly  magazine  on  personal 
and  family  finance,  will  be  published  by 
Time  Inc.,  beginning  in  Octobei’. 

The  magazine  announcement  came  at 
Time  Inc.’s  annual  stockholder  meeting 
(April  20)  when  President  James  R.  Shep- 
ley  broke  the  news,  as  part  answer  to 
Life’s  declining  profits. 

Shepley  said  the  magazine,  which  will 
have  a  $15  a  year  subscription  rate,  will 
not  be  as  dependent  upon  advertising  as 
existing  magazines.  Initial  circulation  will 
be  about  225,000. 

He  added  it  is  easier  to  begin  a  new 
magazine  at  a  high  subscription  rate 
rather  than  continually  raise  the  price 
of  an  older  publication. 

He  said  the  company  has  no  plans  to 
buy  moi’e  newspapers.  It  owns  a  group  of 
weeklies  in  the  Chicago  area. 

As  for  other  possible  publications,  Shep¬ 
ley  said  the  company  is  exploring  areas 
of  family  health,  photography,  television 
and  cinema. 

Introduced  as  heads  of  the  new  Money 
magazine  were: 

William  Simon  Rukeyser,  32,  a  member 
of  Fortune’s  board  of  editors,  managing 
editor.  Editor  since  1967. 

Peter  Hanson,  32  formerly  general 
manager  of  Sports  Illustrated,  publisher. 


Hanson  began  with  Time  Inc.  in  the 
comptroller’s  department. 

Richard  B.  Thomas,  40,  a  vicepresident 
of  Dialogue  Marketing  Inc.  and  general 
manager  of  the  company’s  marketing  divi¬ 
sion,  advertising  director. 

The  premise  underlying  the  creation  of 
Money  is  that  people  keep  about  8  per 
cent  of  their  income  as  savings  and  “have 
a  sense  of  unease  about  the  handling  of 
their  financial  affairs.” 

Advertising  rates  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  new  magazine  will  be  Time-size 
and  will  contain  52  pages  of  editorial  ma¬ 
terial.  It  will  be  printed  on  coated  stock. 

About  75  percent  of  the  magazine  will 
be  written  by  staff  writers,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  by  outside  contributors. 

• 

New  York  Sunday  News 
adds  N.  J.  classified 

The  New  York  Sunday  News  featured 
five-and-a-half  pages  of  local  classified 
display  help  wanted  advertising  in  its 
New  Jersey  edition  April  9.  These  were 
in  addition  to  the  regular  Sunday  News 
classified  pages  which  are  published  for 
full  city  and  suburban  cii’culation. 

New  York  News  classified  advertising 
.started  in  the  Kings  section  in  1955.  It 
was  expanded  to  a  full  Long  Island  sec¬ 
tion  in  1969.  Full  city  and  suburban  clas¬ 
sified  pages  were  introduced  in  the  News 
during  1966. 


Newspaper  Week 
theme  will  stress 
Villi’  information 

Newspaper  Week  ‘72,  to  be  observed 
October  8-14,  will  stress  the  community 
service  role  of  newspapers  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  personal  freedom  and  a 
free  press,  according  to  an  announcement 
this  week  by  Richard  W.  Cardwell,  gener¬ 
al  counsel,  Hoosier  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Indianapolis,  and  president  of  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers  Inc.,  spon¬ 
sors  of  Newspaper  Week  observance  since 
1939. 

He  appointed  William  J.  Oertel,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  Columbus,  as  chairman  of  the  NAM 
committee  for  1972  observance,  and  John 
F.  Blatt,  Tavares,  Fla.,  former  promotion 
manager  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  as  coordinator,  a  function  he  also 
had  performed  1962-1967. 

Oertel  said,  “We’re  going  to  encourage 
all  newspapers  to  start  immediately  to 
plan  locally  for  something  special  during 
the  Week.  The  committee  will  supply  a 
variety  of  materials  for  local  use,  but  lo¬ 
cal  creativity  will  be  needed  to  provide 
local  impact.” 

This  year’s  theme  will  be  “Newspapers: 
the  Full  Information  Medium.” 

Blatt  said  a  survey  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  publishers  in  23  states  showed 
overwhelming  support  for  continued  ob¬ 
servance  of  a  Newspaper  Week  program. 
Suspicion  that  interest  was  waning  in  the 
annual  observance  pi'oved  unfounded  with 
almost  98  percent  indicating  they  would 
actively  observe  the  Week  in  some  manner 
this  year,  Blatt  i-evealed. 

The  survey  also  revealed  what  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  promotion  materials  the  pub¬ 
lishers  favored.  They  were,  in  order  of 
preference:  Editorial  cartoons,  display 
ads,  suggested  editorials,  feature  stories, 
local  feature  and  photo  ideas,  answers  to 
questions  about  newspapers,  varied  public 
relations  ideas,  statement  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  guest  editorials,  statement  from  the 
Governor,  and  cartoons  by  comic  strip  art¬ 
ists.  Responses  of  daily  and  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  were  nearly  identical. 

The  New  York  State  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  has  sent  a  questionnaire  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  asking  “frank  answers”  to  questions 
whether  Newspaper  Week  is  “worth  con¬ 
tinuing”  and  what  they  are  planning  in 
the  w’ay  of  observance,  if  any. 

• 


7,650  on  weekly  list 

American  Newspaper  Representatives 
Inc.,  announces  publication  of  the  1972 
National  Directory  of  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
pers.  The  52nd  ANR  Directory  lists  al¬ 
phabetically  by  city  and  state  approx¬ 
imately  7,600  weekly  newspapers,  in  all  50 
states.  For  further  information  regarding 
this  publication,  contact  ANR’s  Service 
Center,  186  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York  11201. 


an  TOise 

PDIAMIX 


Advertisers  and  media-buyers  have 
many  worries  in  mixing  the  right 
media  into  a  meaningful  pattern  to 
achieve  saturation  penetration  of 
the  market.  In  metropolitan  areas, 
this  can  be  really  a  headache  re¬ 
quiring  much  research  to  determine 
proper  mix  of  print,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  the  non¬ 
metro  markets  ...  the  smaller 
cities  across  the  country  that  offer 
plenty  of  unexploited  sales  poten¬ 
tial.  These  you  can  reach  with  just 
one  medium,  the  local  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Try  it,  you’ll  like  it! 

THOMSON-BRUSH  MOORF  NEWSPAPERS  Inc  «  THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc 

CHICAGO  3150  0esPlainesAvenue.DesPlaiiies  Illinois G00I8  Tel  299  9944 
NEW  YORK  90  RockefelleiPla;a.Suite1329  New Yotk.  NY  10020  Tel  246  2269 
PITTSOURGH  2  Gateway  Cenlet  Room 793  Pitlsbuigh,  Pa  15222  Tel  232  0200 
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Tear  out  along  perforation  .  .  .  Save  this  insert  (or  future  reference! 


Advertising  Suppiment  to 

EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER 


me  eNcwng 

new  medium 


.  % 


. . .  AND  HERE’S  WHY  THEY  WORK!  ^  ^ 


Eight  Questions  that  teli  the  story 


1  What  is  a  newspaper  insert? 

After  you  have  removed  this  four  page  ad  from  the  pub¬ 
lication,  you  have  in  your  hands  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  a  newspaper  insert.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
tip  this  into  this  publication.  In  a  newspaper,  however, 
they  are  inserted  loose  into  the  supplement  section  of 
your  Sunday  newspaper  along  with  the  TV  Magazine, 
Gravure  Magazine,  etc. 

They  spell  out  your  sales  message  graphically— have 
a  perforated  response  form  for  your  order,  lead,  or 
coupon— giving  you  direct,  measurable,  response. 

Gum  lines  and  envelopes  may  also  be  incorporated 
into  a  variety  of  formats  to  make  your  offer  more  appeal¬ 
ing  and  effective. 

2  Do  they  work? 

You  bet  they  do! 

On  a  direct  response  offer  they  outpull  full  page 
rop  ads  and  give  you  a  lower  cost  per  inquiry  or  sale 
than  direct  mail  without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the 
response. 

Independent  studies  show  that,  next  to  the  front  page, 
the  supplement  section  is  the  best  read  section  of  your 
Sunday  paper. 

Your  ad  falls  out  loose  in  your  prospect’s  hands  on 
Sunday  morning  with  all  elements  of  your  offer  intact.  It 
has  retention  value  . . .  can  be  conveniently  set  aside  for 
a  second  reading  thereby  increasing  your  chances  of 
response. 

3  Will  they  work  for  me? 

They  are  used  successfully  for  direct  sales  or  lead  offers 
...  for  proof  of  purchase  solicitation— for  redemption 
coupons  . .  .  new  product  introduction,  etc. 

These  are  just  a  few  areas  of  proven  success. 

Land  Developers  Mail  Order  Houses  Film  Processors 
Insurance  Companies  Retail  Chains  Book  Clubs 

Record  Clubs  Cosmetic  Companies  Premium  Offers 

Tobacco  Companies  Food  &  Drug  Products  Food  Chains 
Trade  Schools  Liquor  Sales  Publishers 

It’s  a  young  and  vital  medium  and,  as  it  matures,  more 
and  more  advertisers  are  discovering  the  excitement  of 
this  marketing  tool. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  experience  how  newspaper 
inserts  can  be  put  to  work  for  you. 

4  What  markets  are  available? 

Over  450  Sunday  issues  now  accept  pre-printed  inserts. 
Demographic  test  areas  or  broad,  mass-marketing  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  directed  to  over  50  million  prospects  each 
Sunday. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  selection  by  city,  state,  or 
geographic  area,  many  of  our  more  progressive  major 
newspapers  offer  testing  segments  of  their  total  circula¬ 
tion.  There  are  also  several  markets  that  are  regarded 
as  good  test  cities  simply  because  their  demographics 
resemble  the  national  norm. 

The  staff  at  Omega  Press  has  developed  additional 
testing  techniques  to  allow  you  to  pre-test  offer  and 
graphic  variables  before  proceeding  to  a  major  market¬ 
ing  effort. 

Newspaper  representatives  are  an  excellent  source 
of  information  on  the  demographics  of  the  markets 


served  by  their  papers.  They  can  help  you  in  your  media 
selection. 

5  What  about  the  mechanics? 

That’s  where  Omega  steps  in! 

We  work  out  the  exacting  specifications.  Our  spe¬ 
cialized  equipment  is  geared  to  handle  multi-million 
runs  with  the  flexibility  required  to  make  multiple  code, 
masthead,  and  copy  changes. 

We  have  on  file  the  required  newspaper  mastheads 
plus  the  shipping  specifications  of  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  that  accepts  pre-printed  supplements. 

We  deliver  your  printed  sales  message  properly  pack¬ 
aged  and  labeled,  on  time,  to  meet  the  deadlines  re¬ 
quired  of  this  medium. 

We  are  also  located  in  the  shipping  hub  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  thereby  affording  the  most  efficient  and  economic 
handling  of  shipments. 

6  What  if  I  need  an  envelope? 

For  confidential  replies,  cash  with  orders,  proof  of  pur¬ 
chase  offers,  etc.,  nothing  stimulates  response  like  fur¬ 
nishing  your  prospect  with  a  reply  envelope.  Unlike 
national  consumer  magazines,  where  postal  laws  pre¬ 
vent  an  advertiser  from  using  an  envelope,  newspapers 
make  this  effective  sales  tool  available. 

And  here’s  where  we  shine— \he  design  and  engineer¬ 
ing  staffs  of  Omega  Press  have  created  a  broad  selec¬ 
tion  of  unique  formats  that  really  work. 

Stitched-in  envelopes  .  .  .  tipped-on  envelopes  .  .  . 
pre-formed  envelopes  that  are  an  intregal  part  of  your 
printed  piece  . .  .  and  all  individually  created  for  the  di¬ 
rect  response  advertiser. 

We’ll  be  happy  to  discuss  your  particular  marketing 
approach  with  you  and  recommend  proven  formats  to 
you  ...  or  tailor  one  especially  for  your  offer  if  you  so 
desire. 

Pages  3  and  4  of  this  folder  describe  just  a  few  of  our 
formats  that  are  being  used  successfully  by  national 
advertisers. 

7  How  much  does  it  cost? 

It  costs  slightly  more  than  ROP,  but  for  the  direct  re¬ 
sponse  advertiser  the  results  are  many  times  greater. 

The  cost  is  Va  to  Vb  less  than  that  of  a  direct  mail 
package— less  than  the  cost  of  postage  alone.  This  in¬ 
cludes  all  costs  .  .  .  space,  printing,  shipping,  etc.,  and 
the  results  are  sufficient  to  develop  a  much  lower  cost 
per  order  or  lead. 

8  What  do  I  do  now? 

Act  now! 

Fill  in  the  business  reply  card  on  page  4  and  summon 
your  man  from  Omega  ...  or  even  better,  place  a  col¬ 
lect  call  to  our  Sales  Manager,  Bob  Shearer,  at  (312) 
629-3500. 

He’ll  be  happy  to  discuss  newspaper  inserts  with  you 
and  show  you  how  you  can  put  this  exciting  medium  to 
work  for  you. 

Why  not  submit  a  sample  of  one  of  your  current  suc¬ 
cessful  promotions?  Our  art  department  can  develop 
a  layout  tor  you  with  a  format  designed  to  fit  your  mar¬ 
keting  needs— at  no  obligation,  of  course. 


CHOOSE  THE  FORMAT  THAT  SUITS  YOU  BEST 


8  page  booklet  format  I  Simple  reply  card  format 


Generally  prepared  on  70#  or  80#  hl-bulk  stock 
to  allow  perforated  reply  card  to  meet  postal  reg* 
ulations.  An  economical  format  where  lead  or 
.order  is  desired  but  no  confidentiai  information, 
cash  with  order,  or  proof  of  purchase  box  tops, 
etc.,  are  requested. 


4  page  format  with 
PERFORATED  BUSINESS 
REPLY  CARD  and  ample 
display  area. 


Short  fold  2  pages— most 
economical  style.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  COUPONING 
(sample  illuatrated)  .  .  . 
can  also  have  business 
reply  card  on  flap. 


Eight  pages  available  in  single,  two-color 
or  full  four-color  giving  extra  space  for 
more  lengthy  sales  presentations  or 
greater  display  area. 


4  page  format  with  envelope 

Excellent  format  when  response  requires 
confidential  reply  .  .  .  cash  with  order  ...  i 
proof  of  purchase,  etc.  / 


Full  four-color  8V2"  x 
11"  page  size  with 
envelope  stitched  in 
center.  Application 
or  order  form  per¬ 
forated  out  of  back 
page. 


Order  Form 


6"  X  lOVi"  page  size  in 
two-colors  •  simple  en¬ 
velope  stitched  in  center 
•  order  form  perforated 
out  of  back  page.  May 
also  contain  combina¬ 
tion  order  form— enve¬ 
lope  stitched  in  center 
as  alternate. 


Coupon 


Envelope  stitched  in  center— easily  removed  with 
perforated  order  form  or  application  on  page  4. 
Also  available  with  combination  order  form- 
envelope. 


FIRST  CLASS 
PERMIT  NO.  211 
LOMBARD.  ILLINOIS 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY— 


omega  press 

10  West  North  Avenue 
Lombard,  Illinois  60148 


Market  Knowledge 

Omega  maintains  a  complete  file 
on  the  requirements  of  all  news¬ 
papers  that  accept  pre-printed  in¬ 
serts  allowing  our  staff  to  take  the 
detail  monkey  off  the  back  of  your 
media  and  production  people. 

We  have  also  developed  unique 
testing  techniques  to  help  your 
marketing  people  pre-test  offer  and 
geographic  variables  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  major  marketing  effort. 


Creativity 

It  is  important  that  formats  used 
relate  properly  to  the  product  or 
service  to  be  sold  and  the  market 
to  be  reached. 

Our  Art  Department  and  our  Engi¬ 
neering  Staff  will  be  happy  to 
recommend  one  of  our  proven  for¬ 
mats  or  develop  one  especially  for 
your  offer  if  you  so  desire. 


Step  into  the  world  of  Omega  . . . 

heart  of  the  Response  Getters! 

•  Unique  Response  Formats  •  Computer  Letters 

•  Newspaper  Inserts  •  Direct  Mail 

•  Magazine  Inserts  •  Envelopes 


Flexibility 

Flexibility  is  important  in  two 
areas: 

(A)  Marketing  —  Our  Staff  and 
equipment  is  geared  to  producing 
tests  on  a  strict  ABC,  etc.  split 
basis  in  individual  papers  or  in 
multiple  markets  to  allow  you  to 
determine  which  offer  is  best  suited 
for  your  product. 

(B)  Production  —  Our  Omega- 
designed  equipment  is  geared  to 
handle  multi-million  runs  with  the 
flexibility  required  to  make 
multiple  code,  masthead  and  copy 
changes  and  still  meet  the  exact¬ 
ing  deadlines  required  by  the 
newspapers. 


Experience 

Omega  and  the  newspaper  insert 
business  have  grown  up  together. 
In  the  production  of  billions  of 
inserts  we  have  learned  to  antici¬ 
pate  problems  before  they  occur. 
Our  large  experienced  staff  assures 
you  of  a  smooth-functioning 
anxiety-free  insert  program. 

With  our  experience  and  pioneer¬ 
ing  efforts  in  the  field,  we  have  be¬ 
come  a  clearing  house  of  ideas 
and  have  been  associated  with 
many  of  the  most  successful  sales 
stories  in  the  field  of  direct  re¬ 
sponse  advertising. 


To  summon  your  man  from  Omega  and  get 
involved  with  the  idea  people,  remove  the 
token  below  and  paste  it  on  the  reply  card. 
FILL  IN  THE  CARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


I'd  like  to  know  more  about  newspaper  inserts  and 
what  your  formats  can  do  for  me.  Please  have  my 
MAN  FROM  OMEGA  call  for  an  appointment. 

or  if  you  wish,  call  collect  (312)  629-3500. 

Ask  for  Bob  Shearer. 


Company 


Telephone 


omega  press 

10  West  North  Avenue 
Lombard.  Illinois  60148 
Telephone:  312-629-3500 


You  get  more  than  just  printing  from  Omega 


THE  DANGLER  A  unique  and  inter¬ 
esting  format  with  envelope  dangling 
from  perforated  stub.  A  real  attention 
getter,  yet  very  functional. 


Response  pocket 

Simple  formats  containing 
pre-formed  envelope  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  printed 
piece.  Can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  along  perforations. 
These  formats  are  unique 
with  Omega  Press.  Many 
variables  are  available. 


This  was  created  for  a  film  process¬ 
ing  company  with  large  heavy-duty 
pocket.  Also  available  with  smaller 
envelope.  Suitable  for  all  types  of 
direct  response  offers. 


A  workable  format  used  by  a  major 
oil  company  soliciting  members  for 
new  motor  club.  Pocket  designed  to 
carry  application.  Annual  fee  can  be 
charged  to  credit  card  or  check  In¬ 
cluded  in  convenient  pocket. 
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126  foreign  correspondents 
talk  about  work  in  America 


By  John  C.  W.  Suh 

Foreign  correspondence  as  an  area  of 
international  communication  research  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  studies 
over  the  past  years  especially  since  World 
War  II.  The  studies  made  in  this  period, 
however,  have  been  directed  primarily  to 
the  problem  of  U.S.  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  living  in  foreign  countries.  Studies 
of  foreign  correspondents  stationed  in  this 
countiy,  reporting  about  America  for 
their  home  audiences,  have  been  neglected 
considerably. 

Communication,  either  interpersonal  or 
international,  ought  to  be,  at  least,  a  two- 
way  process.  If  a  communication  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  one  direction  alone,  the  pictures 
it  conveys  to  a  certain  audience  tend  to  be 
over-emphasized  at  best,  or  could  be  dis¬ 
torted  at  worst.  Current  international  ten¬ 
sions  and  complexities  and  overwhelming¬ 
ly  one-sided  influence  the  so-called  Big 
Powers  wield  on  the  international  scene, 
therefore,  require  more  acutely  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  such  multi¬ 
directional  flow  of  news  among  nations. 

The  news  foreign  correspondents  in  this 
country  send  out  for  their  home  consump¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  as  important,  or  per¬ 


haps  more  important,  than  the  informa¬ 
tion  flowing  in  from  outside  through 
American  overseas  reporters  because  the 
U.S.  image  abroad  could  be  affected  more 
by  what  others  (in  this  case  foreign  re¬ 
porters  in  this  country)  write  about  the 
U.S.  than  what  we  think  about  ourselves. 

From  this  basic  premise,  a  question¬ 
naire  survey  was  conducted  early  1970  by 
the  author  at  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication,  University  of 
Minnesota,  where  he  was  a  Ph.D.  candi¬ 
date,  specializing  in  international  commu¬ 
nication. 

What  follows  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
survey  of  126  foreign  correspondents, 
their  lives,  works,  and  attitudes-opinions. 
By  the  time  the  survey  was  conducted, 
there  were  approximately  870  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  this  country,  representing 
some  516  news  organizations  from  75 
countries  from  all  over  the  world. 

300  Selected 

Out  of  this  total  foreign  correspondent 
population,  300  were  selected  as  the  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  study  through  stratifled  random 


JOHN  C.  W.  SUN  is  presently  editor  of 
the  Pan  Asia  Times,  an  English-language 
newspaper  specializing  in  Asian  affairs 
published  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  also 
serves  as  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Asian 
Forum,  a  quarterly  academic  journal  on 
Asian  affairs.  Dr.  Sun  had  been  a  U.S. 
Correspondent  of  the  Korea  Times,  an 
English  language  newspaper  in  Seoul, 
Korea. 

sampling.  A  mail-questionnaire  was  the 
basic  data-gathering  tool,  along  with  some 
follow-up  interviews  and  personal  inquiry 
letters.  Four  mailings  were  used  after  a 
pre-test  to  collect  data.  One  hundred  and 
tw’enty-six  correspondents,  42  percent  of 
the  sample,  responded. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  number  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  in  the  U.S.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  approximation,  however,  was  ob¬ 
tained  through  an  intensive  painstaking 
cross-checking  of  five  reasonably  reliably 
sources  such  as  (1)  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Agency’s  Foreign  Press  TV  & 
Radio  Correspondents  in  the  U.S.,  (2) 
Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year¬ 
book,  (3)  Foreign  Press  Association’s  The 
Directory  of  Members,  (4)  Congressional 
Directory,  and  a  series  of  extremely  coop¬ 
erative  checkings  by  Mr.  William  Striek¬ 
er,  dii’ector  of  the  Foreign  Correspondents 
Center  in  New  York. 

The  126  respondents  I’epresented  70 
from  newspapers,  21  from  broadcasting 
companies,  16  from  news  agencies,  12 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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from  magazines,  and  one  from  a  book  pub¬ 
lishing  organization.  Geographically,  they 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  79;  Asia  and  Oceania,  29;  Latin 
.\merica,  7;  Canada,  5;  Eastern  Europe, 
3;  and  Middle  East,  3.  Correspondents 
from  both  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  not  represented  in  this  survey. 

Biographical  Information 

The  average  foreign  correspondent  in 
this  country  was  a  man  in  his  mid-forties, 
only  six  were  female. 

Income  ranged  from  $1,000  to  $35,000 
with  the  median  income  in  the  $10,000-13,- 
000  range.  Slightly  more  than  50%  of  the 
respondents  were  between  the  incomes  of 
$10,000  and  $19,000. 

Of  them,  33  had  some  college  education ; 
37  held  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent;  35,  a  master’s  degree;  and  five,  doc¬ 
toral  degrees. 

The  average  foreign  correspondent  in 
this  country  can  speak  about  three  lan¬ 
guages,  including  his  own. 

As  many  as  70  correspondents  were  en¬ 
gaged  with  newspapers,  21  with  broad¬ 
casting  companies,  16  with  wire  services, 
12  with  magazines,  and  one  with  book 
publishing. 

Journalistic  experience 

The  average  foreign  correspondent  in 
this  country  spent  an  average  of  8.6  years 


in  journalism  before  becoming  a  foreign 
correspondent  and  secondly  worked  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  about  2.5  years  on  the  aver¬ 
age  before  coming  over  to  the  U.S. 

The  number  of  words  foreigpi  corre¬ 
spondents  file  to  their  home  offices  every 
week  ranged  from  300  to  50,000  words; 
the  average  was  4,819  words.  The  news 
w’as  filed  mostly  through  four  communica¬ 
tion  channels — wireless,  telephone,  cable, 
and  air  mail. 

As  many  as  15  correspondents  said  they 
receive  no  suggestions  from  their  home 
offices;  28,  one  to  nine  percent  of  sugges¬ 
tions;  39,  10-19%;  32,  30-59%;  six,  60-85 
and  two,  100%. 

One  correspondent  indicated  he  feels 
strong  direct  control  from  his  home  office; 
33,  considerable  control,  but  they  felt  they 
are  encouraged  to  do  independent  work; 
49,  very  little  control;  42,  virtually  no 
control. 

Two  correspondents  sgid  their  news 
gets  far  less  play  than  it  should;  18, 
somew'hat  less  than  it  should;  97,  about 
the  right  amount  of  play;  one,  far  more 
play  than  it  should.  Eight  gave  no  re¬ 
sponse. 

What  type  of  news  they  write  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  their  daily  work?  Eighty-one 
indicated  interpretative  news;  25, 
straight-factual  news;  eight,  creative 
news;  six,  a  combination  of  straight- 
factual  and  interpretative  news;  one,  a 
combination  of  interpretative  and  creative 
news;  and  two,  a  combination  of  all  three 
categories. 


The  news  sources  they  most  rely  on  in 
their  daily  work  were:  U.S.  newspapers, 
86  correspondents;  U.S.  government  orga¬ 
nizations,  59;  U.S.  radio  and  television, 
43;  U.S.  magazines,  40;  personal  contact 
and  direct  observation,  32;  U.S.  news 
agencies,  24;  U.N.  officials,  14;  American 
public,  13;  foreign  embassies  and  diplo¬ 
mats,  11;  foreign  news  media  and  their 
correspondents,  9;  private  research  and 
thought,  7;  U.S.  politicians,  4;  and  other 
U.S.  public  documents,  2. 

The  extent  of  cooperation  by  their  news 
sources  was  rated  by  31  correspondents  as 
excellent;  by  78  as  adequate;  by  eight,  as 
inadequate;  by  only  one,  as  poor. 

The  five  worst  job  grievances  they 
listed  were:  inadequate  money,  perform¬ 
ing  many  non-editorial  duties,  time  diff¬ 
erence  between  the  U.S.  and  their  home 
offices,  too  much  competition  for  news,  and 
language. 

The  most  often  named  five  best  aspects 
of  their  jobs  were  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  opportunities  for  initiative  and 
creative  works,  the  job  itself,  meeting 
with  interesting  people,  and  enhanced 
professional  standing. 

Ma  ss  Media  Use 

What  type  of  mass  media  do  foreign 
correspondents  in  the  U.S.  use  most  regu¬ 
larly  in  their  work?  One  hundred  and  six 
(84.13%)  said  they  use  newspapers  most 
regularly;  six  (4.76%),  magazines;  anoth¬ 
er  six,  radio;  two,  television;  and  another 
tw’o,  news  agencies.  Four  correspondents 
declined  to  answer. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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neering  firm  doing  large  projects  for  large 
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However,  we  have  another  side  that’s  not  so 
well  known  —  namely,  our  ability  to  size 
and  shape  a  design  team  to  handle  smaller 
projects  for  smaller  clients,  offering  the 
same  creative,  comprehensive  thinking  and 
economy. 


So  when  you’re  considering  a  new  plant  or 
plant  expansion,  a  renovation,  an  engineer¬ 
ing  study  or,  perhaps,  just  an  opinion  on  a 
questionable  area  of  your  operation,  we  can 
identify  with  you. 

MAIN 
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The  five  most  regularly  read  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  among  correspondents  were:  the 
Neiv  York  Times,  123;  the  Washington 
Post,  86;  the  ir«//  Street  Jounial,  42;  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  38;  and  the 
New  York  Post,  24. 

The  five  most  trusted  U.S.  newspapers 
among  correspondents  included:  the  New 
York  Times,  104;  the  Washington  Post, 
77;  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  49;  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  39;  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  10.  The  New  York  Post  was 
replaced  by  the  Washington  Star  in  the 
“trust”  ranking.  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  third  place  in  the  readership  rating, 
moved  up  to  the  second  in  the  “trust” 
rating.  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Wa.«hington  Post  were  both  well  read  and 
well  trusted  by  the  majority  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  this  country. 

The  most  regularly  read  five  U.S.  mag¬ 
azines  among  correspondents  were: 
Xeu'steeek,  95;  Time,  89;  U.S.  Xeics  & 
World  Re})ort,  40;  Life,  30;  and  Xexc  Rc- 
jmhlic,  18.  The  most  trusted  five  U.S. 
magazines  were  Newsweek,  77;  Time,  64; 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  38;  Life  12; 
and  Business  ll'cct,  12. 

The  most  often  listed  five  professional 
organizations  they  joined  in  the  U.S.  were 
Foreign  Press  Association,  United  Na¬ 
tions  Correspondents  Association,  Nation¬ 
al  Press  Club,  Overseas  Writers  Club,  and 
State  Dejiaitment  Foreign  Corresirondents 
.4s.«ociation. 

Foreign  correspondents  in  this  country 
not  only  believe  journalism  is  certainly  a 
profession  but  also  actually  want  its  pro¬ 
fessionalization.  Although  they  have  some 
doubts  about  the  .socio-economic  status  of 
their  jobs,  compared  to  other  comparable 
ones,  they,  nevertheless,  believe  their 
family  and  friends  rate  their  jobs  high  in 
tenns  of  status  and  prestige. 

Correspondents  are  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  mandatory  college  education  for  begin¬ 
ning  journalists  but  they  feel  a  strong 
need  for  a  highly  specialized  journalism 
education  for  new  journalists. 


Own  «‘ode  «>f  elliics 

.Although  they  favor  a  strong  and  active 
professional  association  which  has  its  own 
code  of  ethics  whei’eby  to  discipline  a 
journalist  if  he  commits  an  unprofession¬ 
al  action,  they,  however,  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  certifying  beginning  journalists 
through  that  professional  organization. 


They  favor  improvement  of  the  standards 
for  admission  to  journalism,  even  if  a 
shortage  results. 

Correspondents  believe  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  professional  autonomy.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  correspondents  are  of  the  view 
that  journalists  as  a  group  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  claim  to  help  determine  both  news 
column  content  and  policies.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  goal,  they  feel  they  need 
more  professional  cooperation  among 
themselves  os  matters  of  professional  im¬ 
portance. 

If  a  journalist  has  editorial  conflicts 
with  his  employer,  the  majority  feel,  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  discontinue  to 
work  for  the  employer  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  journalist’s  fir.st  duty  is  to  the 
truth. 

Quite  significantly,  more  than  97 '‘J  of  the 
correspondents  believe  that  a  journalist 
must  accept  broad  personal  I'esponsibility 
for  his  judgment  and  action.  Also  impor¬ 
tant  in  its  implication  is  the  fact  that 
more  than  87''^  of  the  correspondents  feel 
a  journalist  should  be  willing  to  go  to 
jail,  if  neces.sary,  to  protect  the  identity 
of  his  news  sources. 

Coriespondents  were  asked  whether  the 
current  state  of  international  flow  of  news 
is  satisfactory.  Eighty-three  coriespon¬ 
dents  said  “no”  and  38,  “yes.” 

Strong  dissatisfaction  was  also  ex¬ 
pressed  by  foreign  corres])ondents  to  the 
.statement,  “The  foreign  corresiiondents 
stationed  in  the  U.S.  have  covei’ed  the 
U.S.  adequately.”  Forty-five  correspon¬ 
dents  agreed  to  the  statement,  while  65 
disagreed.  Si.xteen  gave  no  answers. 

Hitnie  country  coverage 

Have  American  mass  media  covered  ad¬ 
equately  the  countries  those  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  represent  in  this  country?  Thir¬ 
ty-two  said  affirmatively,  while  86  nega¬ 
tively.  Eight  did  not  respond. 

To  the  statement,  “Foreign  news  in 
American  mass  media  is  inadequate  and 
unbalanced,  thereby  giving  misleading 
jiictures  of  the  country  I  represent,”  78 
correspondents  agreed,  while  40  dis¬ 
agreed. 

A  total  of  118  correspondents  expressed 
“yes”  to  the  statement,  “What  foreign 
correspondents  here  report  about  America 
has  significant  bearings  on  American 
image  abroad,”  indirectly  indicating  the 
importance  of  their  jobs  as  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent. 

To  the  statement,  “My  work  as  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  is  sometimes  made 
difficult  because  of  U.S.  relations  with  the 
country  I  represent,”  only  13  indicated 
“yes,”  while  110  said  “no.” 


Most  find  jobs  interesting 

The  most  popular  concepts  they  had  of 
their  jobs  were  “interesting”  and  “useful” 
which  received  more  than  70^/  of  the  total 
votes.  The  least  jiopular  concepts  which 
leceived  less  than  .50%  of  the  votes  were 
“complex”  and  “difficult.”  The  remaining 
categories,  “reliable”  and  “colorful”  were 
in  between. 

Five  major  obstacles  they  consider  the 
most  imi)ortant  in  covering  the  U.S.  were: 
inadequate  money,  official  news  manage¬ 
ment,  lack  of  time  and  personnel,  union 
restrictions,  and  discriminatory  treatment 
by  news  sources,  in  that  order. 

The  five  most  important  qualities  they 
li.sted  included:  foreign  language,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  talent,  adaptability  to  foreign 
envii'onment,  good  knowledge  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  he  is  to  work,  and  writing  skill, 
in  that  order. 

The  five  most  important  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  the  international  communication 
were:  more  exchange  of  newsmen,  more 
exchange  of  other  cultural  activities, 
greater  emphasis  on  foreign  news  by  mass 
media,  more  frequent  contact  with  home 
office,  and  better  presentation  of  foreign 
news  by  mass  media. 

World’s  leading  newspapers  most  often 
named  were:  the  New  York  Times  (89), 
Le  Monde  (53),  the  London  Times  (46), 
the  Xeue  Zurcher  Zeitung  of  Switzerland 
(23),  and  the  Gxiardian  of  England  (18). 

A  total  of  42  i)ositive  aspects  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  were  listed  by  121  correspondents.  The 
five  most  liked  things  were:  freedom,  in¬ 
cluding  freedom  of  the  press,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  i)eoi)le,  material  wealtn,  open  society, 
and  unlimited  opportunities. 

Of  51  negative  aspects  of  America 
listed  by  123  correspondents,  the  five  most 
disliked  included:  crime  and  violence,  raci¬ 
al  discrimination,  money-orientation,  de¬ 
humanizing  society,  and  American  food. 

The  five  most  popular  images  those  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  consider  the  most  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  .American  ))eo])le  in  general 
were:  materialistic  (91),  friendly  (71), 
hard-working  (67),  generous  (65),  and 
naive  (64). 

Correspondents  were  finally  asked, 
“How  do  you  feel  about  your  life  in  the 
U.S.?”  In  a  group  of  113  respondents,  26 
(20.64'^f)  said  they  feel  very  happy;  54 
(42.85'1),  fairly  happy;  31  (24.60%),  no 
complaints;  ten  (7.98%),  fairly  unhappy; 
two  (1.58%),  very  unhappy. 

Defy  correspondent  stereotype 

Today’s  foreign  coiiespondent  in  the 
U.S.,  as  depicted  in  this  study,  is  a  ma¬ 
ture  man  (or  woman)  who  seems  to  defy 
the  traditional  romantic  picture  of  the 
foreign  correspondent  in  the  early  days. 
He  is  in  his  mid-forties,  married,  earns  a 
fairly  comfortable  income,  carries  a  little 
bundle  of  academic  degrees  with  him,  and 
speaks  two  or  three  languages. 

Professionally  he  is  a  highly  seasoned 
man.  He  spent  at  least  eight  years  in 
journalism  before  becoming  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  worked  elsewhere  in  the 
world  for  at  least  two  years  before  com¬ 
ing  over  to  the  U.S.  He  is  a  full-time 
jouinalist  whose  primary  duty  in  the  U.S. 
is  in  editorial  work. 
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LISTED  BELOW  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  NEWSPAPERS  WHO  HAVE  DISCOVERED 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BUYING  FROM  CENTRAL  INK  .  .  . 


EAST 

Free  Press 
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A  NEW  PLANT  is  under  construction  for  the  News-Sun,  semi-weekly  newspaper  serving  Sun  City 
and  Youngtown,  Arizona.  Burt  Freireich,  News-Sun  publisher,  says  the  expansion  project  features 
a  $250,000  building  and  a  $135,000  Goss  Community  press  with  six  four-page  units.  Architect 
for  the  building  is  Sun  Citian  Wallace  H.  Brown,  designer  of  the  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern 
plant  in  Wisconsin.  The  News-Sun,  formerly  a  weekly,  converted  to  semi-weekly  publication  last  fall. 


Ohio  daily 
holds  classes 
for  news  staff 

“Golden  Triangle  University”  in  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  has  graduated  its  first  class  of 
journalists. 

The  graduates  are  the  21  members  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Hamilton  (0.) 
Journal-News,  a  Harte-Hanks  newspaper 
serving  the  Golden  Triangle  of  South¬ 
western  Ohio. 

The  GTU  curriculum,  composed  by 
managing  editor  Jim  Blount,  was  covered 
in  nine  45-minutes  sessions  in  March. 
Classes  were  conducted  on  company  time. 

The  name.  Golden  Triangle  University 
is  based  on  the  newspaper’s  market  area. 
Tucker  Sutherland,  publisher-editor  of  the 
paper  since  it  was  acquired  by  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  in  May,  1971, 
launched  the  Golden  Triangle  concept  in 
October,  1971. 

The  triangle  includes  the  towns  of 
Hamilton,  Fairfield,  Mason,  Trenton  and 
Oxford  in  Butler,  Warren  and  Preble 
Counties  in  Southwestern  Ohio.  Popula¬ 
tion  of  the  triangle  is  more  than  177,000 
persons  in  more  than  51,600  households, 
Sutherland  explained. 

Series  of  seminars 

Classes  were  a  series  of  seminars  aimed 
at  improving  editorial  skills  and  providing 
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the  staff  with  information  on  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  o])erations. 

GTU  classes  included  heavy  emphasis 
on  reiiorting,  writing  and  editing  tech¬ 
niques.  The  iirogram  began  with  Suther¬ 
land  discussing  “What  the  Publisher  Ex¬ 
pects.” 

The  writing  sessions  were  led  by  Bill 
Siebert,  news  editor;  John  Lowery,  a 
former  Georgia  newspaperman  who 
teaches  journalism  at  Miami  University’s 
Oxford  Campus;  Jim  Blount,  managing 
editor  and  a  part-time  journalism  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Miami’s  Hamilton  Campus;  and 
Jim  Newton,  a  veteran  Journal-News  re¬ 
porter  and  free-lance  writer. 

Chief  photographer  Dick  Burns  con¬ 
ducted  one  meeting  on  photography  and 
cutline  writing.  He  also  presented  a  re¬ 
sume  of  ideas  from  an  Ohio  News  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  seminar. 

Other  classes  were  conducted  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  Dave  Kramer,  Circulation 
Director  Carroll  C.  Alexander  and  Oper¬ 
ations  Director  Chet  Achord. 

Jim  Irwin,  a  Hamilton  lawyer  whose 
firm  represents  the  Journal-News,  led  a 
class  on  fairness  and  libel.  Irwin,  who 
also  graduated  from  the  GTU  course,  used 
recent  news  stories  as  examples  in  his 
discussion. 

“The  seminars  were  necessary  for  two 
reasons,”  Blount  said.  “First,  the  content 
and  philosophy  of  the  Journal-News  has 
been  changed  since  July,  1971.  Second,  we 
feel  all  editorial  people  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  improving  their  knowledge  and 
skills.” 

On  llieir  own 

“This  is  the  fii’.st  time  the  Journal-News 
has  attempted  a  training  program  for  edi¬ 
torial  employes,”  Blount  said.  “Previous¬ 
ly,  new  employes  were  given  a  few  in¬ 
structions  on  procedures  when  they  were 
hired,  then  they  were  on  their  own.” 

“We  have  talented  and  enthusiastic  per¬ 
sons  on  the  staff,  but  they  need  to  improve 


particular  skills,”  the  managing  editor  ex¬ 
plained.  “For  example,  some  persons  are 
excellent  reporters,  but  are  clumsy  writ¬ 
ers.  Others  are  careful  writers,  but  are 
weak  at  interviewing  or  researching.” 

A  16-page  outline  was  distributed  to 
cla.ss  members  at  the  first  meeting.  It  in¬ 
cluded  basic  ideas  on  reporting,  interview¬ 
ing,  writing  and  editing.  A  supplement,  in¬ 
cluding  a  synopsis  of  each  class,  was  given 
each  graduate  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
seminars. 

“The  outline  and  synopsis  will  be  useful 
in  indoctrinating  new  members  of  the 
staff  in  the  future,”  Blount  said. 

Style  bonk 

The  Journal-News  does  not  have  a  style- 
book  or  written  guidelines  for  its  staff 
and  an  outgrowth  of  GTU  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees  to  compile  a  style 
and  guide  book. 

“There  was  some  doubt  about  how  staff 
member's  would  accept  the  idea  of  GTU,” 
Blount  said.  “Several  staff  members  have 
been  with  the  newspaper  for  20  or  more 
years.  They  were  among  the  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  participants. 

“We  tried  to  limit  each  session  to  45 
minutes,  but  it  was  impossible.  Some  of 
the  questions  and  discussion  continued  for 
as  long  as  an  hour  after  the  class  dis¬ 
missed. 

Several  staff  members  offered  sugges¬ 
tions  for  future  meetings.  The  second  se- 
me.ster  will  include  makeup,  a  topic  which 
was  postponed  until  decisions  were  made 
on  the  newspaper’s  conversion  to  cold 
type. 

• 

Young  weekly  folds 

The  North  Const  Times-Eaglc,  a  weekly 
newspajier  published  at  Wheeler,  Ore.,  for 
49  weeks,  has  ceased  publication  for  lack 
of  funds,  said  editor  Bob  Need. 
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Pioneering  blaek  newsman 
writes  30  to  brave  career 


By  Ernie  Johnston  Jr. 

If  Ted  Poston  had  to  do  it  all  over 
agrain,  he  would  live  his  life  as  a  joui-nal- 
ist  the  same  way  he  did  it  for  the  past  40 
years. 

He  would  take  on  those  dangrerous  as¬ 
signments  in  the  deep  south  for  the  New 
York  Post  and  he  would  type  away  furi¬ 
ously  to  make  the  final  Post  edition. 

— And  he  would  put  out  the  New  York 
Contender,  the  paper  where  he  gained  his 
initial  journalistic  experience.  That  was 
the  paper  published  by  Poston’s  older 
brother. 

Now  the  veteran  journalist,  chief 
rewriteman,  has  retired  from  the  New 
York  Post  after  26  years  on  the  paper 
and  40  years  in  communications. 

With  those  long  years,  Poston  takes 
with  him  the  title  of  “Dean  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists.”  The  fearless  Poston  came  along 
at  a  time  when  there  were  no  blacks  on 
any  major  daily  publication  and  he  has 
covered  just  about  any  story  or  assign¬ 
ment  you  can  mention. 

It  has  been  fun  for  him  and  at  times 
dangerous.  Poston  knows  first  hand  what 
it’s  like  to  be  a  black  northern  i-eporter 
alone  in  the  south  covering  racial  stories. 

He  also  knows  what  it  was  like  to  have 
been  tbe  only  black  reporter  covering  New 
York  City. 

“When  I  first  went  to  the  Post,  I  was 
assigned  to  cover  City  Hall.  Well  I  went 
there  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  never  got 
a  story. 

“The  reporters  would  exchange  stories 
without  telling  me  about  them.  They 
would  look  at  me  as  if  to  say  I  had  a  heil 
of  a  nerve  coming  into  that  white  man’s 
province. 

“\\Tienever  there  was  a  breaking  story, 
the  reporters  would  go  into  another  room 
to  compare  notes.  That  went  on  for  awhile 
until  I  got  tired  of  it  and  began  to  scoop 
them  on  stories. 

“That  broke  tbe  ice  and  they  began 
asking  me  what  was  going  on,”  said  Pos¬ 
ton. 

Gave  him  an  exclusive 

He  also  recalls  the  time  when  he  cov¬ 
ered  a  press  conference  called  by  former 
Mayor  William  O’Dwyer. 

“I  stayed  through  the  press  conference 
and  asked  questions  here  and  there  but 
after  everyone  had  left,  he  told  me  to  wait 
a  minute.  He  kept  me  in  his  office  and 
gave  me  an  exclusive. 

“I  looked  at  him  and  said.  Mayor  why 
are  you  doing  this  for  me — you  don’t  know 
me.  He  said  that  he  had  looked  up  during 
the  press  conference  and  saw  that  I  was  a 
black  reporter  working  first  string  for  a 
daily  paper*. 

“He  said  that  any  Negro  working  first 
string  for  a  daily  paper  must  be  a  hell  of 
a  Negro  so  I  want  to  get  you  in  my  corner 
right  away,”  Poston  recalled. 
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Poston’s  most  famous  anecodote  is  about 
the  time  he  went  to  Washington  just  to 
spend  five  minutes,  but  stayed  five  years 
instead. 

“That  was  five  years  to  the  minute.  I 
got  to  Washington  Sept.  27,  1940  with 
intentions  of  going  back  to  the  Post  to 
work.  That  was  4  p.m.  in  1940  and  I  left 
Washington  the  same  time  on  Sept.  27, 
1945. 

“So  you  can  see  I’m  perhaps  the  only 
man  who  spent  five  years  to  the  minute  in 
Washington  and  I  got  nervous  that  the 
taxi  or  train  would  be  late  which  would 
foul  up  the  time  schedule,”  said  Poston. 

It  was  during  that  five-year-period  that 
Poston  worked  in  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  in  Washington. 

Full  of  plaques 

Look  at  Poston’s  basement  wall  in  his 
Brooklyn  home  and  you  can  read  off  the 
names  on  the  plaques  which  are  many. 

There  is  one  from  the  Omega  Psi  Phi 
Fraternity,  the  Geist  Foundation,  the 
Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  University,  a  National  Commenda¬ 
tion  Award  for  Rural  Schools,  the  Hey- 
wood  Broun  Memorial  Award  and  the 
George  Polk  Award  for  outstanding  na¬ 
tional  reporting. 

The  latest  is  a  Distinguished  Medal 
from  the  City  of  New  York  and  a  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  plaque  from  the  Boroughs 
of  Brooklyn,  Bronx  and  Queens. 

The  plaques  tell  the  story  about  Pos¬ 
ton’s  career  and  the  piles  and  piles  of 
clippings  are  further  proof. 

But  now  that  its  all  over,  what  is  Pos¬ 
ton  going  to  do? 

“I’m  65  years  old  now  and  I  have  been 
working  since  I  was  fifteen.  I  ran  away 
from  home  at  15  years  of  age  so  why 
shouldn’t  I  rest  now. 

“I  can’t  very  well  rest,  though — if  I 
went  to  rest,  I  would  be  bored.”  Rest, 
however,  will  be  catching  up  on  his  soul 
food  cooking  which  he  admits  has  become 
rusty  since  the  major  portion  of  his  time 
was  spent  meeting  deadlines  and  telling 
the  public  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world. 

Rest  for  Poston  will  also  mean  settling 
down  on  a  river  bank  in  his  hometown  of 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.  and  enjoying  his  favor¬ 
ite  pastime — fishing. 

Ah’eady  Poston  is  planning  to  put  to¬ 
gether  an  anthology  concerning  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  youth  in  the  town. 

“I  want  to  write  stories  about  my  life 
as  a  student  in  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
grammar  school.  I  have  already  published 
18  such  stories  in  separate  anthologies,” 
said  Poston. 

Never  tried  to  be  crusader 

Poston  readily  admits  that  he  has  not 
tried  or  even  made  an  attempt  to  be  a 


TED  POSTON,  left,  receives  a  citation  from 
Brooklyn  Borough  President  Sebastian  Leone. 


crusader  at  the  Post.  “It’s  just  that  they 
were  the  stories  that  I  knew  the  most 
about,  I  was  successful. 

“The  Post  was  wonderful  to  me  and  the 
paper  admitted  during  my  tenure  that  I 
knew  moi’e  about  the  question  of  black 
relations  than  they  did  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  would  accept  my  judg¬ 
ment,”  said  Poston. 

However,  Poston  admits  that  covering 
the  minority  community  is  far  different 
than  his  earlier  days  in  journalism. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  difficulty  covering  the 
black  community  now.  You  need  the  con¬ 
tact  and  you  have  to  know  where  that 
contact  is  and  the  sources  must  know  the 
reporter. 

“Back  in  the  earlier  days,  people  were 
happy  to  see  a  black  reporter  covering  a 
story.  There  were  only  guys  like  myself 
and  the  late  Orrin  Evans  who  worked  in 
Philadelphia  with  the  Record  and  Bulletin 
and  we  were  the  representatives  of  the 
white  dailies,”  said  Poston. 

“I  remember  the  time  when  Poston  and 
Evans  were  the  only  blacks  representing 
major  dailies  at  NAACP  conventions  but 
look  around  now  at  the  array  of  black 
reporters  and  they  represent  almost  every 
major  daily  publication,”  remarked  Henry 
Lee  Moon,  public  relations  director  of  the 
NAACP  at  one  of  its  conferences. 

Trying  to  learn  the  business 

“The  black  reporter  today  is  going  to 
make  it  because  those  who  are  seriously 
interested  in  the  media  are  willing  to  fight 
for  his  survival,”  said  Poston. 

“They  are  realizing  that  the  reporter 
today  is  not  the  guy  with  a  crooked  hat 
pulled  over  his  eyes  and  going  around 
yelling  ‘scoop,  stop  the  press.  Some  of 
them,  although  not  enough  of  them  are 
trying  to  learn  what  the  business  is 
about.” 

During  the  40-years  of  Poston’s  jour¬ 
nalistic  career,  he  has  been  able  to  influ¬ 
ence  young  blacks  as  well  as  whites. 

Many  young  journalists  give  credit  to 
Poston  for  helping  them  become  success¬ 
ful.  “I  would  work  with  young  joumalists 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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On  April  30,  the  world’s  great  opera  stars  great  opera  stars  will  gather  at  the  Met  to  pay  tribute 
will  perform  highlights  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Gala  to  the  great  impresario  in  the  best  way  they  can,  with 
for  Sir  Rudolf  Bing  on  CBS-TV.  individual  performances  of  their  most  famous  roles. 

For  the  last  22  years,  Sir  Rudolf,  General  Texaco,  which  sponsors  the  Metropolitan  Opera  radio 
Manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  has  broadcasts  each  season,  is  especially 

been  a  dynamic  force  in  the  cultural  life  of  pleased  to  bring  you  the  most  stirring  mo- 

thecountry.Nowheisaboutto  retire.  Tocom-  I  |Ej(#lCO|  nientsof  Sir  Rudolf  Bing's  farewell  inaone- 
memorate  this  event,  many  of  the  world's  hour  CBS-TV  special. 

lune  in  thelexaco  Metropolitan  Opera  Gala,April  30, CBS-TV 

9:30-10:30  p.m..  Eastern  Daylight  Time.  Consult  local  time  listing  in  other  areas. 
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setter  and  a  very  good  one.  It  sets  up  to  150  text  lines  per  minute. 

It  also  does  very  good  display  work.  5  through  36  point. 

Then  there’s  the  Harris  Fototronic  1200  on  the  right.  It’s  a  dis¬ 
play/text  machine  and  a  very  good  one.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  high 
quality  composition — display,  text,  mixed  copy,  tabular.  5  through  72 
point. 

It  produces  30  text  lines  per  minute. 

The  fact  that  these  two  work  together  and  cover  for  each  other  is  a 
big  exclusive.  The  same  computer  software  will  drive  both  machines. 
And  this  means  the  180-line-per-minute  Fototronic  TxT/ 1200  system 
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an  edition. 

The  TxT.  The  1200.  They  cover  for  each  other.  And  that’s  a  com¬ 
forting  thought. 
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cipl(‘s”  to  vpsolvc  the  conflict  between 
press  and  government.  Senator  Ervin  said. 
Indicating  that  his  committee  may  not  re¬ 
port  favoraidy  the  Newsmen’s  Privilege 
Act  or  other  legislation  in  its  jurisdiction, 
Si'iiator  Ervin  said,  in  res|ionse  to  a 
(luestion  by  .lames  Hoge  of  the  Chicago 
Suii-TioicR,  that  the  Constitution  is 
enough  to  jirotect  newsmen’s  rights  and 
he  did  not  think  legislation  is  necessary. 

Professor  Fisher  said  that  there  was  no 
single  answer  to  the  ])rohlem  of  gov¬ 
ernment  secrecy  vs.  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  journalist.  Some  secrecy  was  desir¬ 
able,  he  asserted,  'and  any  classification 
system  was  hound  to  include  some  over¬ 
classification.  How(‘ver,  he  said,  there  was 
“something  funny'’  about  substituting  the 
judgment  of  newsmen  for  that  of  officials 
in  deciding  what  to  declassify  and  he 
doubted  if  .Tack  Anderson’s  judgment  was 
necessarily  superior  to  that  of  government 
officials  responsible  for  national  security. 

But.  he  told  the  editors,  do  not  be 
diverted  by  threat  of  jtrosecution,  from 
l)ublishing  what  you  think  you  should 
l)rint.  .''ometimes  it  is  right  to  break  the 
law,  Prof.  Fisher  said,  and  under  some 
circumstances  editors  should  print  “what 
the  law  says  you  can’t  ])rint.” 

Ma  roney  stilted  in  substance  the  jiosi- 
tion  taken  by  the  Administration  in  seek¬ 
ing  ill!  iti junction  to  jirevent  the  New 
York  Tio)t!i,  Washington  Post  and  other 
newspai>ers  from  imblishing  the  Pentagon 
i  Papers.  There  are  two  concepts  of  govern- 
I  ment  contidentiiility.  he  said:  1.  Informa- 
j  tion  relating  to  nation:il  security,  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  would  be  detrimental  to  na¬ 
tional  defense  interests  and  2.  interde- 
partmentiil  memorandii  containing  the 
candid  dehiite  and  recommendations  of 
government  officials  relating  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  making  process. 

Concepts  of  what  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  and  the  press  has  a  right  to 
publish  are  embodied  not  only  in  the  First 
Amendment  but  in  statute  law.  The  ques¬ 
tion  turned,  Maroney  said,  turned  on  what 
limitation  may  properly  be  placed  upon 
those  rights.  If  newspaiiers  were  to 
have  substantial  access  to  classified  ma- 
teral  and  were  entiredy  free  to  determine 
for  themselves  what  was  proper  to  pub¬ 
lish,  Maroney  asserted,  “interminable  mis¬ 
chief  would  result.” 

Maroney  cited  a  Supreme  Court  case  in 
which  the  Court  said  that  “the  right  to 
speak  and  publish  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  unrestricted  right  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion.” 

He  urged  the  press,  before  publishing, 
to  give  “substantial  weight  and  a  pre¬ 
sumption  of  good  faith  to  the  fact  that  a 
document  has  been  classified  by  an  official 
of  the  government.” 

Creed  Black,  of  the  Philiadclphia  In¬ 
quirer,  who  was  moderator  of  the  panel, 
asked  the  editors  how  many  would  have 
published  the  Pentagon  Papers  had  they 
been  given  them.  Black  decided  that,  on  a 
show  of  hands,  the  vote  had  been  about  4 
to  1  for  publication. 


$300  top  provided 
in  UPI-Guild  pact 

Negotiating  teams  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  and  the  Wire  Service  Guild 
agreed  on  a  two-year  contract  which 
would  raise  the  top  salary  for  “key 
newsman”  to  $270,  as  of  March  10,  1972; 
to  $28.5  in  1973  and  to  $300  on  January  6, 
1974. 

The  total  increase  of  $48  a  week  was 
about  19  percent  above  the  iiresent  scale. 
The  general  minimum  above  $252  was  also 
raised  $48. 

The  top  pension  benefit  will  go  to  $400  a 
month  with  a  67  percent  increase.  Under 
the  retirement  program  the  accumulation 
of  pension  benefits  will  cease  at  age  65. 
For  the  first  time  the  pension  program 
includes  a  death  benefit  to  be  paid  to  the 
sitouse  of  an  employe  who  dies  after  vest¬ 
ing  of  benefits  and  who  had  reached  age 
.55. 

Other  improvements  in  the  contract  in¬ 
clude  an  extension  of  maternity  leaves  up 
to  a  year  for  medical  i-easons,  auto  use  up 
to  13  cents  a  mile  for  the  first  125  miles 
and  11  cents  a  mile  thereafter,  and  the 
addition  of  six  more  bureaus  to  five-day 
status. 

• 

Best-looking  Canada 
dailies  are  selected 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and  the 
Prandnn  Sun.  were  named  top  winners  in 
this  year’s  John  A.  MacLaren  competition 
for  best-looking  Canadian  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  two  were  double  winners:  the  Globe 
also  was  chosen  for  the  best  apiiearing 
financial  page  and  the  Sun  for  the  best 
editorial  page.  The  awards  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  typography,  layout  and 
makeup  in  editions  of  last  December  14. 

In  the  over-30, 000  class,  he.st  page 
awards  w’ere  made  to;  Montreal  Le  De- 
roir,  front  page,  a  previous  winner  in  this 
category:  Saskatoon  Star  Phoenix,  edito¬ 
rial  page;  Toronto  Star,  sports  page; 
Montreal  Star,  women’s  page. 

Page  award  winners  in  the  under-30,000 
class  in  addition  to  the  Brandon  Sun 
were;  Peterborough  Examiner,  front  page 
and  financial  page;  Brantford  Expositor, 
sports  page;  Lethbridge  Herald,  women’s 
page. 

• 

Series  on  arson  wins 
prize  and  gets  action 

Steve  Higgins,  25  year  old  reporter  for 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demoerat,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  news  media 
awards  sponsored  by  the  International 
•Association  of  Fire  Fighters.  He  placed 
first  among  40  entrants  for  his  series  of 
articles  on  .Arson-for-Profit  in  the  St. 
Louis  area. 

Higgins  was  awarded  a  plaque  and 
$500.  His  stories  resulted  in  grand  jury 
investigations  and  criminal  indictments, 
as  well  as  an  arson  squad  in  the  St.  Louis 
Fire  Department. 


‘Years  of  women’ 
for  employment 
with  news  media 

“I  think  the  70’s  will  be  the  years  of  the 
women  in  journalism,”  said  Marcia  Don- 
nan,  Fine  Arts-Women’s  Editor,  Rapid 
Citg  Journal. 

Mrs.  Donnan  was  a  participant  on  an 
employment  outlook  panel  during  the 
Fifth  Annual  Invitational  College  Press 
Convention  at  South  Dakota  State  Univer¬ 
sity  .April  14-15. 

Other  membeis  on  the  panel  were  Ben 
Brown,  bureau  chief.  Associated  Press, 
Minneapolis;  Max  Brown,  manager, 
KRVN  Radio,  Lexington,  Neb.;  Robert 
Snair,  editor  of  Brookings  Daily  Register, 
and  W.  J.  McDermott,  manager.  South 
Dakota  Press  Association. 

At  no  other  time  in  history  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  been  so  great  for  women,  Mrs. 
Donnan  added,  because  of  the  Equal  Op¬ 
portunities  Act,  Equal  Pay  Act  and  Civil 
Rights  Acts. 

She  pointed  out  that  newspapers  are 
moving  in  a  direction  that  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  for  women,  and,  opportunities  are 
increasing  in  the  news  side  of  reporting. 

“Our  roles  are  more  exciting,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “because  we  are  writing  about 
things  that  at  one  time  were  thought  to  be 
only  front  page  news.” 

Ben  Brown  said  the  job  market  is  very 
crowded.  The  turnover  in  the  AP  is  al¬ 
most  nil,  he  explained.  “Even  though  this 
may  sound  discouraging,”  he  added,  “I 
think  the  opportunities  are  greater.” 

Snair  said,  “I  think  there  is  a  cycle  of 
about  five  years  \vhere  there  is  a  surplus 
of  journalists.”  This  year’s  graduates  are 
on  the  wrong  part  of  the  cycle. 

Community  newsjiapers  need  a  lot  of 
young  people,  McDermott  indicated. 
“Starting  in  1973  there  is  going  to  be  a 
great  upsurge  in  the  jobs  available  in  the 
weeklies  and  small  dailies,”  he  said. 

Max  Brown  said  opportunities  in  the 
breadcasting  media  ai'e  increasing  rapidly. 
• 

Religion  writers 
named  fellows 

Four  newspapers,  the  AP  and  seven 
newsmen  were  cited  by  the  Religious  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Council  at  its  43rd  national 
convention. 

Newspapers  honored  were:  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  Washington  Post. 

The  AP  was  given  a  merit  award  for 
“distinguished  achievements  in  religious 
journalism.”  George  Cornell,  AP  religion 
writer,  was  named  a  fellow  for  the  second 
time. 

Others  named  fellows  wei*e: 

Martha  Man,  Times  Herald  religion  ed¬ 
itor; 

Dan  Thrapp  and  John  Dart,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  reporters; 

William  Reed  Jr.,  Tennessean  religion 
editor; 

William  R.  MacKaye  and  Betty 
Medsger,  religion  reporters  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 
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Goto  bed  with  us 
and  save  money. 


Is  your  composing  room 
in  a  panic  everytime  you  put 
the  paper  to  bed?  Display  ads. 
Classified  update.  Late  news 
copy.  Corrections  and  changes, 
Headlines.  Stock  quotes.  Your 
two  best  keyboard  operators  are  both 
out.  Deadlines  don’t  wait. 

You  know  that  a  phototype- 
.setting  computer  would  format  your 
display  ads  faster,  store  and  update 
your  clasisfied  ads  and  stock  quotes 
with  ease,  .set  your  headlines  from 
“idoit  tape,”  and  all  with  office 
typists,  or  your  secretary  if  need  be. 
But  can  you  afford  a  computer? 

You  can.  If  it’s  an  RLF 
Enterprises  Compositron.  It  will  do 
anything  that  computers  costing 
three  to  five  times  as  much  will.  One 
Compositron  can  time-share  schedule 
your  composed-format  text  into  up 
to  ten  phototypesetters  at  a  time. 
Even  if  they  are  of  different  makes. 
Ordinary  typists  at  .simple  keyboards 
can  set  complicated  grocery  ads, 
sports  statistics,  or  newspaper  text. 
All  style  and  format  changes  are 
keyboard  controlled  by  easily 
remembered  simple  keystrokes.  The 
Compositron  does  the  rest!  Hyphe¬ 
nation,  homographing,  tabbing  up  to 
15  columns,  variable  column  cutting, 
and  just  about  anything  else  you 


(or  we)  can  think  of.  It  also  accepts 
wire- service  tape  modes,  stock  market 
data,  and  teletype  paper  tapes 
directly.  Direct  connection  of  the 
Compositron  to  the  phototypesetter 
lets  you  transmit  typesetting  via 
teletype  wire  to  a  branch  office 
machine  anywhere. 

The  Compositron  designed 
expressly  for  newspaper  and  directory 
services  is  called  Model  FC.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  standard  Model  F,  but 
has  added  a  disk  storage  unit  with  a 
capacity  for  about  the  usual  Sunday 
Los  Angeles  Times  classified  section. 
This  unit  is  tailored  for  repeat 
applications  .such  as  cla.ssified  text 
settings,  directories,  and  name  and 
addre.ss  lists,  as  well  as  regular  text 
and  ad  setting.  Any  information  that 
needs  periodic  update  can  he  stored, 
called  hack,  changed,  set,  and  stored 
again.  Video  terminals,  optical 
character  readers,  and  magnetic  tape 
inputs  and  readers  can  also  be  used 
with  the  Compositron  FC.  Included 
in  the  price  of  the  Compositron  is  the 
training  given  to  your  operator  right 
in  your  shop. 


The  cost?  Here  is  where 
the  Compositron  really  shines. 
The  Model  FC  costs  under 
$40,000;  the  Model  F  under 
$25,000.  You  can  lease  or  buy. 

In  most  composing  rooms, 
either  Compositron  will  pay  for  itself 
in  the  first  year,  even  if  you  only  have 
a  single  phototypesetter. 

For  years,  RLF  Enterprises  has 
serviced  phototypesetters  and  created 
sophisticated  auxiliary  hardware  for 
them.  We  know  what  shops  need.  We 
designed  our  basic  software  package 
out  of  this  knowledge  and  we  can  also 
prepare  additional  programs  to 
compose  any  of  your  formats  from 
straight  through  “idiot”  tape. 

There’s  more  to  tell.  We’d  like 
to  show  you  the  benefits  of  having  a 
Compositron  right  in  your  composing 
room.  Call  or  write  and  we’ll  show 
you  how  you  can  put  your  paper  to 
bed  with  us  and  stuff  your  mattress 
with  the  savings. 

RLF  Enterprises  office  is  at 
6261  Primrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90068  or  phone  (213)  464-4184. 


cocnpo/itron 


Look  for  us  at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference  in  Atlantic  City,  June  11-15 


news-people 


Ted  Poston 

{Continued  from  page  34) 


whenever  I  got  them  on  the  phone  to 
rewrite  their  stories.  That’s  when  they 
learned  to  become  real  reporters,”  he 
said. 

Poston’s  experience  speaks  for  itself.  In 
the  30’s  he  went  to  the  South  to  cover  the 
Scottsboro  case.  That  was  at  a  time  when 
a  black  reporter  went  it  alone  and  didn’t 
have  the  protection  of  a  television  camera 
or  the  companionship  of  a  buddy  from 
another  paper. 

Poston  found  that  board  and  lodging 
presented  the  major  problem.  He  covered 
the  trial  by  posing  as  an  itinerant  observ¬ 
er  and  sat  in  the  black  balcony. 

He  managed  to  get  away  with  it  until 
his  identity  was  inadvertantly  exposed, 
but  he  managed  to  escape  unharmed. 

Even  as  late  as  1964  when  he  covered 
the  Byron  De  LaBeckwith  tidal  in  Jack- 
son,  Miss.  (Beckwith  was  on  trial  for  the 
murder  of  civil  rights  leader  Medgar  Ev¬ 
ers)  he  had  to  walk  a  mile  to  find  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  Poston  was  threatened  when 
he  ventured  into  a  downtown  hotel  to  pick 
up  a  new'spaper. 

All  of  it  is  in  the  past  now.  Poston  has 
retired  but  he’ll  remember  it  all.  The  yells 
of  “copy”  to  the  copy  boys,  the  sound  of 
teletype  machines,  the  sight  of  the  Klu 
Klux  Klan  in  the  deep  south,  the  long  list 
of  awards  and  most  of  all  a  rewarding  40 
years  in  journalism. 

“If  I  had  to  do  it  over  again,  I  would  do 
every  bit  of  it  just  like  I  did  it  the  past  40 
years,”  said  Poston. 

Charles  Herrel  dies 

Charles  J.  Herrel,  controller  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  from  1950  until  he  retired  in  1969, 
died  April  17.  He  w’as  70  years  old  and 
lived  in  West  Milford,  NJ, 
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SlU  journalism  school 
presents  awards  to  four 

Four  newspaper  editors  were  honored 
April  14  by  Southern  Illinois  University 
School  of  Journalism  with  aw’ards  con¬ 
ferred  during  a  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Editorial  Association. 

The  school’s  Golden  Em  Master  Editor 
Awards  were  presented  to  Casey 
Dempsey,  editor  of  the  Carlyle  Union 
Banner,  and  Karl  L.  Monroe,  editor  and 
president  of  the  Collinsville  Her¬ 
ald. 

Arthur  Darwin  Jenkins  Awards  were 
given  to  the  late  Don  B.  Pauschert,  who 
had  been  editor  and  publisher  for  30  years 
of  the  Pana  News-Palladium,  and  Oldham 
Paisley,  publisher  of  the  Marion  Daily 
Republican. 

«  *  * 

Maynard  Hicks,  a  professor  in  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University  communications 
department  since  1937,  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  spring  semester. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Mayer — from  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Press  and  Sun-Bulletin  to  succeed  Ernest 
Gaeta,  who  resigned  .  .  .  Thomas  F.  Hig¬ 
gins — promoted  from  sales  staff  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  Press 
and  Sun-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Albert  W.  Ewbank,  court  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
for  25  years — retired  from  both  newspa¬ 
per  work  and  law  practice. 

*  *  * 

Meg  Cepek  joined  the  Cleveland  Press 
suburbs  department,  replacing  Peter  Al¬ 
mond,  who  becomes  education  reporter 
.  .  .  Bill  Ingram — from  the  education 
beat  to  copy  desk  .  .  .  Jerome  Haynes- 
worth  Jr.  joins  the  staff,  replacing  Ron 
Hutson  on  the  police  beat.  Hutson  has 
been  assigned  to  criminal  courts. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Brown,  former  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Detroit  News, 
has  been  appointed  production  engineer  of 
the  Cincinnati  Ervquirer. 

*  *  * 

Harold  B.  Harrison,  chief  of  AP’s 
Cincinnati  bureau,  and  a  staff  member 
for  37  years,  retired  .  .  .  succeeded  by 
William  L.  Winter  of  AP’s  Ohio  State 
Bureau  in  Columbus. 

*  *  * 

Ewart  R.  Rouse— from  AP  Newark 
bureau  to  AP  correspondent  in  Atlantic 
City,  succeeding  Gerald  G.  Bell,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New'ark.  A  Trinidad  native. 
Rouse  worked  on  the  Trinidad  Guardian 
and  the  Trinidad  Evening  News,  before 
joining  AP  last  year. 

*  *  nt 

Harold  Humphries,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  has 
joined  the  Hickey-Mitchell  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
as  Canadian  representative. 


Nieman  head  resigns 

The  Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard 
University  announced  this  week  that 
Dwight  E.  Sargent,  curator  since  1964, 
had  resigned,  effective  September  1.  Sar¬ 
gent  w’as  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  before 
going  to  the  foundation  as  successor  to 
Louis  Lyons. 

*  *  * 

Albert  DeLuca  retired  as  publisher  of 
the  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times  after  two  years.  Previously  he  was 
general  manager  and  publisher  of  the 
Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press-Republican.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Scott  Himstead,  for¬ 
merly  general  manager  of  the  Cape  daily. 

*  *  * 

John  Shanahan  of  AP  —  reelected 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Reporters 
Association  of  New  York,  defeating 
Thomas  Poster  of  the  Daily  News  for 
the  one-year  term. 

*  *  * 

Paul  G.  Hayes,  Mihvaukee  Journal  en¬ 
vironmental  reporter,  received  the  15th 
annual  Gordon  MacQuarrie  Award  for 
outstanding  work  in  natural  resources 
communication. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Griffin — from  the  Clovis 
(N.M.)  News-Journal  to  the  Playground 
Daily  News,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  as 
publisher.  He  succeeds  Frank  Haugh, 
w'ho  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Jane  Noles,  Portland  Oregonian 
— named  1972  New’spaper  Farm  Editor 
of  the  Year  by  the  Newspaper  Farm  Edi¬ 
tors  of  America.  A  g^randmother,  she 

writes  under  the  byline  BJ  Noles.  Her 
winning  articles  included  one  about  a 
wheat  rancher’s  venture  into  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

*  *  « 

Larry  Hobbs,  Kansas  City  Star,  and 

Patricia  Geisler,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle- 

Telegram — cowinners  of  the  Harold  J. 
Schachem  Award  of  the  Religion  News 
Writers  Association.  Ken  Briggs,  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  and  Michael  J.  Tighe, 
Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph  Herald  —  the 
James  P.  Supple  Memorial  awards. 

*  *  * 

William  Folger,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  —  new  president  of  the  Religion 
New’s  Writers  Association. 

*  *  « 

Nathan  Bolton,  publisher  of  the 
Bastrop  Enterprise-Clarion  —  cited  as 
dean  of  the  Louisiana  Press  Association. 
He  has  been  active  in  journalism  since 
graduating  from  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Journalism  in  1926. 

*  «  « 

Heads  Huron  group 

A.  J.  McKay,  staff  writer  for  the  San¬ 
dusky  (Ohio)  Register,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Huron  Press  Association 
(HPA).  Barbara  Jones,  Lorain  (Ohio) 
Journal,  was  named  vicepresident. 
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in  the  news 

Mr.  Good  News  sells  ‘brites,’ 
but  won’t  touch  ‘doughnuts’ 

By  Alan  Hensher 


“I  feel  any  good  news  is  like  a  little 
candle  burning  in  a  dark  world.  People 
can  be  stimulated  to  do  nice  things  besides 
evil  things.” 

When  Spiro  Agnew  dismissed  the  press 
several  years  ago  as  “nattering  nabobs  of 
negativism,”  he  probably  never  heard  of 
Hubbard  Keavy,  the  pi-agmatic  propound¬ 
er  of  positivism. 

Keavy  is  no  Pollyanna  do-gooder.  He  is 
a  semi-retired  former  Associated  Press 
executive  who  operates  a  good-news  syn¬ 
dicate,  Good  News  From  Everywhere, 
Inc.,  which  is  now  sold  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.  Keavy  is  well  known  in 
the  West  as  the  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  from  1942 
to  1967.  He  works  out  of  a  small  office  in 
his  home  in  Laguna  Hills,  a  residential 
community  40  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles. 

He  counted  his  52nd  client  recently 
when  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
started  subscribing  to  his  service.  Other 
clients  range  from  the  Washington  Eve- 


HUBBARD  KEAVY  obviously  enjoys  his  quest  for 
bright  news.  (Photo  by  Frank  Q.  Brown,  Los 
Angeles  Times.) 


ning  Star  to  the  Woodland  (Calif.)  Daily 
Democrat,  with  a  circulation  of  9,000. 

Keavy  exudes  joy  and  good  will.  He 
reminds  a  casual  visitor  of  Harry 
Truman,  with  his  self-confident  speech 
and  mannerisms,  his  jaunty  sports 
clothes,  his  easy  conversation.  He  is  a 
tall,  lean  man  of  about  70  with  a  shock  of 
gray-white  hair.  His  outlook  on  life  ex¬ 
tends  to  his  work.  It  always  has. 

Keavy  pays  $5  for  each  original  item 
sent  in  to  his  post  office  box  in  South 
Laguna,  Calif.,  about  five  miles  southwest 
of  his  house.  Among  hundreds  of  items  he 
picks  up  in  his  visits  to  the  post  office 
every  Monday,  he  chooses  10  and  rewrites 
them  for  the  use  of  other  newspapers  and 
radio  stations.  He  requires  that  each  item 
be  original.  He  won’t  use  previously  syn¬ 
dicated  material.  In  bis  office  were  large 
envelopes  bearing  postage  worth  40  cents 
or  more.  One  envelope  had  been  sent  air 
mail  special-delivery.  “To  think  that 
someone  sent  me  an  envelope  that  way  to 
a  post  office  box!”  he  said. 

His  readers  are  very  faithful,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Dislikes  doughnut  items 

But  Keavy  is  pragmatic  about  his  work. 
Long  before  Agnew  made  his  series  of 
celebrated  speeches,  Keavy  had  been  think¬ 
ing  of  a  good-news  syndicate  for  many 
years.  He  talks  about  his  dislike  of 
“doughnut”  items,  everyday  bits  of  good 
news  that  are  too  routine  to  merit  much 
interest.  (“Boy  Scouts  give  doughnuts  to 
local  hospital.”)  He  knows  there’s  more 
good  news  in  the  world  than  just  the 
routine.  His  volume  of  mail  (an  estimated 
400  letters  a  week)  and  heavy  envelopes 
(up  to  a  pound)  attest  to  that. 

Two  of  his  most  prolific  writers  are 
convicts  sei-ving  sentences  in  the  Ohio 
State  Penitentiary  near  Akron.  One  is  a 
forger,  the  other  a  burglar.  Both  often 
send  him  items  once  or  twice  a  week.  They 
subscribe  to  the  Akron  Beacorv-Joumal 
and  other  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
one  of  them,  Lou  Torok,  is  known  as  the 
“convict  writer”  because  of  his  regular 
contributions  to  the  Associated  Press, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  national 
magazines.  The  two  men  learned  of 
Keavy ’s  service  through  the  Beacon- 
Journal,  which  is  a  client  of  his. 

Through  rather  roundabout  ways,  Mr. 
Keavy  learns  of  the  response  to  his  news 
syndicate.  The  Oakland  Tribune’s  Action 
Line  once  picked  up  an  item  about  a 
young  army  officer  who  had  opened  an 
orphanage  in  Vietnam.  Reader  response 
was  so  great  that  the  Tribune  had  to 
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write  the  Times  Syndicate  for  the  officer’s 
address.  Since  the  pilferage  of  mail  is  a 
problem  in  Vietnam,  readei-s  wanted  the 
officer’s  personal  address.  The  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate,  amazed  at  the  response,  relayed 
the  request  to  Keavy,  who,  after  great 
searching,  found  the  parents  of  the  young 
soldier  in  a  small  city  in  Oklahoma.  “I 
had  never  even  heard  of  the  town  until 
then,”  Keavy  remarked.  The  parents  for¬ 
warded  the  address  to  Keavy,  who  relayed 
it  to  the  Times  Syndicate,  and  the  syndi¬ 
cate  gave  it  to  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
which  published  the  address  in  its  Action 
Line  column.  “It  was  a  roundabout  way, 
but  it  worked.  Spreading  good  news  had  a 
tangible  effect,”  he  added. 

Another  man  read  of  Keavy’s  work  and 
turned  a  vacant  lot  in  the  slums  of  De¬ 
troit  into  a  community  park.  Volunteers 
helped  him.  And  an  elderly  man  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  wrote  to  Keavy  and  said  he 
wanted  to  do  something  useful  with  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  started  a  non-profit 
corporation  to  help  finance  a  sanitarium 
for  the  victims  of  Hansen’s  disease  (le¬ 
prosy)  in  Hawaii. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Keavy  sends  out  is 
plainly  inspirational.  But  much  of  it  also 
inspires  men  and  women  to  create 
newsworthy  projects  of  their  owm.  “It 
tends  to  mushroom,”  he  said,  adding  that 
many  people  write  in  saying  that  they 
read  of  his  good-news  service  in  a  news¬ 
paper  and  want  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  of  their  own  to  the  quality  of 
life. 

Always  an  activist 

But  Keavy  has  always  been  an  activist 
in  the  best  sense  of  tbe  word.  He  has 
served  as  a  regent  for  Immaculate  Heart 
College  in  Los  Angeles,  served  as  one  of 
thi-ee  national  judges  for  the  Hearst 
Journalism  Awards,  helped  found  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Conference  for  editors,  and  wrote  a 
style  manual  for  the  AP.  The  style  manual 
quickly  exhausted  its  pressrun. 

Keavy  is  quick  to  point  out  that  his  idea 
for  a  genuine  good-news  syndicate  origi¬ 
nated  long  before  Agnew’s  speeches  on 
the  nattering  nabobs.  He  grew  up  in 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  and  put  out  a  monthly 
magazine  for  the  parish  called  the  South 
Dakota  Catholic.  While  he  was  in  high 
school  he  gathered  news  and  advertising, 
edited,  and  had  the  monthly  magazine 
printed  and  distributed  throughout  the 
state.  It  ran  from  24  to  32  pages,  and  he 
continued  the  work  when  he  entered  col¬ 
lege  in  1920.  He  left  college  a  year  later 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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to  join  the  Sioux  Falls  Arqus-Leader,  a 
morninp:,  evening,  and  Sunday  daily.  He 
eventually  wound  his  way  to  newspapers 
in  Pes  Moines,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  and  Bloomington,  Ill.  He  joined 
the  AP  Chicago  bureau  in  1928  and  within 
six  months  he  wangled  a  job  as  Holly¬ 
wood  columnist.  “I  must  have  had  thou¬ 
sands  of  photos  taken  of  me  standing  next 
to  movie  stars,”  he  joked.  He  was  named 
bureau  chief  in  1942. 

Znot  suit  riots 

But  Keavy  had  to  deal  with  serious, 
depressing  news,  too.  He  first  saw  the 
“zoot-suit”  riots  in  Los  Angeles  in  World 
War  II.  Then  in  the  1950’s  a  girl  named 
Kathy  Fi.scus  fell  dowm  a  well  in  suburban 
Los  Angeles  and  was  trapped.  Despite  he¬ 
roic  efforts  to  rescue  her,  she  died  in  the 
well.  In  1965  the  Watts  riots  broke  out. 
Mr.  Keavy’s  face  turned  a  bit  sad  as  he 
recounted  these  events.  “The  riot  was  hor¬ 
rible,”  he  said,  recalling  the  slums,  the 
National  Guard,  the  bloodshed,  the  loot¬ 
ing. 

But  Keavy  knew  that  not  all  news  was 
depressing.  Some  of  it  was  pleasant.  The 
AP  and  UPI  used  to  round  up  their 
“hrites”  every  day  and  send  them  over  the 
wires  during  lulls.  But  these  efforts  were 
periodic,  spasmodic,  often  unsuccessful. 
When  Mr.  Keavy  officially  retired  from 
the  AP  in  1967,  he  was  hired  to  edit  the 
South  Coast  News-Post,  a  semiweekly  in 
Laguna  Beach,  just  a  few  miles  from  his 
home.  He  had  time  to  think. 

He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  good- 
news  syndicate,  but  the  publisher  of  the 
News-Post  hired  him  as  editor  instead. 
But  Keavy  continued  his  effoi'ts  in  his 
spare  time.  He  chose  40  newspaper  editors 
he  knew  and,  60  other  editors,  all  of  large 
dailies.  He  sent  letters  to  each  of  them, 
detailing  his  plans  and  offering  samples 
of  his  work.  He  had  placed  ads  in  several 
trade  magazines,  offering  $2  for  each 
original  piece  of  bright  news.  The  items 
started  coming  in  steadily,  and  they 
haven’t  stopped  since.  That  was  in  1969. 

About  that  time  a  friend  of  his  told  him 
of  a  manufacturer-philanthropist  in  a  res¬ 
idential  district  of  Los  Angeles.  The  man, 
Jan  Erteszek,  was  willing  to  stake  any 
editor  willing  to  start  a  good-news  syndi¬ 
cate.  Keavy  got  in  touch  with  the  man, 
and  they  were  in  business.  Keavy  hired  a 
secretary  to  screen  the  good  items  from 
the  medicore,  and  the  two  men  incorporat¬ 
ed  Good  News  Fi'om  Eveiywhere,  Inc. 
They  started  with  20  clients,  a  number 
said  to  be  phenomenal  out  of  an  initial 
mailing  of  100.  The  payment  for  news 
items  was  raised  from  $2  to  $5  at  the 
urging  of  Erteszek. 

Keavy  retired  as  full-time  editor  of  the 
News-Post  last  May,  selling  his  column  to 
the  paper  and  working  for  it  part-time 
instead.  About  that  time  a  salesman  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  noticed 
the  mushrooming  success  of  the  good-news 
service.  He  got  the  Times  Syndicate  to 
undertake  the  cost  of  promoting  and  sell- 
ling  the  feature  in  August.  The  number  of 
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subscribers  has  since  risen  to  52,  with  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Pieayune  and  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune  among  the  most  recent 
clients. 

Recurring  nightmare 

“I  have  a  recurring  nightmare  about 
finding  nothing  in  the  post  office  box  ev¬ 
ery  Monday.  One  day  I  found  nothing  but 
a  pink  slip  from  the  post  office  clerks  in 
the  box.  It  said  that  because  of  large 
packages’  they  couldn’t  put  the  mail  in  the 
box.”  Keavy  went  to  a  clerk  and  was 
handed  .361  letters. 

But  there  are  real  problems,  too.  Keav'y 
must  first  separate  the  doughnut  items 
from  newsworthy  items.  And  many  people 
think  everything  they  send  is  news¬ 
worthy.  Two  sisters  once  sent  in  eight 
items  with  a  notice:  “Here  are  eight 
good  items.  Please  send  us  $16.”  None  of 
them  turned  out  to  he  good.  One  man 
pilfered  79  out  of  80  items  from  previous¬ 
ly  syndicated  material,  carefully  cut  off 
the  logotypes  with  a  razor  blade,  and  sent 
them  in.  “I  wrote  him,  telling  him  he  was 
wasting  his  time  if  he  thought  he  could 
fool  me  or  any  other  editor.  The  only 
original  item  vrasn’t  worth  publishing, 
anyway,”  Keavy  recalled. 

He  still  maintains  his  interest  in  the 
news  profession.  He  writes  for  the  News- 
Post  part-time  and  has  inspired  one 
bright  young  man  to  publish  a  good-news 
weekly  in  Fair  Oaks,  near  Sacramento. 
The  Good  News  Paper.  Under  Keavj’^  the 
AP  made  strong  attempts  to  improve  its 
coverage  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities, 
opened  bureaus  in  Las  Vegas,  San  Diego, 
Carson  City,  and  Fresno,  and  expanded 
its  bureaus  in  Los  Anereles,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Sacramento,  and  Reno.  And  an  an¬ 
thology  of  his  stories  is  now  making  the 
rounds  of  publishers  under  the  title  Good 
Things  Are  Hanpening.  (The  Good  News 
Paper  suspended  publication  on  April  3.) 

Although  Keavy  plans  to  move  to  La¬ 
guna  Beach,  which  is  already  well  known 
as  a  center  for  vacationers,  artists,  and 
writers,  he  plans  to  continue  operating 
out  of  Post  Office  Box  296  in  South  La¬ 
guna,  a  suburb-by-the-sea.  He  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  leading  patron  of  the  small  post 
office  there. 

Keavy  was  in  an  unusually  good  mood. 
Maybe  it  was  the  bright  spring  weather. 
Or  the  childi’en  playing.  Or  the  flowers  in 
bloom.  In  any  case,  it  was  a  good  day.  He 
had  just  come  from  church.  It  was  Good 
Fi’iday. 

• 

Beer  in  new  position 

Peter  Beer  has  joined  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian  as  promotion  and  co¬ 
op  advertising  manager,  a  newly  created 
position.  His  background  includes  two 
years  as  assistant  advertising  manager, 
PayLess  Drug  Stores;  six  years  with  the 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal  and  three 
years  with  Scripps  League  Newspapers. 

• 

Publicist  for  college 

Mrs.  Royanne  Blake,  staff  writer, 
Sirring  field  (Mo.)  News  and  Leader  & 
Press,  has  been  named  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  editor  of  Drury  College,  Springfield. 


Medical  writer  cited 

Marguerite  Shepard,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  writer,  was  a  winner  in  the 
Missouri  State  Medical  Association’s  firet 
annual  Medical  Journalism  Award  com¬ 
petition.  She  was  cited  for  a  series  of 
articles  published  last  October  on  a  new 
concept  in  medical  treatment  at  “ambula¬ 
tory  care  centers”.  Miss  Shepard  received 
a  plaque  and  a  $150  check. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Lash,  a  former  New  York 
Post  reporter — ^the  National  Book  Award 
for  biography  for  his  “Eleanor  and 
Franklin.” 

*  * 

Gil  Bailey,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram  ecology’  vTiter 
— to  the  Ridder  Publications  bureau  in 
Washington. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Leppard,  Long  Reach  Independ¬ 
ent.  Press-Telegram  reporter,  wmn  the 
Higby  Memorial  Award  of  the  California 
Respirator>’^  Disease  Association  for  his 
first-person  series  on  smoking  control 
clinics. 

*  #  * 

Jackie  Anderson  resigned  as  publisher 
of  the  Sidney  (Mont.)  Herald  for  health 
reasons.  Her  successor  is  Russ  Wells, 
former  editor. 

*  •  ♦ 

Mrs.  Esther  Brightman,  club  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  retiring. 
She  has  been  with  the  PD  since  1949. 

*  *  * 

James  B.  Russell,  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  News’  promotion  and  research  de¬ 
partment  for  26  years,  retired  March  29. 
He  wrote  scripts  for  the  “Lone  Ranger” 
radio  shows  and  during  the  past  18  years, 
he  was  editor  of  the  News’  employe  mag¬ 
azine,  Newsfolks. 

*  «  * 

George  (Will)  Curtis  Jr. — from  sports 
department  to  editorial  page  staff  of  the 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen.  He  joined  the 
newspaper  in  September  1971. 

*  *  * 

William  M.  Mebane  Jr.,  associate  editor 
of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen,  assigned 
increased  resnonsibilities  in  production  of 
the  Citizen  editorial  page  by  Robert  Bun- 
nelle,  president  and  publisher  of  the 

Asheville  Citizen-Times  Publishing  Co. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Terrell,  columnist  for  the  Asheville 

(N.C.)  Citizen  and  the  Sunday  Citizen- 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Citizen  and  Citizen-Times.  He 
will  continue  to  write  a  general  interest 
column,  in  addition  to  his  new  duties. 

• 

2  J-8chool  citations 

Malvina  Stephenson,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Ttdsa  World,  and  the  late 
Tom  R.  Phillips,  who  was  co-owner  of  the 
Holdenville  (Okla.)  Daily  News  and  Sem¬ 
inole  (Okla.)  Producer,  have  been  given 
the  1972  Benefactor  Award  by  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 
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Fimd-raising  can  be  fun . . . 


William  H.  Robinson,  presidenf  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  Republican,  and  William  Block,  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaiette,  at  meeting  in  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania. 


Headliner  awards 
winners  are  posted 


Since  last  year’s  convention  teams  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation  have  toured  the 
country  in  quest  of  $10  million  for  an 
industry  imape  program  about  half  the 
goal  has  been  reached  in  donations  and 


Rocky  Mountain  area  publishers  hear  the  ANPA 
Foundation  endowment  story:  left  to  right — 
Robert  S.  McCraken,  Cheyenne  Newspapers;  Ed 
Lehman,  Longmont  Times-Call;  and  Donald  R. 
Seawell,  Denver  Port. 


J'  ,  t 

Host  of  Minnesota-Dakota  meeting  was  Bernard 
H.  Ridder  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  (left),  talking  with  Jared 
How,  publisher  of  the  Mankato  Free  Press,  and 
William  C.  Marcil,  publisher  of  the  Fargo  Forum. 


invited  to  workshop 


Twenty-five  black  and  Chicano  high 
school  students  will  be  awarded  full  schol¬ 
arships  to  two-week  Journalism  Work¬ 
shops  this  summer  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 
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Twenty-five  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions  whose  efforts  brought  distinction  to 
the  nation’s  press  in  1971  will  receive 
National  Headliner  Awards  during  the 
weekend  of  May  19-20  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.J. 

This  is  the  38th  year  the  Press  Club  of 
.Atlantic  City  and  the  City  of  Atlantic 
City,  co-sponsors  of  the  Headliner  Awards, 
have  honored  the  working  press  in  all 
media. 

The  Saturday  night  presentation  dinner 
will  feature  columnist  Jack  Anderson  as 
speaker. 

The  newspai)er  award  winners  are: 

Mike  Ma.sterson,  Newport  (Aik.)  Daily 
Independent,  domestic  news  reporting  in  a 
daily  newspaper  wdth  circulation  under 
2.">,0()0.  .  .  . 

Ken  Irons  and  Peter  Leo,  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Record,  for  news  reporting  in  a 
daily  newspaper  (Cir.  2.5, 000  to  100,000). 


David  Behrens,  Newsday,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  for  reporting  in  a  daily  newspaper 
(Cir.  over  100,000).  .  .  . 

Dave  Kindred,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
for  local  interest  column.  .  .  . 

Jacob  Burck,  Chicago  Sun  Times,  for 
editorial  cartoons.  .  . 

Chicago  Today  for  public  service  series 
titled  “The  Illinois  Racetrack  Scandal”. . . . 

James  DePree  Chicago  Today,  for 
sports  feature  picture.  .  .  . 

Johanna  Steinmetz,  Chicago  Today,  for 
feature  columns  on  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion.  .  .  . 

Charles  W.  Carroll,  Valley  News 
Dispatch,  Tarentum  Pa,  for  feature  pic¬ 
ture.”  .  .  . 

Associated  Press,  best  .spot  news  pic¬ 
ture.  .  .  . 

Pat  Canova  and  Rochelle  Jones,  W. 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  photo.journalism. 

Joe  Gergen,  Newsday,  sports  writing. . . . 

Detroit  News,  newspaper  magazine.  .  .  . 

John  Roderick,  Associated  Press,  for 
feature  writing,  “A  Visit  To  China.”  .  .  . 

A  special  award  honoring  the  late  Mall 
Dodson  goes  to  James  A.  Treloar,  Detroit 
News. 


Blacks  Chicanos 


John  I.  Taylor  makes  a  point  with  Donald  Diehl, 
publisher  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  and  Donald 
Miller,  publisher  of  the  Call-Chronicle  newspa¬ 
pers  of  Allentown. 


The  scholarships  have  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  grant  from  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  with  matching  contributions  by 
newspaper  publishers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  Particiiiants  will  have  their  tuition 
paid;  they  will  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  the  university  from 
their  homes,  and  they  will  be  served  a  hot 
lunch  every  day. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  Prof. 
Roy  H.  Copperud  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  is  the  author  of  three  books  on 
English  usage,  and  of  the  column,  “Edito¬ 
rial  Workshop,”  in  Editor  &  Publisukr. 

Journalism  advisers  and  others  who 
want  to  recommend  students  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  write  Prof.  Copperud  at  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Southern  California,  University  Park,  Los 
Angeles  90007. 


Transit  conference 


Donald  B.  Abert,  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  discusses  the  Program  for 
the  Seventies  at  the  Wisconsin  area  meeting  with 
Eugene  W.  Schulte,  business  manager  of  the  Ken¬ 
osha  News. 


for  journalists  in  May 


Julius  Duscha,  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Journalism  Center,  has  announced  a 
conference  for  journalists  on  transporta¬ 
tion  and  mass  transit  problems  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  May  23-26.  Speakers  will  include 
Department  of  Tiansportation  officials, 
members  of  Congress,  representatives  of 
transportation  industries  and  critics  of 
tbe  country’s  transportation  systems.  Spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  will  be  given  to  urban  mass 
transit  problems.  Particiyiants  will  attend 
the  TRANSPO  72  exhibition  at  Dulles  In¬ 
ternational  Airport  and  will  tour  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Metro  system  now  under  con¬ 
struction. 


*  A 

Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  and  Daily  News,  discusses  the  ANPA 
Foundation  campaign  with  Davis  Merwin,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president,  Bloomington  Pantagraph  at 
Illinois  area  meeting. 
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specially  formulated  to  reduce  ink  mist 
in  your  pressroom.  Cuts  down  misting 
as  much  as  90%  by  actual  test  on  high 
speed  equipment.  Effective  on  all  grades 
of  newsprint.  Behaves  well  in  the  fountain. 

Gives  you  a  sharp  black  image,  cleaner 
print  and  better  mileage.  Call  the  guy  from 
GPI  and  tell  him  you’d  like  to  try  LOMIST 
News  Ink  on  your  web  offset  presses 
for  cleaner  runs  and  a  cleaner  pressroom. 


LOOKUP 
THE  BRIGHT  ORANGE 

GPI  DRUM  It  s  your  guide 


It's  your  guide 
to  pressroom 
quality 


SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 
135  West  Lake  St,  Northlake,  III.  60164 
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Small  daily  joins  classroom 
to  plant  readership  seeds 


By  Gerald  C.  Stone 

"In  20  or  30  years,  are  we  going  to  have 
readers  or  watchers?”  asked  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  a  small  town  daily  paper.  “I 
think  kids  aren’t  interested  in  reading,” 
he  reflected,  “and  unless  newspapers  do 
something  there’s  a  whole  generation 
growing  up  attuned  to  the  electronic 
media.” 

Ben  Johnston  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Bastrop  Daily  Enterprise,  a  5,600-ABC 
paper  in  the  pine  tree  comer  of  northeast 
Louisiana  that  has  decided  to  compete 
with  the  tube. 

Bill  Chapman  is  advertising  manager 
and  handles  promotions.  Johnston  says,  “I 
fool  with  production  and  news;  its  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  marriage”  that  encompasses  the 
deadline  part  of  the  business  while  Chap¬ 
man  handles  the  advance  copy.  Together 
they  had  talked  about  doing  something  to 
promote  future  readership  for  the  Enter¬ 
prise. 

They  had  considered  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s  news- 
paper-in-the-classroom  program,  but  de¬ 
cided  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
finance  such  an  enterprise.  "We  wanted  to 
do  something,”  Johnston  said,  “but  we 
didn’t  want  it  to  be  a  financial  burden. 
Putting  1,500  to  2,000  copies  of  our  daily 
into  the  schools  would  be  too  expensive,” 
he  readily  admitted. 

Newspaper  habit 

Then,  some  two  years  ago  when  the  two 
men  were  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to 
undertake  a  program,  they  were  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  representative  of  Visual 
Education  Consultants,  Inc.  (VEC),  and 
adopted  the  Madison,  Wis.-based  plan  for 
the  Enterprise.  The  firm  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  20  years  and  its  literature  doesn’t 
make  any  effort  to  hide  its  intent:  “Why 
does  your  newspaper  offer  the  service  free 
of  charge  to  your  classroom?  Your  news¬ 
paper  shares  the  teacher’s  goal  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  continuing  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habit  in  students.” 

Chapman  explained  how  VEC  set  up 
the  program  in  the  Enterprise’s  circula¬ 
tion  area.  The  representative  made  adver¬ 
tising  calls  on  local  firms  suggested  by 
Chapman  .and  sold  two  companies  on 
sponsorships.  “It  diverts  ad  revenue  we 
would  have  gotten  anyway,”  Chapman 
said,  “and  we  fbn  house  ads  as  the  third 
sponsor  for  the  program.  If  we  could  sell 
another  firm  on  VEC,  it  would  pay  for 
itself,  but  we  consider  it  an  investment  in 
public  relations  and  future  readers  .  .  . 
that’s  what  we’re  concerned  with — ^kids.” 

He  detailed  VEC’s  offering  of  a  weekly 
filmstrip  on  current  events  sent  directly  to 
individual  teachers  using  it  in  the  school¬ 
room,  an  illustrated  teacher’s  guide  writ¬ 
ten  at  lower  and  upper  elementary  and  a 
junior  high  school  level,  and  several  bonus 
depth  study  filmstrips  throughout  the 


Bill  Chapman 

nine-month  period,  at  least  one  of  which 
pertains  to  newspaper  reading. 

The  newspaper  receives  weekly  mat 
service  from  VEC  including  a  news  quiz, 
answers  to  the  quiz  and  promotional  mate¬ 
rials  for  page  one  with  referrals  to  the 
inside  quiz  page.  The  newspaper  also  re¬ 
ceives  the  weekly  booklet  to  see  what  the 
schools  are  receiving  and  to  check  on 
VEC’s  promise  of  avoiding  “reference  to 
sex,  crime  or  immorality.  . .” 

China  filmstrip 

Chapman  attested  to  the  firm’s  propri¬ 
ety  saying,  “I  have  never  found  them 
slanted,  although  they  are  slanted  through 
the  topics  they  select.  I’m  expecting  a 
special  filmstrip  on  China  any  day  now,” 
he  said  during  the  week  before  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  visit  to  the  orient.  He  also  lauded 
last  year’s  special  filmstrips  on  how  to 
read  a  newspaper,  women’s  lib  and  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

When  the  sponsorships  are  sold,  it’s  up 
to  the  newspaper  to  convince  area  schools 
to  take  the  series.  “Schools  are  eager  to 
accept  the  program  for  free,”  Chapman 
said.  He  added  that  every  school  in  More¬ 
house  Parish — 22  schools  including  two 
private  and  one  parochial — are  getting 
the  series.  According  to  his  contacts  at  the 
parish  level.  Chapman  said  the  program 
is  considered  good  in  geography  and  En¬ 
glish  classes  at  the  lower  levels  and  par¬ 
ticularly  adaptable  to  civics  sections  in 
the  high  academic  areas. 

Another  part  of  the  program  includes 
feedback  from  the  classroom  teachers 


using  the  VEC  series.  Responses  are  made 
several  times  a  year  on  punch  cards  which 
have  room  for  written  individual  com¬ 
ment,  and  the  cards  are  sent  back  to  the 
company  and  to  the  sponsoring  newspa¬ 
per. 

“We  received  letters  from  each  student 
in  a  fifth  grade  class  using  the  VEC,” 
Chapman  said.  “They  were  cute.  Some 
said  ‘thank  you’  and  others  said  ‘it  kept  us 
out  of  extra  math  assignments.’  But  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  responses  were  positive 
and  several  met  our  goal  by  the  kids  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  value  of  reading  our  newspa¬ 
per.”  He  said  many  of  the  classes  use  the 
weekly  news  quiz  printed  in  the  paper  and 
“we’ve  heard  from  several  adults  who  say 
they  enjoy  the  challenge  too.” 

Papers  need  PR  job 

Johnston  is  outspoken  on  the  need  for 
newspapers  to  underwrite  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  for  themselves.  As  a  busi¬ 
ness  administration  major  with  no  real 
background  in  journalism,  he  says,  “I’m 
an  optimist.  I  think  small  newspapers, 
where  they’re  trying  to  do  a  good  job, 
have  a  real  future.  There  will  always  be 
newspapers  because  there  are  always 
going  to  be  readers  and  scholars.”  Yet  he 
has  very  definite  ideas  about  competition 
and  improvement. 

“We’ve  got  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
we’re  in  an  electronic  society.  Not  every 
home  has  a  telephone,  but  every  home  has 
a  television,”  Johnston  said.  “Newspapers 
have  the  advantage  of  taking  an  offbeat 
look  at  things.  The  scissors — ^being  able  to 
cut  a  name  or  picture  out  of  the  paper  to 
show  a  friend — is  still  our  best  friend.  If 
TV  can  ever  spit  out  a  coupon,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  in  big  trouble.” 

So,  he  said,  “We’ve  got  to  think  about 
the  kids.  Kids  now  are  more  interested  in 
politics.  College  kids  are  more  informed. 
All  kids  are  smarter.  The  Enterprise  car¬ 
ries  a  page  we  call  the  Young  Set.  It’s 
made  up  of  news  and  advice  for  young¬ 
sters,  articles  on  records  and  performers; 
we  get  a  lot  of  readership  at  the  junior 
high  level.” 

More  pictures 

Johnston  is  business  oriented  through 
his  role  as  production  manager.  He  said 
he  feels,  “It  behooves  owner-management 
people  to  put  out  a  good  newspaper.  It 
reflects  the  strength  of  the  community. 
Putting  out  a  newspaper  is  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  operation  .  .  .  it’s  frustrating  because 
you  tear  up  your  product  every  day  and 
start  over.”  He  cited  a  need  for  manufac¬ 
turing  techniques  as  one  method  of  better 
competition  with  the  electronic  media,  and 
he  mentioned  heavy  departmentalization 
as  another  method.  “Also,  more  pictures,” 
he  said,  “and  better  pictures,  too.  We’re 
dealing  with  a  visual  society  and  we  need 
pictures  that  tell  a  story.  What  you  do  all 
around,  is  you  do  a  better  job.” 

Johnston  said  larger  daily  newspapers 
would  benefit  from  a  promotional  program 
because  they  have  a  broader  base  to  work 
from.  For  the  smaller  dailies  and  the 
weekly  papers,  he  said  “the  decision  would 
have  to  be  left  up  to  the  man  running  it. 
Here  usually  a  single  man  is  promoting 
himself.  A  country  newspaper  is  a  funny 
thing,  the  editor  is  the  newspaper  to  many 
people.” 
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Last  year  our  solid  state  width  panels 
were  the  biggest  advance  in  counting 
keyboards.  This  year  we’ve  replaced 
width  panels  with  tiny  integrated  circuits 
like  this  one. 

it  can  store  all  the  width  information  for 
two  complete  fonts  of  type.  Someihing 
that  required  more  than  400  transistors, 
resistors  and  capacitors  In  our  old 
models. 


Our  new  countefi  have  room  for  up  to 
50  of  these  circuit.  Depending  on  the 
type  of  photbtyp^tter  you  cwim,  a  set  of 
four,  six  or  eight  Is  included  in  the  base 
price  of  the  machineu: 

We’ve  made  other  improvements  too. 
line  justtflcation  is  easier  on  an  AKl 
counter.  When  the  operator  is  in  range 
he  hears  a  tone  and  a  decimal  display 
on  the  console  tells  him  exactly  how 
much  space  is  left  in  the  line  In  picas  and 
fractions  of  picas.  If  oversets,  the  dis¬ 
play  tells  the  operator  exactly  how .much 
to  delete. 

We’ve  also  solved  the  problem  of  match¬ 
ing  the  phototypesetter's  character  spac¬ 


ing  with  the  keyboard  character  spacing. 
It’s  done  with  our  ex<^usive  absolute 
counter.  The  absolute  counter  dees  away 
with  troublesome  conversion  formulas. 
With  all  our  improverhents  we've  been 
able  to  cut  the  price  of  our  cmintlng  key¬ 
boards  In  half — isn’t  that  what  improve¬ 
ments  are  for? 

AKl  counting  keyboards  start  at  $3,496. 

For  full  details  call  us  collect  at  2^-747- 
6960.  Or  write  AKl  at  13256  Nofthrup 
Way,  Betievue,  Washington  98(K)5. 
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Store  counters 
consumerism  in 
special  ad  copy 

A  special  department  store  advertising 
program  designed  to  counter  the  anti¬ 
advertising  attitudes  of  consumerism  won 
plaudits  at  a  meeting  of  retailers  in  New 
York  City  Api'il  20. 

The  key  to  the  image-building  effort 
was  the  approval  accorded  the  idea  by  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  which  allowed  the 
store,  Maison  Blanche  of  New  Orleans,  to 
prepare  a  series  of  ads  and  run  them  over 
the  name  of  the  local  BBB. 

Marcus  Tully  II,  senior  vicepresident  of 
MB,  explained  the  program  in  a  session 
during  the  “Great  Ideas  in  Merchandis¬ 
ing”  conference  of  the  Bi-and  Names 
Foundation  at  the  Americana  Hotel. 

Consumers  council  formed 

The  series  began  with  ad  copy  telling 
consumers  how  to  read  labels,  what  to 
look  for  in  quality  and  price,  and  other 
themes  on  confidence  in  shopping.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  sequence  of  10  ads  the  store 
used  its  own  insignia  in  the  identification. 
One  ad  announced  the  formation  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  relations  council  for  the  store,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  dozen  women  who  are  active 
in  community  affairs. 

Climaxing  the  series  was  an  ad  featur¬ 


ing  a  letter  of  commendation  from  a  shop¬ 
per  for  the  store’s  effort  to  reactivate  a 
downtown  clean  sidewalk  project  that  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  city. 

“We  keep  our  sidewalk  spotless  at  our 
ow'n  expense,”  said  Tully.  “This  led  to  the 
shopper  sending  back  her  statement  with 
a  check  for  $2.50  to  be  used  to  buy  coffee 
and  doughnuts  for  the  man  who  keeps  the 
walks  clean.” 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  check  be 
shown  in  the  store’s  ad  which  suggested 
that  other  businesses  might  do  likewise  to 
tidy  up  downtown. 

Members  enjoy  discount 

Tully  said  the  consumer  council  had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  the  store  in¬ 
terested  in  a  variety  of  community  pro¬ 
jects  and  also  in  keeping  its  executives 
informed  of  what  people  are  saying  about 
the  store. 

Asked  why  only  women  were  given 
membership  on  the  council,  Tully  replied 
that  men  usually  are  too  busy  with  their 
business  and  “people  might  get  the  idea 
they  worked  for  us.”  Besides,  he  added, 
about  80  percent  of  the  store’s  shoppers 
are  w'omen. 

Are  they  paid  for  service  on  the  coun¬ 
cil?  he  w'as  asked.  No,  Tully  replied,  but 
they  enjoy  the  “courtesy”  of  shopping 
with  the  usual  store  employe’s  discount  of 
25  percent. 

The  ad  campaign,  which  ran  only  in  the 
Monday  morning  editions  of  the  Times- 
Picayune,  cost  $1100  per  page,  Tully  re¬ 


ported.  He  made  samples  of  the  ads  avail¬ 
able  to  interested  retailers. 

Cortland  Peterson,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Gannett  newspapers  in  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.Y.,  advised  retailers  to  consider 
using  the  medium  in  new'  ways,  such  as 
preprinted  inserts  and  reply  cards  that 
can  be  attached  to  ads  in  the  regular 
press  run.  The  latter  device,  he  said,  was 
available  in  only  a  few  newspapers  but 
users  have  reported  as  high  as  14  percent 
return,  “as  good  as  direct  mail.”  Peterson 
is  a  former  retailer  and  manufacturer’s 
representative. 

• 

Canadian  group’s  net 
up  more  than  $-million 

FP  Publications  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  had  a 
consolidated  net  profit  of  $6.76  million  in 
1971,  compared  with  $5.49  million  in  1970, 
financial  statements  filed  w'ith  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Ottaw’a  show'. 

The  profits  w'ere  equivalent  to  $46.23  a 
Class  A  preferred  share  and  $4.62  a  Class 
B  common  shai'e  up  from  $34.79  and 
$3.48,  respectively,  a  year  earlier. 

FP  is  publisher  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  Ottawa  Journal,  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  Calgary  Albertan,  Lethbridge  Her¬ 
ald,  Vancouver  Sim,  Victoria  Colonist  and 
Victoria  Times. 

Assets  of  the  group  on  Dec.  31,  1971, 
totalled  $94.77  million,  up  from  $79.13 
million  a  year  earlier. 


HOW  TO  OPEN  UP  A  $688 


That’s  a  lot  of  groceries.  And  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
totals  it  up  with  900,000  hungry  readers  every  day. 

This  market,  of  almost  half  a  billion  food  dollars  in  Erie 
County  alone,  is  greater  than  food  sales  in  17  of  50  states. 
It  has  a  potential  26th  in  the  nation.  And  it’s  one  of  the  best 
test  markets  in  the  country;  the  high  consumption  of  food, 
good  cross-section  of  food  markets,  population  and  media 
control  are  ideal  for  product  testing. 

Hungry  for  a  bigger  share?  Ring  up  more  sales  with  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  Second  in  the  nation  in  general  food 
advertising. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  reaches  57%  of  this  great  bread 
basket  of  a  market  in  7  counties.  There’s  a  new  brochure 
entitled  “Buffalo’s  Food  Sales,  A  Paper  Market.”  Send  for  it. 
You’ll  eat  it  up. 

Write:  Hugh  G.  Monaghan,  Manager 
General  Advertising  Department,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
218  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  New  York  14240 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
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Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


.  .  .  newspaper- reading  New  England's  urban  beauty  treatment 

Handsome  buildings,  elegant  offices,  convenient  garages,  pedestrian  walks  with  airy,  parklike  vistas,  all  make  work  more 
pleasant  in  Hartford’s  Constitution  Plaza  for  thousands  of  executives  and  office  personnel,  and  fine  hotel  facilities  not  only 
add  to  the  convenience  of  business  visits  here,  but  make  Hartford  an  attractive  convention  center.  Constitution  Plaza  is  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  transformations  taking  place  in  dozens  of  New  England  cities— Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.H.,  to  name  a  few— where  large  areas  are  being  converted  to  efficient  and  beautiful  centers  for  increased  concen¬ 
trations  of  the  corporate  and  financial  power  that  runs  the  region’s  industry. 

In  New  England’s  rejuvenated  cities,  no  advertising  medium  reaches  potential  customers  like  the  daily  newspaper.  New 
England  company  presidents  and  file  clerks  are  alike  in  this:  More  of  them  read  daily  newspapers  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States. 


Advertising  gets 

i 

CONNECTICUT 

I  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 

Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

;  Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

!  Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

<  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

i  New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

I  New  London  Day  (E) 

j  Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

I 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
i  Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 
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He  Becomea  American  Repreacntal 
of  the  Oteaei  Motor  Company. 
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HISTORY  IS  REPEATING  as  William  Davi$  Taylor  becomes  chairman  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  this  year.  Front  page  of  E&P  in  1902  contains  picture  of  his  uncle,  Charles 
H.  Taylor  Jr.,  who  was  elected  president  of  ANPA  at  the  16th  annual  convention. 


ANPA  chairman 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


announced:  “The  Boston  Globe  will  cease 
taking  cigarette  advertising  when  present 
contracts  expire,  because  accumulated 
medical  evidence  has  indicated  that  ciga¬ 
rette  smoking  is  hazardous  to  health.”  On 
March  18,  1970,  the  Globe  announced  that 
no  more  cigarette  advertising  would  ap¬ 
pear. 

This  was  national  news.  When  news 
agencies  phoned  to  ask  what  it  would  cost 
the  Globe  in  revenues,  Davis  was  distinct¬ 
ly  annoyed.  “It  is  a  matter  of  principle,” 
he  said.  “You  don’t  measure  principle  by 
profits.’  To  a  friend,  he  added,  “Can’t 
people  understand  a  matter  of  principle? 
My  father  instilled  in  me  a  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  not  only  as  an  individual 
but  as  a  publisher.” 

Story  of  constant  growth 

He  worked  at  his  father’s  right  hand 
from  the  time  he  finished  Harvard  in 
1931,  to  succeed  him  as  publisher  in  1955. 
The  Globe  story  since  then  has  been  one 
of  constant  growth,  in  circulation,  in  qual¬ 
ity,  in  civic  service.  “W.O.  held  things 
together.  Dave  took  the  lid  off  and  the 
Globe  took  off,”  explains  advertising  di¬ 
rector  Jack  Reid. 

But  Dave  says,  “We  have  the  resources 
now  that  my  father  never  had  when  he 
was  struggling  through  depression  and 
war  rationing  in  the  most  over- 
newspapered  competition  of  any  city.” 

Much  of  the  competition  has  dropped 
out.  The  Transcript,  Post  and  Traveler 
have  gone.  Boston  readers  still  have  a 
choice  between  the  liberal  Globe  and  con¬ 
servative  Herald  Traveler,  besides  the 
all-day  Record  American  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor.  But  the  growth  in 
Davis  Taylor’s  time  as  publisher  has  been 
all  Globe,  now  415,000  weekday  (am  and 
pm)  and  569,000  Sunday. 

Away  from  Newspaper  Row 

Davis’  first  task  Avas  to  put  a  modern 
building  well  outside  dow-ntown  traffic. 
The  Globe  was  the  last  paper  to  leave 
Newspaper  Row  after  86  years  of  making 
do  with  a  series  of  connected  old  build¬ 
ings.  They’d  hardly  got  used  to  the  new 
one  when  they  had  to  add  a  new  wing  to 
handle  the  bulk  of  the  Sunday  paper. 

The  new-  plant  opened  the  way  to  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  new  type  dress,  a  new 
attractive  magazine,  effective  sectioning 
of  the  big  Sunday  paper,  removal  of  ads 
from  the  first  two  pages,  organizing  an 
Op  Ed  page,  adding  an  extra  page  of 
letters  once  a  week. 

Davis,  the  third  generation  publisher,  is 
the  first  to  be  content  with  that  title.  His 
father  and  grandfather  held  the  title,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  When  Laurence  Win- 
ship  wanted  to  retire  as  managing  editor 
at  65,  the  Taylors  persuaded  him  to  stay 
on  his  own  terms.  “Tell  Laurence,”  W.O. 
told  Davis,  “to  name  anyone  he  likes  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Sunday  editor  just  so 
long  as  he  has  a  telephone  and  everyone 
knows  he  has  the  last  say.” 

Davis  consulted  Winship  about  a  new 


title.  How  about  executive  editor?  Win- 
ship  didn’t  like  that  vogue.  How  about 
plain  editor?  he  asked.  But  Davis  had  to 
call  back  to  say,  “W.O.  said  he’d  be 
damned  if  anyone  else  was  going  to  be 
called  editor  and  publisher  as  long  as  he 
lived.”  When  his  father  died,  Davis 
phoned  Winship:  “Now  you  can  call  your¬ 
self  editor.” 

Taylor-Winship  regime 

Ten  years  later  Winship’s  son  Tom  be¬ 
came  editor.  Davis  had  brought  Tom  on 
from  the  Washington  Post  to  try  some 
new  things.  The  Davis  Taylor-Tom  Win¬ 
ship  regime  has  given  the  city  a  new  civic 
voice,  set  up  an  investigative  team  to  dig 
into  community  issues  and  expose  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  paper  came  out  against  the  Vi¬ 
etnam  War  in  1967,  has  campaigned  vigo¬ 
rously  against  the  restrictive  birth  control 
and  aboi-tion  laws  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  1960’s  the  number  of  specialists  was 
increased  from  three  to  20,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  from  three  to  six,  critics  of  the  arts 
more  than  doubled,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  increased  from  one  to  five. 

It  took  some  persuading  to  bring  the 
publisher  to  support  candidates,  which  the 
Globe  hadn’t  done  since  Bryan  upset  Dem¬ 
ocratic  orthodoxy  in  1896.  But  in  1967  he 


agreed  that  the  paper  support  Kevin 
White  for  Mayor  against  Louise  Day 
Hicks.  This  he  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  for  Mrs.  Hicks  had  blocked 
school  desegregation  on  the  school  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Globe  has  continued  selective 
endorsements  and  came  out  for  Hubert 
Humphrey  for  President  in  1968. 

Colby  College’s  honorary  degree  to  Da¬ 
vis  in  1968  cited  his  “steady  judgment  and 
uncompromising  honesty  .  •  .  Under  your 
leadership  the  Globe  has  fought  incompe¬ 
tence,  corruption  and  injustice.  The  con¬ 
science  and  quality  of  the  editorial  page, 
the  expanded  coverage  of  cultural  events 
comonstrate  your  vision.” 

Fund  raiser 

Like  all  the  Taylors,  Davis  has  made 
the  Globe  his  workaday  job  all  his  life.  If 
he  goes  on  a  trip  he  will  often  write  a 
piece  about  it  for  the  paper.  Last  year 
with  a  paper  company  friend  he  took  in 
the  last  log  drive  on  the  Allagash  River 
and  wrote  the  story  for  the  Globe.  But 
with  cousin  John  and  son  Bill  to  share  the 
publishing  job,  he  has  taken  time  out  for 
other  projects. 

When  his  old  school.  Noble  & 
Greenough,  was  100  years  old,  he  led  its 
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Activism  versus 
dullness  argued 
by  ASNE  panel 

Three  columnists  and  an  author  debated 
hut  did  not  resolve,  at  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors’  convention,  the 
controversial  events  or  participants  in  po¬ 
litical  and  social  movements  and  reflect 
their  personal  predilections  in  their  Jour¬ 
nalistic  writings. 

The  columnists  were  Nicholas  von  Hoff¬ 
man,  of  the  Washington  Post,  Tom  Wicker 
of  the  \ew  York  Times,  and  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  of  the  Washington  Star  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  author,  who  has  also  worked  on 
newspapers  and  written  columns,  was 
Gan*y  Wills,  who  wrote  “Nixon  Agon- 
istes.”  Alfred  Balk,  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review,  was  moderator  of  the 
panel. 

Von  Hoffman  kicked  off  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  believed  Journalists  should  he 
neutral  and  should  not  take  an  active  part 
in  running  our  cities  or  our  countiv.  Ac¬ 
tivism,  he  said,  does  not  inspire  the  print¬ 
ed  word  and  you  could  not  have  good  jour¬ 
nalism  and  be  activists.  Newspapers,  he 
said,  have  become  a  public  utility  and  not 
organs  of  a  political  party  or  a  particular 
social  movement.  The  people,  he  said,  do 
not  expect  newspapers  or  newsmen  to 
“lead  the  parade.” 

One  hazard  of  activism,  von  Hoffman 
said,  was  that  when  a  paper  or  a 
newsman  espoused  a  cause  and  a  candi¬ 
date,  “when  our  boy  is  elected  we  are 
stuck  with  defending  him  in  a  situation 
that  could  prove  embarrassing.” 

If  publishers,  however,  try  to  “run  city 
hall,”  he  said,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
staff  from  playing  the  same  game  and  the 
question  became  a  matter  of  choosing 
“whether  we  do  it  together.” 

Von  Hoffman  acknowledged  that  papers 
get  duller  and  duller  as  they  get  more 
neutral,  but  stuck  to  his  thesis  that  neu¬ 
tral  Journalism  was  basically  good  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

‘Captives  of  power’ 

Wills  declared  that  newspapers  were 
the  “capitives  of  power” — political  power — 
and  too  often  accepted  the  idea  that  what 
emanates  from  official  sources  is  the 
news.  This,  Wills  said,  enables  officials  to 
“channel  the  news”  and  makes  newspa¬ 
pers  captives  of  the  establishment.  If  that 
point  is  kept  in  mind,  he  said,  newspapers 
will  give  more  attention  to  advocacy  and 
ideas,  instead  of  “over  coverage”  of  White 
House  news  that  “supports  the  system.” 

Kilpatrick  and  Wicker  differed  rather 
sharply  on  whether  there  was  a  conflict 
between  a  newsman’s  professional  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  his  role  as  a  citizen.  Kilpa¬ 
trick  asserted  that  there  is  a  conflict; 
Wicker  maintained  that  when  there  was  a 
conflict  it  was  up  to  the  newsman  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  exercise  his  Journalistic 
or  civil  rights.  He  leaned  toward  the  idea 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  both. 

Kilpatrick  declared  that  news-men  have 
to  make  up  their  minds  whether  to  be  a 
spectator  or  a  ci’itic  or  a  player  of  the 
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game  and  said  “you  can’t  be  both.”  He 
disagreed  that  news  columns  should  be 
inci’easingly  devoted  to  news  analyses. 
The  “high  obligation”  of  newsmen,  he 
said,  is  to  repoi't  what  happens  and  be 
fair,  accurate  and  unbiased  in  doing  it. 

Wicker’s  role  at  Attica  prison 

Kilpatrick  said  that  the  public  could 
never  be  convinced  that  it  was  getting 
unbiased  coverage  of  an  anti-war  demon¬ 
stration  if  it  was  covered  by  an  activist  in 
the  anti-war  movement. 

Balk  asked  Wicker  how  he  Justified  his 
participation  in  the  commission  that  in¬ 
vestigated  the  Attica  prison  riots.  Wicker 
said  he  participated  because  he  thought  it 
was  his  duty  as  a  citizen  but  also  because 
is  offered  him  an  oppoitunity  as  a  Jour¬ 
nalist  to  he  “on  the  inside”  of  a  stirring 
news  story. 

Kilpatrick  said  that  publishers  were  a 
different  breed  and  had  different  i-esponsi- 
hilities  than  reporters  and  columnists  and 
hence  their  participation  in  political  and 
civic  affairs  was  Justified.  Von  Hoffman 
disagreed,  asserting  that  if  publishers  did 
have  a  right  to  he  civic  leaders  it  was 
“one  right  they  should  surrender.” 

Wicker  disputed  von  Hoffman’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  to  be  responsible,  newspapers 
had  to  he  dull.  He  said  newspapers  did  not 
have  to  be  eithei'  dull  or  biased  to  be 
responsible  and  that  statement  of  a  “point 
of  view”  did  not  necessarily  reflect  bias. 

• 

Taylor  elected 
ANPA  chairman; 

1057  members 

William  Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publisher’s  .As¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  meeting  Thursday. 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  president  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  was  elected  vice- 
chairman. 

Taylor  succeeds  Richard  H.  Blacklidge, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  who  completed  a 
two  year  term. 

M.  W.  Armistead  III,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World  News  was  re-elected 
secretary. 

Len  H.  Small,  Kankakee  (Ill).  Journal, 
was  elected  treasurer  succeeding  Jack  R. 
Howard,  who  retired  from  the  board  of 
directors  after  eight  years  of  service. 

The  president  of  ANPA  is  Stanford 
Smith,  who  continues  to  serve  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  board. 

New  members  of  the  board  are:  Ashton 
Phelps,  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune; 
Lyell  B.  Clay,  Charleston  (W.  Va.j  Ga¬ 
zette;  and  John  M.  Jones,  Greenville 
(Tenn.)  Sun. 

Howard  reported  a  surplus  of  $5,042 
in  the  ANPA  treasury'.  Revenues  totalled 
$2,737,977.  About  $1  million  was  allocated 
to  the  Research  Institute. 

Membership  declined  from  1059  to  1054 
due  to  suspensions  and  mergers  of  news¬ 
papers,  but  the  total  was  raised  to  1057 
when  Harry  Edwards  announced  he  had 
signed  three  new  members  at  the  con¬ 
vention. 
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New  directors  and 
officers  of  ASNE 

J.  Edward  Murray,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  its 
50th  anniversary  convention. 

Arthur  C.  Deck  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  was  chosen  vicepresident; 
Howaid  H.  Hays,  of  the  Riverside  (Cal.) 
Press-Eiiterprise,  secretary,  and  Warren 
Phillips  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
treasurer. 

The  following  were  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors: 

For  three-year  terms:  Arthur  Deck  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  George  Chaplin  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  I.  William  Hill 
of  the  Washington  Star,  and  Wilbur  El¬ 
ston  of  the  Detroit  News. 

For  two-year  terms:  James  A.  Clen- 
dinen  of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Thomas 
Winship  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and  John 
Hughes  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

An  expanded  membership  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  will 
take  place  under  revisions  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  approved  by  the  membership  meeting 
in  Washington. 

Four  memberships  may  now  be  held  by 
staff  members  of  newspapers  having  a 
circulation  of  more  than  300,000  daily, 
where  only  three  were  permitted  for 
newspapers  over  100,000  The  latter  limi¬ 
tation  still  applies  to  newspapers  between 
100,000  and  300,000  circulation. 

Two  memberships  may  now  be  held  by 
staffers  on  newspapers  between  2,000 
and  100,000  circulation  whereas  the  limit 
of  two  previously  applied  to  papers  be¬ 
tween  50,000  and  100,000  and  only  one 
membership  could  be  held  on  a  newspaper 
of  less  than  50,000.  The  rule  of  not  more 
than  seven  members  representing  papers 
of  less  than  20,000  circulation  continues. 

Another  change  in  the  constitution 
provides  for  a  president,  vicepresident,  a 
secretary  and  a  treasurer  eliminating  the 
post  of  second  vicepresident  and  separat¬ 
ing  the  double  office  of  secretary  treas¬ 
urer. 


Mrs.  Emanuel  R.  Freedman,  New  York  Times,  is 
bemused  as  Malcolm  A.  Borg,  Bergen  Record, 
gives  undivided  attention  to  Wilhelmina,  model 
agency  owner,  at  Family  Weekly  party. 
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should  be  closed  to  the  press. 

As  Winsor  left  the  meeting,  a  CDNPA 
official  asked  him  to  return  copies  of  the 
agenda  and  documents  relating  to  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  budget,  auditor’s  report  and  re- 
poi'ts  from  various  subcommittees  which 
he  had  picked  up.  He  did  so. 


National  press 
council  vetoed 
by  Canadians 


Agency  head  rips 
into  ad  salesmen 
at  sales  show 


The  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  turned  down  a  propos¬ 
al  from  the  Senate  committee  on  the  mass 
media  that  there  should  be  a  fedei-al  gov¬ 
ernment  fund  to  help  finance  ailing  publi¬ 
cations. 

It  also  rejected  the  idea  of  a  national 
press  council,  as  suggested  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  press. 

However,  the  publishers  went  along 
with  one  idea  from  the  committee — that 
the  organization  devote  more  attention  to 
improving  the  editorial  quality  of  newspa- 
jiers. 

The  CDNPA  voted  to  “restructure”  its 
setup  into  five  divisions  in  line  with  those 
on  daily  newsiiapers,  with  somewhat  more 
emphasis  on  the  literary  side  as  opposed 
to  the  business  side. 

“We  felt  we  would  like  to  re-emphasize 
certain  things  such  as  editorial  matter,” 
incoming  president  George  B.  Macgil- 
livray,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Times  Jonnial  of  Thunder  Bay,  Ont., 
told  reporters  after  his  election. 

“We  are  putting  strong  jjeople  in  as 
chairmen  of  five  new  divisions,”  he  added, 
“and  we  will  have  a  closer  relationship 
with  such  groups  as  the  managing  editors 
and  the  circulation  managers.” 

Macgillivray  succeeded  Earle  B.  Rich¬ 
ards  of  the  Toronto  (Uohe  and  Mail,  as 
head  of  the  publishers’  association. 

,Tohn  D.  Muir,  Hamilton  Spectator,  was 
chosen  to  become  president  in  197.‘k  Pierre 
Dansereau  of  Montreal  La  Pressc  was 
elected  vicepresident. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  a  “publica¬ 
tions  development  loan  fund”  with  an  an¬ 
nual  draw  of  around  •?2  million,  as  lecom- 
mended  by  the  Davey  committee,  the 
CDNPA  said  it  should  oppose  this  recom¬ 
mendation  so  far  as  it  applies  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

This  was  done  on  “the  principle  of  the 
independence  of  the  press  from  any  gov¬ 
ernment  influence  and  also  on  the  ground 
that  a  viable  newspaper  industry  already 
exists.” 

Of  the  Davey  proposed  press  council, 
similar  to  the  one  which  has  a  watchdog 
role  over  the  ethics  of  the  British  press, 
the  publishers  said  they  would  not  oppose 
the  principle  of  press  councils  hut  should 
not  support  the  idea  of  a  national  one. 

“It  appears  to  he  both  impractical  and 
unworkable  at  this  time,”  the  resolution 
said. 

It  added: 

“The  CDNPA  should,  as  a  national  or¬ 
ganization,  refer  this  question  to  provin¬ 
cial  and  regional  associations  for  their 
consideration.” 

It  noted  with  approval  that  a  press 
council  has  been  formed  by  the  Quebec 
province  newspapers  and  that  Ontario  and 
Alberta  newspapers  are  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  their  own. 

Hugh  Winsor,  a  reporter  for  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  was  asked  to  leave  a  meeting 
(April  19)  of  the  association. 

The  publishers  had  decided  the  meeting 


The  president  of  a  Canadian  ad  agency 
specialising  in  handling  local  businesses 
charged  that  the  majority  of  newspaper 
retail  salesmen  are  doing  a  bad  selling  job 
in  a  speech  made  before  a  publisher’s  pre¬ 
view  of  a  sales  presentation  produced  by 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Morris  Saffer,  president  of  Morris 
Saffer  Advertising  Ltd.,  told  newspaper 
executives  attending  the  program  held 
during  the  Association’s  annual  meeting 
in  Toronto  (April  19)  that  newspapers 
are  in  trouble  because  the  “majority  of 
ncwspaiier  ad  salesmeTi  look  old  fash¬ 
ioned.  They  talk  old  fashioned.  They  don’t 
project  new  ideas,  a  sense  of  purpose,  of 
drive,  of  accomplishment.” 

“Not  all  newspapers  are  this  way  but 
enough  of  you  are  guilty  that  I  think  my 
charges  are  well  founded,”  Saffer  said. 

Saffer  said  his  agency  rarely  recei%’es 
un.solicited  sales  contacts  from  newspaper 
advertising  salesmen  but  is  regularly  con¬ 
tacted  by  other  media  representatives. 

New  sales  presentation 

The  new  sales  presentation  is  being 
offered  to  the  publishers  by  CDNPA  to 
pursue  aggressively  advertisements  from 
local  accounts.  The  slide  and  tape  show  is 
designed  primarily  for  use  by  newspaper 
salesmen  in  countering  the  in-roads  being 
made  by  broadcast  competition  at  the  mer¬ 
chant  level. 

The  presentation  makes  the  point  that 
newspapers  are  just  as  good  as  broadca.st 
in  putting  across  an  institutional  mes¬ 
sage.  This  has  been  the  area  in  which 
bioadcasters  have  cut  into  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  linage. 

The  message  also  includes  statements 
about  coverage  of  new.spaper  advertising 
in  a  community,  believability  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  and  its  economy  compared 
with  broadcast  advertising. 

Clyde  McDonald,  CDNPA  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  in  a  speech  following  the 
showing  that  the  association  is  hoping  to 
stai-t  a  series  of  training  clinics  for  ad 
salesmen  this  fall.  “Our  aim  is  nothing 
less  than  to  have  the  average  salesman 
lecognized  as  the  most  professional,  most 
creative,  most  dynamic,  and  most  helpful 
salesman  that  the  retailer  encounters,”  he 
declared. 


C.  S.  Berry  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat  and  Ar- 
minta  Berry  with  Rye  B.  Page  of  Wilmington 
(N.C.)  Star-News,  at  the  Family  Weekly  luncheon. 


and  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  Kelley  Jr.,  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times,  join  the  fashion  Parade. 


Hair-raising  advice 

Publishers  at  an  ANPA  session  Tues¬ 
day  who  sought  advice  on  what  to  do 
about  hot  pants,  beards  and  long  hair  in 
the  newsroom  heard  only  this:  “Have  a 
policy  of  firm  flexibility.” 


PUBLISHERS— Arthur  (Red)  Motley  of  Parade 
Welcomes  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  to  the  Parade 
ANPA  party  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
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This  growing  family 
started  with  the  world’s 
best  selling  stacker- 
the  Sta-Hi  251. 

Now  three  outstanding  Sta-Hi 
Stackers  provide  for  the  highest 
degree  of  flexibility  in  mailroom 
equipment. 

The  Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  will  count 
up  to  60  variable-size  bundles  per 
minute,  then  stack  and  discharge 
them  right  or  left.  For  delivering 
compensated  bundles,  there’s  the 
Sta-Hi  Stacker  257.  And  for 
front-end  bundle  ejection,  the 
Sta-Hi  Stacker/285. 

Want  to  know  more  about  the 
Sta-Hi  Stacker  family?  Or  a 
complete  Sta-Hi  automated 
mailroom  system?  Your  Sta-Hi 
representative  has  the  answers. 
Write  or  phone  him  today. 


2601  Campus  Drive, 
Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 

SA  DIVISION  OF  SUN 

CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


ANPA  chairman 

{Continued  from  page  50) 


fund  raising.  When  the  Ford  Foundation 
gave  a  million  dollars  to  recapitalize  Har¬ 
vard’s  Nieman  Fellowship  program  in 
1965,  Davis  took  on  raising  the  matching 
fund  of  a  million,  starting  it  off  with 
$100,000  from  the  Glohe.  For  two  years  he 
was  making  sorties  across  the  country  and 
back  calling  on  fellow  publishers  till  he’d 
raised  it  all.  His  fellow  alumni  elected 
him  a  Hai-vard  Overseer  in  1967,  but 
Globe  readers  would  never  have  suspected 
it  from  the  uninhibited  coverage  the  Globe 
was  giving  Harvard  following  “the  big 
bust’’  under  President  Pusey. 

He  has  heartily  shared  his  editor’s 
moves  to  open  up  relations  with  youth  and 
the  black  community.  Davis  was  so 
shocked  at  the  news  from  Selma  in  1965 
that  he  insisted  on  going  to  Selma  himself 
with  his  reporters. 

In  1965  he  enlisted  the  Globe  in  a  joint 
conference  with  the  National  Health  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Haiward  Medical  School  on 
“Medicine  for  the  Ghettos.”  Davis  ex¬ 
plained  the  Globe’s  participation:  “What¬ 
ever  solutions  are  proposed  will  require 
broad  public  support.  We  believe  the 
Globe  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  process  of 
public  education  about  the  significant  is¬ 
sues  of  our  time.” 

.Sponsors  black  caucus 

This  month  the  Globe  joined  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sini-Times  and  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
in  joint  sponsorship  with  the  Kennedy  In¬ 
stitute  of  Politics  at  Harvard  of  a  Black 
Caucus  Conference  and  gave  it  extensive 
coverage. 

Last  Fall  Davis  organized  an  Ex¬ 
plorers’  Club  of  ghetto  children  who  visit 
the  Globe  weekly  to  learn  about  photog¬ 
raphy,  printing  and  the  other  arts  of  the 
press.  They  jdan  to  get  out  their  own 
paper. 

Davis’s  most  recent  venture  grew  out  of 
a  visit  to  Hongkong  where  he  met  a 
priest,  Msgr.  John  Romaniello,  who  was 
feeding  refugees  with  a  low-cost  high- 
protein  diet  made  on  “noodle-making”  ma¬ 
chines  that  enrich  wheat  flour  with  a  prod¬ 
uct  known  as  CSM,  of  corn  meal,  soya 
flour,  dry  milk  and  minerals.  Why  not  use 
it  for  undernourished  children  in  Ameri¬ 
ca?  Davis  asked.  He  organized  a  founda¬ 
tion,  Noodles  for  America,  with  Msgr.  Ro¬ 
maniello  as  president,  himself  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  and  the  Globe  medical  editor,  Her¬ 
bert  Black,  secretary. 

They  imported  several  machines,  about 
$1,000  each,  for  a  cooperative  in  the  Ne¬ 
gro  community  of  Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  to 
supply  poor  families  in  Bolivar  County. 
Now  they  are  negotiating  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Old  Town  Indians  in  Maine  and 
an  alcoholics  lehabilitation  center  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  provide  machines  both  for  a  self- 
help  industry  and  a  better  diet. 

Davis  is  as  open  and  direct,  with  as  few 
words  and  simple  tastes  as  Cuttyhunk 
fishing  captains  whose  company  he  en- 
joys. 

Rain  or  shine,  his  fishing  companions 
say  it  is  always  fair  weather  when  Dave 
Taylor  is  fishing  and  he  is  always  optimis- 
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New  York  dailies  drop 
X-rated  film  ads 


FATHER  AND  SON — Tommy  Taylor  and  his 
father  Davis  Taylor  weren't  a  bit  shy  for  pho¬ 
tographer  about  their  catch  of  striped  bass  off 
Cape  Cod. 

tic  about  catching  a  record-size  bass.  The 
same  temperament  pervades  the  office. 
Laurence  Winship,  as  Sunday  editor  and 
managing  editor  and  editor  for  25  years 
with  Davis  as  general  manager,  then  pub¬ 
lisher,  says  he  can’t  recall  Dave  ever 
scolding  the  Globe  or  its  editor.  “He’d 
drop  in  with  a  new  idea  we  might  try.  His 
first  word  never  has  been  “what  will  it 
cost?” 

When  the  Globe’s  successful  campaign 
to  block  a  purely  political  appointment  to 
the  Federal  bench  in  1965  brought  it  the 
first  Pulitzer  gold  medal  to  come  to  Boston 
in  45  years,  Davis  wrote  on  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  seven-man  team  that  handled 
the  investigation: 

“Dear  Tom — You  and  the  other  six 
apostles  i*eally  deseiwe  more  applause 
than  I  seem  able  to  give  in  your 
l)resences.  What  this  means  to  the  Globe 
is  that  we’ll  all  expect  one  of  these  Oscar 
Pulitzers  every  now  and  then.  Yours  for  a 
campaign  for  the  next  one.  D.T.” 

This  month  the  University  of  Missouri 
gave  its  honor  medal  to  the  Globe  for  its 
“continuing  expansion  of  coverage  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad”  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  made  its  distinguished  service 
award  to  the  Globe  for  one  of  its  “Spot¬ 
light”  team’s  investigations. 

These  two  citations  come  as  timely  ap¬ 
plause  for  the  new  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

• 

Media  General  plans 
200,000  share  sale 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president  of  Media 
General,  has  announced  that  the  company 
plans  to  make  a  proposed  public  offering 
of  approximately  200,000  shares  of  its 
Class  A  Common  Stock. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  underwritten 
offering  will  take  place  around  the  end  of 
May.  It  will  be  made  by  stockholders  and 
the  company  will  receive  no  part  of  the 
proceeds. 

Media  General  owns  newspapers  in 
Newark,  Richmond,  Winston-Salem  and 
Tampa. 


The  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser 
has  joined  the  list  of  newspapers  which 
will  no  longer  accept  promotional  adver¬ 
tising  for  X-rated  cr  nonrated  motion  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  paper  is  continuing  to  accept  the 
title,  the  time  of  showing  and  the  rating 
of  any  film. 

Samuel  V.  Kennedy  III,  editor,  said  the 
decision  not  to  accept  promotion  material 
including  drawings,  pictures  and  wording 
on  X  films  was  based  on  a  combination  of 
factors:  “The  apparent  trend  of  the  the¬ 
aters  to  show  this  type  of  fare;  a  growing 
feeling  in  the  community  that  X-rated 
films  are  unw’elcome;  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  innuendo  and  objectionable  materi¬ 
al  in  movie  ads.” 

Kennedy  said  the  paper  does  not  intend 
to  restrict  advertising  of  R-rated  films  at 
this  time. 

«  *  « 

Clean  (N.J.)  Times  Herald  no  longer 
accepts  advertisements  for  X-rated  motion 
pictures.  The  new  policy  was  announced 
in  a  news  story  April  7,  after  all  motion 
picture  theater  operators  in  its  circulation 
area  were  notified. 

The  newspaper  also  will  not  accept  pub¬ 
licity  matei-ial  about  such  films  for  its 
amusement  pages.  A  new  Movie  Guide  on 
these  jiages  lists  the  movies  being  shown 
with  their  ratings,  including  the  X-rated 
films,  at  no  charge  to  the  theaters. 

The  editorial  said,  in  part,  “The  Times 
Herald  should  not  be  used  to  promote 
films  which  the  movie  industry  itself 
brands  as  for  adults  only.” 

• 

Jim  Geehan  is  given 
additional  duties 

The  appointment  of  James  Geehan  as 
editor  and  associate  publisher  of  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  was 
announced  by  Marvin  W.  Reimer,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher.  Geehan  had  been  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 

At  the  same  time  the  retirement,  for 
personal  reasons,  of  Richard  W.  Felton, 
vice-piesident  for  advertising,  was  re¬ 
vealed.  Replacing  him  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sun  Co.,  effective  May  1, 
will  be  Carl  B.  Shaver,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Idaho  Statesman,  in  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Reimer  said  that  Geehan  wdll  retain  his 
responsibilities  in  the  news  and  editorial 
departments.  His  new  duties  will  include 
operation  of  the  Sun  Co.  including  produc¬ 
tion,  circulation  and  advertising. 

Geehan  joined  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  L,  after  graduating 
from  Brown  University.  He  w'orked  as  a 
reporter,  advertising  sale.sman,  state  edi¬ 
tor,  executive  city  editor,  managing  editor 
and  finally  assistant  general  manager.  He 
joined  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  as  editor  of  the 
Courier  \ews  in  Plainfield,  N.J.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1969,  he  became  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Telegram,  a  Gannett  newspaper. 
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WOT  JUST 
18”X  22” 


NOT  JUST 
19”X23” 


«vv 


f  This  new  stretched 
model  of  our  famous 
SST1822  camera 
handles  a  big  20"  x  24"  image  without  taking  up  a 
single  inch  more  of  floor  space.  You  can  shoot  a  full 
newspaper  page  with  its  25"  x  32"  copyboard— and 
if  that  isn't  enough,  you  can  specify  a  30"  x  40"  board! 
The  strong  20"  x  24"  machined  metal  vacuum  back 


^  THE  NEW 
SST 1822X2024 
FROM  NUARC 


i 


reading  scaling  system.  And  you  II  appreciate  the  hefty 
structural  aluminum  construction,  with  smooth  riding 
twin  screw  drive  mounted  on  eight  ball  bushings. 
Count  on  this  little  giant  to  give  a  big  time  performance 
in  a  small  darkroom.  For  complete  information,  ask  your 
nuArc  dealer  or  write  nuArc,  Dept.  391  ED 
Vacuum  Film  Holder:  20"  x  24"  •  Contact  Screen 
Capacity:  21"  x  25"  •  Copyboard:  25"  x  32"  •  Trans- 


carries  a  heavy  production  load  with  the  greatest  of  parency  Opening:  21"  x  25"  •  Lens:  12"  color  cor- 

ease.  And  nuArc's  custom  lighting  system  assures  rected  •  Reduction  Range:  Down  to  20%  (5X)  • 

excellent  results  day  after  day.  You'll  like  the  direct  Enlargement  Range:  Up  to  300%  (3X) 

*accessory  copyboard 

nuArc  company,  inc. 

4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60651,  U.S.A.,  Area  Code  312, 278-3300 

Ntw  York,  Now  York  10014,  175  Varick  St.,  Area  Code  212,  255-7330 
Uo  Angoloo,  Calif.  0001 S,  1221  S.  Maple  Ave.,  Area  Code  213, 746-3700 
Atlaau,  Soorfia  10U4, 555  Armour  Circle  N.E.,  Area  Code  404,  873-5566 
Dallaa,  Toiao  76247, 7209  Envoy  Court,  Area  Code  214,  637-5710 
■ooton,  Mofo.  02210, 264  Summer  St.,  Area  Code  617,  542-1040 
Woohinitoa,  D.C.  20010, 3182  Bladensburg  Rd.,  N.E.,  Area  Code  202, 832-2110 

Eiport  Divifien,  4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A.  CABLE:  "NUARCO” 
In  Canada:  nuAre  Co.  el  Canada,  Umitod,  Toronto,  REXDALE,  Ontario,  Canada 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice,  a  27  Enterprise  Rd.,  Area  Code  416,  248-0215 
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These  top-rated 
features  are 
camera-ready  and 
waiting  for  you  I 


DAILY  STRIPS  &  SUNDAY  PAGES 


THE  COLONIALS 
THE  DROPOUTS 
EB  &  FLO 
FERD'NAND 
GORDO 

GUMMER  STREET 
NANCY 
PEANUTS 
TARZAN 


DAILY  PANELS  &  SUNDAY  PAGES 


EMMY  LOU 

LIFE'S  LIKE  THAT 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 


DAILY  STRIPS 


HIZZONOR 
FRED  &  OTHERS 
SNIFFY 


DAILY  PANELS 


GINGER 

HEALTH  CAPSULES 

IFFY 

PIXies 

ZODY 

BUTTON-A-DAY 

VIPeewees 


SUNDAY  PAGES 


THE  BOSLEYS 
CAPTAIN  &  THE  KIDS 
FUNLAND 

GOOD  OLD  DAYS  &  ANTIQUES  FAIR 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


ANOTHER  VIEW 
RANAN  LURIE 
ART  POINIER 


TELEVISION-PAGE  MATERIAL 


TOP  VIEW 

TV  STARSCREEN  PUZZLE 
TV  LAFFS 


PUZZLES— DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLES 
LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE 


COLUMNS  / 


THE  ACES  ON  BRIDGE 
DRESS  PATTERNS 

DUNKEL  SPORTS  RATINGS  SERVICE 
OLD  FARMER'S  ALMANAC 
VAUGHAN  AT  LARGE 
YOUR  BIRTHDAY 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
^  (212)  682  3020  J 


Caniff  presents 
cartoon  award — 
it’s  to  himself! 


“My  God,  it’s  me!” 

Those  were  first  words  from  a  stunned 
cartoonist,  Milton  Caniff,  as  he  opened  the 
envelope  to  annouce  the  1971  Reuben 
Award  winners  for  the  National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society  during  its  annual  dinner  in 
New  York  Monday  evening  (April  24). 

The  creator  of  “Steve  Canyon”  had 
been  summoned  to  announce  the  top 
award  of  the  society  as  a  past  president 
and  honorary  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors.  Caniff  already  heads  the  roster 
of  winners  of  the  award  named  for  Rube 
Goldberg  through  his  original  Billy  de 
Beck  Memorial  Award,  for  which  the 
category  was  subsequently  changed  to  the 
Reuben. 

Other  award  winners  for  1971  were; 

Advertising  and  illustration,  Eric  Gur¬ 
ney,  Westport,  Conn.; 

Comic  book — humor.  Bob  Gustafson,  Old 
Greenwich,  Conn.; 

Comic  book — story,  Gil  Kane,  Wilton, 
Conn.,  “Spider  Man”; 

Editorial  cartoons,  Pat  Oliphant,  Den¬ 
ver  Post; 

Magazine  gag  cartoons,  John  Gallagher, 
Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J.; 

Sports,  Karl  Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles 
H  erald-E  xnminer ; 

Special  features,  Allan  Jaffee,  New 
York  City; 

Story  strips,  John  Cullen  Murphy,  Cos 
Cob,  Conn.,  “Prince  Valiant”  and  “Big 
Ben  Bolt”; 

Humor  strips,  Brant  Parker,  “The 
Wizard  of  Id”; 

Syndicated  panels,  Bil  Keane, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona,  “Family  Circus”. 

Attending  the  awards  dinner  were  a 
number  of  foreign  caitoonists,  here  for 
the  society’s  first  American  International 
Congress  of  Comics.  Scrolls  of  recognition 
were  presented  to  the  visitors  by  NCA 
president  Jack  Tippit  (“Amy”)  and  Dave 
Pascal,  foreign  affairs  chairman. 

The  NCS  ACE  Award  (Amateur  Car¬ 
toonist  Exti-aordinary)  was  given  to  mu¬ 
sician  Bobby  Day,  a  guest  star  in  the 
evening’s  mini-musical  “The  Selling  of  a 
Comic  Sti'ip”,  produced  and  written  by 
William  F.  Brown.  This  was  the  saga  of  a 
poor,  country  boy  knocking  at  the  syndi¬ 
cate  gates  to  sell  his  comic  strips,  all  of 
which  bore  title  resemblances  to  current 
best  sellers. 

Silver  T-Square  awards  went  to:  Dave 
Pascal,  a  member  of  the  International 
Congress  coordinating  committee;  John 
Norment,  editor  of  the  NCS  newsletter, 
and  Larry  Katzman,  special  projects  com¬ 
mittee  chairman. 


“They  stick  a  banana  up  a  duck  and  call 
themselves  chefs.” 

— from  the  Brightest  Food  Column  Going 

Written  by  ROBERT  COURTINE  of  Paris 

State  Syndicate  Service 

161  Mills  Pond*  St.  James,  N.Y.  11780  (516)  584  5970 


Banshees  show 
features  Tony 
award  musicals 

Songs  from  Broadway  hits,  “Follies” 
and  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona”  and  the 
off-Broadway  smash  “Grease,”  and  the 
husband  and  wife  comedy  team  of  Stiller 
and  Meara  entertained  at  the  37th  annual 
Banshees  luncheon  Tuesday,  April  25,  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Now  running  at  the  Winter  Garden, 
Harold  Prince’s  “Follies”  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  eleven  Tony  awards,  including 
Best  Musical.  Winner  of  the  1971  New 
York  Drama  Critics  Award,  “Follies” 
offered  members  of  the  Banshees  the 
beautiful  Alexis  Smith  in  a  show  stopping 
scene,  “The  Story  of  Lucy  and  Jessie.” 

“Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  produced 
by  Joseph  Papp,  is  the  Broadway  rock 
musical  nominated  for  nine  Tonys  also 
including  Best  Musical.  A  success  since  its 
beginnings  in  Central  Park’s  Shake¬ 
spearean  Theater,  it  has  the  unique  com¬ 
bination  of  William  Shakespeare’s  story 
with  the  music  of  Galt  MacDermot,  com¬ 
poser  of  rock’s  first  musical,  “Hair.” 
Clearly  demonstrating  the  harmonious 
blend  of  such  contrasting  talents  will  be 
show  stars,  Jonelle  Allen  and  Clifton  Da¬ 
vis,  doing  the  exciting  “Night  Letter.” 
“Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona”  is  at  the  St. 
James. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  Broadway, 
“Grease”  the  musical  spoof  of  the  1950’s 
has  seven  Tony  nominations.  One  is  for 
Best  Musical.  They  used  to  say  that  rock 
and  roll  is  here  to  stay.  And  so  it  would 
seem  as  “Grease”  does  an  overflow  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  Eden  Theater.  The  entire  cast 
gave  everyone  a  taste  of  what  it  was  like 
way  back  then  when  they  dance  and  sing 
“We  Go  Together.” 

No  Banshees  has  ever  been  complete 
without  comedy.  This  year  it  was  provided 
by  Jerry  Stiller  and  .\nne  Meara.  Fre¬ 
quently  seen  on  television  and  lately  of 
the  films,  Jerry  and  Anne  took  an  after¬ 
noon  off  from  a  successful  two  week  en¬ 
gagement  at  the  Plaza’s  Persian  Room. 

Author  and  King  Features  columnist. 
Bob  Considine,  was  the  Banshees  master 
of  ceremonies.  Music  w’as  provided,  as 
usual,  by  Meyer  Davis  and  his  orchestra. 

• 


Dick  Sherry  promoted 
at  Publisher-Hall 

The  appointment  of  Richard  Sherry  as 
executive  vicepresident  of  Publishers-Hall 
Syndicate  has  been  announced  by  Robert 
G.  Cowles,  president.  Sherry  will  continue 
as  editor. 

Sherry,  42,  joined  the  syndicate  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  associate  editor  on 
March  15,  1965.  On  April  4,  1970,  he  was 
appointed  editor. 
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Our  Beat 


Botulinum  spores  magnified  about  2000X.  In  the  absence  ol  air  they  can  mature  and  manu/acture  the  toxin  that  causes  botulism. 


Botulism  doesn’t  always  attract  national  attention.  When  it’s 
caused  by  home-canning  (and  it  usually  is),  it  may  make  only  local 
headlines  as  it  did  in  Pendleton,  Oregon... Bedford  Village,  New 
York ...  or  Topeka,  Kansas.  It  strikes  only  about  1 8  Americans  each 
year.  But  it’s  potentially  lethal  and  must  be  treated  immediately. 

To  meet  the  extremely  small  but  critical  demand,  Lederle  Lab¬ 
oratories  is  the  country’s  sole  producer  of  botulism  antitoxin  types 
A  and  B.  Its  preparation  is  a  long  and  costly  procedure,  taking  an 
entire  year.  Supplies  of  the  antitoxin  are  maintained  at  strategic 
locations  throughout  the  country,  with  emergency  air  shipment  to 
the  point  of  use  paid  for  by  Lederle. 

Covering  emergencies  like  this  can  never  bring  us  any  real  profit. 
But  life  is  often  in  the  balance  on  our  “beat.” 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of 

American  Cyanamid  Company, 

Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 

For  information  about  Lederle,  cdl  Public  Relations  Dept.  914-735-5000 


Reston  complains 
of  ‘tricky’  Nixon 
news  machinery 

James  B.  “Scotty”  Reston,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  Washington  for  the  Xew  York  Times 
for  more  than  30  years,  told  the  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  at  their  annual  convention  dinner 
(April  21)  that  he  has  never  seen  a 
“trickier”  administration  than  the  one 
now  in  the  White  House. 

By  concentrating  in  the  White  House 
the  power  to  control  official  news,  the 
President,  according  to  Reston,  has  taken 
over  the  news  market  and  turned  the 
White  House  news  conference  into  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  political  propaganda.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  uses  the  propaganda  machine  to 
grind  his  political  axes  and  the  result  is 
an  intensification  of  the  perpetual  battle 
between  the  press  and  the  White  House. 

This  situation  imposes  added  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  the  current  generation  of 
skeptical,  investigative  reporters,  Reston 
asserted.  “The  trouble  is  not  that  we  have 
too  many  Andersons  (Jack  Anderson,  the 
columnist  who  publicized  the  secret  Kiss¬ 
inger  memoranda  on  the  India-Pakistan 
war  policy)  and  Sheehans  (Neil  Sheehan 
who  broke  the  secrecy  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers)  but  that  we  have  too  few  of 
them,”  Reson  said. 

Perpetual  battleground 

Washington  is  a  perpetual  battleground 
and  source  of  trouble  for  the  press, 
Reston  said,  and  reporters  have  to  develop 
a  sense  of  history  and  a  sense  of  humor, 
to  put  into  perspective  the  changed  pat¬ 
terns  of  news  that  have  developed  since 
the  center  of  world  power  moved  from 
Europe  to  Washington  and  Moscow. 

Reston  reminisced  about  the  “good  old 
days”  when  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
used  to  have  reporters  in  regularly  for 
poker  games  and  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State,  saw  reporters  every  day.  Report¬ 
ing  Washington  was  different  then,  all 
very  casual  and  convenient  for  the  news¬ 
men.  Those  days  are  gone,  and  leporters 
who  are  not  content  with  the  White  House 
handouts,  have  to  dig  for  the  significant 
news. 

Changed  news-gathering  and  reporting 
conditions  call  for  a  changed  press  corps, 
Reston  said,  and  the  younger  generation 
is  better  trained,  better  educated  and 
more  skeptical.  But  he  said  that  the  na¬ 
tion  has  changed  faster  than  “we  have  in 
the  last  generation.”  The  press,  he  said, 
has  been  slow  to  adjust  to  the  changes  in 
news  patterns  and  news  interests  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb 
and  new  forces  in  world  politics. 

Madison  Avenue  influence 

The  press  has  some  responsibility  for 
the  fact  that  inadequate  reporting  of  new 
forces,  new  issues,  new  pressures  and  new 
policies  have  depressed  the  American 
mind,  the  Timesman  asserted.  Some  re¬ 
porting  makes  it  “not  easy  to  tell  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  Avenue  from  Madison  Avenue,”  he 
said.  The  journalists  have  a  tough  job  to 
do  to  give  the  people  a  true  account  of 
what  goes  on  in  Washington,  either  overt¬ 
ly  or  covertly,  and  dispel  the  doubts  and 
distrusts  that  seethe  in  the  public  mind. 
But  Reston  was  seemingly  confident  that 
the  skeptical  veterans  and  the  ambitious 
youngsters  that  make  up  the  Washington 
presss  corps  could  do  the  job. 

The  problems  and  issues  are  being  an¬ 
alyzed  by  the  people,  he  said,  and  shoody, 
inadequate  reporting  is  scorned  by  the 
readers. 

In  a  departure  from  both  club  and  soci¬ 
ety  tradition,  the  Gridiron  Club  enter¬ 
tained  the  ASNE  with  songs  and  skits 
from  its  1972  spring  show.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  50-year-old  club 
that  it  has  performed  before  other  than 
an  invited  audience. 

• 

Connally  appeals 
for  restraint  in 
policy  criticism 

John  B.  Connally,  Secretary  of  the 
Ti-easury,  told  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  a  luncheon  speech, 
that  1972  was  a  year  of  crisis  in  which  it 
was  essential  that  Congress  and  the  press 
use  restraint  in  criticizing  Administration 
policies  and  programs.  Criticize,  yes,  Con¬ 
nally  said,  but  the  press  has  an  obligation 
to  be  fair  and  objective  in  its  criticism 
and  not  create  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Government. 

By  creating  a  lack  of  confidence,  he 
said,  democratic  institutions  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  when  that  hanpens  freedom 
of  the  press  al.so  is  destroyed. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  asserted  that 
wage  and  price  controls  were  working  to 
bring  down  inflation  and  holster  the  econo¬ 
my.  The  Wage  Board  and  the  Price  Com¬ 
mission  were  doing  their  iohs  well,  he 
said,  and  have  made  substantial  progress. 
Their  ultimate  success  depended,  however, 
on  voluntary  comidiance  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies  they  aie  implement¬ 
ing. 

The  Secretary  was  questioned  by  a 
panel  of  editors  consisting  of  Charles  T. 
-Alexander  of  the  Daiffon  Journal,  Edwai’d 
R.  Cony  of  the  Wall  Sti-ect  Journal,  Ed  J. 
Hooley  of  the  San  Franeisro  Examiner 
and  Nelson  P.  Poynter  of  the  St.  Pe- 
ternhurc/  Times. 

Dooley’s  major  question  intruded  the  el¬ 
ement  of  politics.  He  wanted  to  know  if 
Connally  would  change  his  registration 
^he  is  a  registered  Democrat)  and  run  for 
Vicepresident  on  the  Republican  Ticket. 
Connally  said  he  did  not  think  he  would  he 
asked  but  that  he  had  no  political  aspira¬ 
tions.  Doolev  asked  whether  in  the  event 
of  a  deadlock  at  the  Demccrats’  convention 
he  would  be  a  “fallback  candidate.”  The 
Secretary  replied  that  it  would  “have  to 
be  one  hell  of  a  deadlock.” 

In  the  economy  field,  Poynter  asked  at 
what  point  the  Secretary  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  freeze  on  interest  rates.  Connally 
said  he  wanted  to  see  all  long-term  inter¬ 
est  lates  come  down  but  he  would  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  put  on  a  freeze. 


Agnew  deplores 
political  stance 
of  candidates 

Instead  of  the  news  media  against 
which  he  has  often  inveighed.  Vicepres¬ 
ident  Spiro  Agnew  turned  his  fire  on 
Democrat  politicians  and  presidential  can¬ 
didates  in  a  luncheon  address  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

He  charged  that  the  current  Democratic 
offensive  against  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion’s  policies  and  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
war  was  aimed  at  “demoralizing  the 
American  i)eoplc  in  the  United  States  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  in  the  field.” 

Beginning  his  address,  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  said  he  might  have  used  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “discuss  the  impact  on  the 
.American  people  of  that  relatively  small 
and  increasingly  monolithic  segment  of 
the  communications  media  that  enjoys 
frequent  nationwide  exposure.”  But,  he 
said,  “there  are  more  serious  matters  be¬ 
fore  you  as  newsmen  and  before  us  as  a 
people.” 

“The  war  that  has  divided  and  drained 
us,  emotionally,  physically,  economically 
and  spiritually,  is  back  in  the  headlines.” 
the  Vice  President  said.  “So,  the  time  has 
come  for  .Americans  once  again  to  reflect 
on  how  our  involvement  in  this  conflict 
began — and  how  we  want  it  to  end.” 

C'.anipaign  charge  railed  a  lie 

Agnew  went  on  from  there  to  contrast 
support  of  America’s  role  in  Indonesia  by 
Democrats  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  with  the  statements  the 
Democratic  presidential  candidates  are 
making  in  the  present  campaign.  He  char¬ 
acterized  the  charge  “that  Richard  Nixon 
desires  a  military  victory  more  than  he 
desii'es  iieace”  as  a  “transparent  lie.”  He 
said  that  men  who  played  a  central  role  in 
pushing  America  into  “an  ever  deepening 
involvement  in  Vietnam,”  have  for  three 
years  sought  to  “frustrate  and  obstruct 
the  President’s  policy  every  step  of  the 
agonizing  way  out  of  this  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam.” 

And  then  he  said,  in  a  direct  reference 
to  a  news  medium: 

“In  your  own  piofession,  there  is  the 
.Vc?c  York  Times,  an  early  and  ardent 
advocate  of  getting  America  into  Viet¬ 
nam,  doing  public  penance  by  regularly 
scourging  the  President  who  is  getting  us 
out.” 

Agnew  quoted  Senator  Edmund  Muskie 
as  saying,  six  years  ago,  that  “peace  and 
stability”  required  containment  of  expan¬ 
sionist  Communism  involving  direct  con¬ 
frontation  from  time  to  time.  Proclaiming 
that  there  will  be  no  “peace  and  stability” 
if  the  United  States  fails  to  respond  to 
the  “challenge  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
naked  invasion  of  the  South,”  the  Vice 
President  said  that  Senator  Muskie  was 
now  charging  that  the  President’s  actions 
to  resist  that  aggression  “undermines 
America’s  sense  of  decency.” 

{Contimied  on  page  58) 
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lb  make  sure  the  Zenith  Chromacolor  picture  tuhe 
gives  you  the  brightest,  sharpest  TV  picture  possible . . . 

these  men  work  in  an  atmosphere 
as  clean  as  a  hospital  operating  room. 


Even  the  tiniest  speck  of  dust  in  your 
picture  tube  could  ruin  the  color  picture. 

That'  s  why  we  make  and  inspect 
Zenith  Chromacolor  picture 
tubes  in  rooms  that  have  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  air  filtration 
systems  made.  They  keep  the 
air  os  clean  os  the  air  in  a  hospital 
operating  room. 

But  no  system  of  quality  control  is 
perfect.  And  if  you  happen  to  get  a 
Zenith  product  that  doesn’t  operate  to 


your  satisfaction,  you  want  something 
done  about  it. 

We’re  determined  to  keep  your 
confidence. 

For  that  reason;  we’ve 
established  a  strong  relation¬ 
ship  over  the  years  between 
ourselves,  our  dealers  and 
you,  the  consumer. 

If  a  Z  enith  product 
doesn’t  live  up  to  your 
expectations,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


Write  d  irectly  to  the  Vice  President, 
Customer  Relations,  at  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation,  1900  North  Austin 

Avenue,  Ch  icago,  Illinois  60639. 

We  want  the  opportunity  to 
give  your  problems  our 
personal  attention.  At  Zenith, 
we  mean  it  when  we  say, 
the  quality 

goes  in  before  ^  g M  m 
the  name 
goes  on. 


Simulated  TV  Picture 


Agnetv  at  ASNE 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


Senator  George  McGovern’s  “convic¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  subject  to  seasonal  ad¬ 
justment,’’  Agnew  said,  and  the  Senator 
“suffered  an  acute  attack  of  political 
rhetoric”  when  he  charged  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  “descended  to  a  new  level  of  barbar¬ 
ism  and  foolhardiness”  when  he  employed 
American  military  power  to  stem  the 
North  Vietnamese  invasion. 

“Imagine  what  the  Washington  Post 
would  have  said  of  me  if  I  had  called  a 
Democratic  President  a  barbarian  and  a 
fool,”  Agnew'  remarked. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  the  Vice 
President  said,  “wants  the  President  to 
take  the  matter  to  the  Security  Council, 
where  the  Government  which  supports  the 
negotiating  demands  of  the  enemy — which 
supplied  the  tanks,  artillery  and  armor  for 
this  invasion — enjoys  a  well-flexed  veto 
power.  This  would  not  only  be  an  exercise 
in  futility,  but  would  fuel  the  propaganda 
machine  of  North  Vietnam,”  the  Vice 
President  assei-ted. 

“Let  me  say  simply  that  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  I  am  appalled  at  the  conduct  of 
American  leaders  who  keep  their  peace 
while  a  Communist  invasion  takes  place, 
and  then  rise  up  and  slander  an  American 
Pi’esident  for  taking  the  necessary  mili¬ 
tary  action — action  consistent  with  a  firm, 
bipartisan  commitment  antedating  his 
term  of  office — to  halt  that  aggression,” 
Agnew  said. 

“Some  of  these  people  expressing 
outrage  at  the  allied  response  to  the  ene¬ 
my  invasion  have  flatly  predicted  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  President’s  Vietnam  policies. 
They  have  staked  their  credibility — and 
some  of  them  their  political  futures — on 
the  outcome  of  this  struggle. 

“If  there  is  a  collapse  in  Saigon,  if 
there  is  a  communist  takeover.  Then  they 
will  have  been  proven  right.  They  can 
then  denounce  the  President  for  having 
foolishly  resisted  the  inevitable.  They  can 
then  congratulate  themselves  for  having 
bailed  out  at  the  right  moment.” 

But,  the  Vicepresident  asked,  if  the  en¬ 
emy  offensive  is  blunted  and  finally  de¬ 
feated,  what  will  the  history  books  say 
about  Senators  Humphrey,  Muskie, 
McGovern  and  Kennedy? 


Gannett  officers  named 

Roger  C.  Coryell,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  the  past  two  years,  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Gannett 
afternoon-Sunday  newspaper,  succeeding 
Robert  R.  Eckert,  who  becomes  president 
of  the  Binghamton  Press  Co.  Inc.,  and 
publisher  of  the  latter’s  two  newspapers, 
the  afternoon-Sunday  Press  and  morning 
Sun-Dulletin.  The  Binghamton,  properties 
are  also  part  of  the  Gannett  Group. 


Ghicanos  plea 
is  injected  into 
minority  talks 

The  discussion  of  reports  on  minority 
employment  hy  news  media  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  in  Washington  this  week 
began  with  a  speech  by  Domingo  Nick 
Reyes,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Mexican-American  Anti  Defamation  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Reves  insisted  on  reading  a  statement 
in  which  he  said  that  excluding  “Chicanos 
as  writers,  editois,  management  or  as 
people  worth  noting,  the  ASNE  exposes 
the  racial-cultural  prejudice  that  only 
blacks  and  whites  are  worth  writing  about 
or  involving  in  the  mass  media.” 

“An  obvious  fault  in  the  mass  media 
system  is  its  composition,”  Reyes  said. 
“Why  should  a  panel  composed  of  mono¬ 
lingual,  mono-cultural  East  Coast  oriented 
persons,  all  coming  from  the  liberal  estab¬ 
lishment  press,  do  other  than  discriminate 
against  Chicanos.” 

A  panelist  on  the  program  was  Charles 
O.  Kirkpatrick,  managing  editor  of  the 
San  An.tnnio  Express,  a  city  with  a  heax'y 
percentage  of  Spanish-speaking  popula¬ 
tion.  Kirkpatrick  told  of  his  attempts  over 
the  past  decade  to  increase  Chicano  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  Express  and  said  that 
in  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  Chicano 
representation  had  increased  from  nil  to  9 
percent  of  the  staff.  The  percentage,  he 
said,  had  to  he  increased. 

The  chief  problem,  Kirkpatrick  said, 
was  to  find  qualified  people  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  he  offered  for  that  problem  was  that 
the  news  media  recruit  young  people  and 
“qualify  them  yourselves.”  He  believed 
the  most  effective  way  was  to  assist  the 
young  recruits  through  high  school  and 
college,  a  seven  year  program  as  a  rule. 
But  after  training,  the  problem  became 
one  of  keeping  them  in  face  of  pressures 
for  promotion,  pay  increases  and  offers 
from  other  members  of  the  media  of  bet¬ 
ter  jobs. 

Kirkpatrick  also  said  that  pressures 
had  to  be  put  on  what  he  described  as  the 
“middle  management”  to  support  the  poli- 
cv  of  the  management.  The  second  or 
th'rd  ranking  i<er.sonnel,  he  said,  “can 
dei  ail  the  program.” 

“You  won’t  have  a  minority  on  your 
staff  unless  you  want  them”  Kirkpatrick 
told  the  editors,  “but  if  you  don’t  do  it  the 
Federal  government  will  make  you.” 

Participating  also  in  the  panel,  w'as 
Robert  Maynard,  a  black  renorter  for  the 
Washington  Post.  He  said  there  were 
mornings  in  the  lives  of  blacks  when  it 
seemed  to  them  that  American  Journalism 
was  colored  white.  Maynard  insisted  that 
blacks  must  be  a  part  of  the  decision¬ 
making  and  management  structure  of  the 
media. 

Maynard  answered  the  claims  of  some 
editors  that  they  have  difficulty  in  finding 
qualified  blacks,  by  saying  that  the  diffic¬ 
ulty  might  be  overcome  if  editors  would 
apply  to  Blacks  the  same  standards  of 


employability  that  they  apply  to  whites. 
Some  editors  seem  to  think,  he  said,  that 
it  w'as  better  to  have  no  blacks  at  all  than 
to  have  blacks  who,  because  of  their  atti¬ 
tudes  might  complicate  newsroom  oper¬ 
ations. 

Robert  P.  Clark  of  the  Louisville  Couri¬ 
er-Journal  and  Times,  asked  if  black  re¬ 
porters  should  be  assigned  to  cover  only 
minority  news.  Maynard  said  that  obvi¬ 
ously  some  black  reporters  will  cover 
black  news  but  others  will  cover  other 
news  categories.  Kirkpatrick  said  there 
was  no  reason  to  change  methods  of  oper¬ 
ation  just  to  solve  problems  of  staff  as¬ 
signments. 

Clark  also  had  asked  whether  editors 
must  reevaluate  their  patterns  of  news 
coverage  in  order  to  give  more  space  to 
minority  news.  Maynard  said  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  had  to  tailor  their  news  coverage  to 
the  interests  of  their  communities. 
Kirkpatrick  said  there  was  no  need  for 
papers  to  change  their  method  of  oper¬ 
ation  because  of  minority  problems. 

Near  the  end  of  the  session,  an  ASNE 
member  raised  the  question  of  representa¬ 
tion  of  women  ahso  a  minority  in  RSNE 
programs.  Pete  McKnight,  ASNE  Pres¬ 
ident  said  that  J.  Edward  Murray  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  he  had  apnointed  to  look  into 
that  matter  and  predicted  that  next  year 
women  would  he  paiticipating  in  the  Soci¬ 
ety’s  program. 

• 

Purchasing  managers 
stress  OSH  A  needs 

The  theme  of  the  recent  15th  annual 
conference  of  the  Newspaper  Purchasing 
Management  Association  in  Houston 
stressed  newspapers’  responsibilities  un¬ 
der  the  1971  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  (OSH A)  and  efforts  that  can 
be  made  hy  purchasing  managers  to  re¬ 
duce  pollutants  within  the  industry. 

The  subjects  ranged  from  conversion  of 
truck  fleets  to  LPP  fuel  to  an  update  and 
review  of  newspapers’  methods  of  recy¬ 
cling  and  disposal  of  paper  w'aste  and 
other  polluting  materials. 

A  report  by  Joseph  Sanford  of  the 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  outlined  the  requirements  under 
“OSHA”  and  the  means  of  implementing 
a  good  safety  program. 

Robert  James  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Sentinel  was  elected  as  president  of 
the  association  succeeding  Jerry  Korman 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Other  officers 
elected  were;  Robert  Clardy  (Atlanta 
Newspapers),  first  vicepresident;  Richard 
McConnell  (Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.) 
vicepresident ;  and  William  Muller  (Mia¬ 
mi  Herald),  secretary-treasurer. 


Ottaway  editor  moves 

Gene  Casey,  editor  of  the  Port  Jervis 
(N.Y.)  Union  Gazette  for  past  year,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor,  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Thnes.  Both  papers  are 
part  of  the  Ottaway  group. 
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Pattern  plates  or  direct  printing  plates  -  now  LETTERFLEX  Systems  offers 
the  advantages  of  photocomposition  with  an  option.  The  new  LETTERFLEX 
Pattern  plate  is  accurate  and  hard.  It’s  the  fastest  route  to  top  quality  mats, 
even  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  operate  efficiently  combining  hot  metal  and 
photocomposition.  Choose  from  three  ways:  (1)  Go  photocomposition  and 
print  direct  from  LETTERFLEX  plates;  (2)  set  photocomposition  and  mold  mats 
from  LETTERFLEX  Pattern  plates;  or  (3)  combine  LETTERFLEX  and  hot  metal 
in  the  same  form.  Make  a  choice  and  save  time  and  money  with  LETTERFLEX, 
now  printing  more  than  20  leading  dailies.  Contact  LETTERFLEX  Systems, 
„  _  _  _  _  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Clarksville,  Maryland  21029. 

noWy 

photocomposition 
with  stereo, 
or  direct  plates. 


New  York  Times  Co. 
net  income  declines 

The  New  York  Times  Company  report* 
ed  that  its  net  income  in  the  March  quar¬ 
ter  declined  to  $2,420,000,  or  21  cents  a 
share,  from  $2,855,000,  or  24  cents  a 
share,  in  the  1971  period.  Consolidated 
revenues  rose  to  $78,933,000  from  $70,293,- 
000  a  year  earlier. 

The  report  said  that  earning:s  for  the 
1971  period  had  been  restated  to  include 
pooled  companies  and  the  adoption  of  the 
equity  method  of  accounting  for  certain 
newsprint  investments.  On  the  former  ba¬ 
sis,  per-share  earnings  for  the  period 
were  20  cents. 

The  report  said  that  the  decline  in  1972 
earnings  resulted  primarily  from  cost  in¬ 
creases  for  the  Times  that  had  not  been 
i-ecovered  through  increased  prices  or  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Costs  and  expenses  related  to  a 
home  delivery  circulation  campaign- -a 
program  that  has  already  increased  home 
delivery  circulation  by  20,000  copies  over 
a  year  ago. 

About  300  of  the  7,728  shareholders  of 
the  Times  attended  the  annual  meeting  in 
Town  Hall  on  Tuesday  (April  25).  Except 
for  numerous  comments  and  inquiries  by 
Wilma  Soss  and  Evelyn  Y.  Davis,  corpo¬ 
rate  meeting  gadflies,  it  was  a  routine 
affair. 

As  a  feature,  publisher  Arthur  Sulzber¬ 
ger  presented  half  a  dozen  Times  writers 
and  editors  who  reviewed  notable  news 
events  of  the  past  year.  Edwin  L.  Dale 
Jr.  told  of  the  Sunday  break  on  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  economic  policy  change;  Anthony 
Lewis  commented  on  Britain’s  entiy  to  the 
Common  Market;  James  Reston  described 
his  trip  to  China  before  Nixon’s  visit; 
Max  Frankel  defended  the  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers  as  a  public  service; 
and  Harrison  Salisbury  reported  that  the 
Op-Ed  page  he  edits  is  a  money-maker 
through  syndication  of  the  articles  and  a 
quarter-page  ad  that  carries  a  premium 
rate.  Clifton  Daniel  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

.4sking  for  automation 

Sulzberger  forecast  improvement  in 
company  earnings  this  year  and  said  the 
management  would  begin  its  efforts  now 
to  gain  concessions  for  automation  by  all 
of  the  unions  when  new  contracts  are  ne¬ 
gotiated  early  next  year.  “We  can’t  afford 
another  agreement  with  excessive  in¬ 
creases,”  he  declared. 

The  Times,  the  publisher  said,  is  await¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  the  protest  the  New 
York  Post  filed  with  the  Pay  Board 
against  the  third  round  of  11  percent  pay 
increases  to  the  unions  that  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  March  30.  “We  assume,”  he  said,  “if 
the  board  alters  the  Post  contract  it  will 
do  likewise  for  the  other  papers.” 

The  Times  has  asked  the  Price  Commis¬ 
sion  to  approve  an  adveitising  rate  in¬ 
crease  averaging  14^  a  line. 

Gardner  Cowles,  a  director,  announced 
in  reply  to  a  question,  that  he  had  no 
present  intention  of  selling  any  of  the 
2,600,000  .shares  of  Times  common  stock 
which  Cowles  Communications  Inc.  ac¬ 
quired  last  year  in  a  retuim  for  an  assort¬ 


ment  of  properties. 

Shareholders  also  were  told  that  the 
Times  stands  to  write  off  no  more  than 
$25,000  due  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Len- 
nen  &  Newell  advertising  agency. 

Both  class  A  and  class  B  shareholders 
rejected  a  proposal  to  place  restrictions 
on  stock  options  that  would  bar  a  Times 
employee  from  selling  optioned  stock  to 
pay  off  a  loan  so  he  can  buy  more  shares 
at  the  option  price. 

Mrs.  Davis  objected  to  the  continued 
presence  of  Eugene  R.  Black  on  the  board 
because  he  is  a  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.  and 
thus  is  “probably  a  listening  post”  for 
Harold  S.  Geneen  who  wants  to  take  over 
the  world,  “possibly  even  the  New  York 
Times.” 

Mrs.  Soss  pointed  out  she  was  wearing 
a  Chinese  dragon  dress  “as  a  compliment 
to  James  Reston.” 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


4/19 

4/25 

Addressograph  Multigraph  .. 

.  37% 

38% 

Berkey  Photo  . 

.  21% 

201/1 

Boise  Cascade  . 

.  17% 

17% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg . 

.  iO 

57'/, 

Cowles  Communications  _ 

.  II'A 

10% 

Crown  Zellerbach 

•  331/2 

33 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  43% 

47 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  20% 

20% 

Digital  Equipment  . 

-  83% 

81% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  119% 

II4'/2 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  38% 

3S 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  37% 

40% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

.  11% 

II 'A 

Gannett  Co . 

.  771/2 

74 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  471/2 

47'/, 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  ... 

.  55 

54 

Harris  Intertype  . 

•  52% 

53% 

Inmont  . 

• 

13% 

International  Paper  . 

.  38% 

39 

Interpublic  Group  . 

.  24 

25% 

Jefferson-Pilot  Corp . 

.  49% 

47'/, 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  31% 

32'/, 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

.  93 

n4l 

North  American  Rockwell  .. 

.  35% 

33% 

Richardson  Co . 

.  17% 

17% 

Ridder  Publications  . 

.  33% 

32% 

Singer  . 

.  90% 

90% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

■  18% 

14% 

Sun  Chemical  . 

■  32% 

32 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

.  44 

sn/. 

Time  Inc . 

.  57% 

44 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  54% 

58'/, 

Wells  Rich  Greene  . 

.  22% 

21% 

White  Consolidated  . 

.  27 

24% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Compugraphic  Corp . 

....  I8'/2 

18% 

Domfar  . 

....  13 

12% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

....  24% 

25% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

....  27'/2 

27'/, 

Media  General  . 

....  45 

44'/, 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

....  37% 

34% 

Millmaster  Onyx  . 

....  15 

14% 

New  York  Times  . 

....  20% 

20 

PKL  Co . 

....  7 

7 

Washington  Post  . 

....  34% 

34'/, 

Wood  Industries  . 

....  17% 

17% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 


American  Financial  Corp.  ...  3S>^  34% 


Booth  Newspapers  . 

....  39'/2 

38% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  ... 

....  13 

14 

Com  Corp . 

....  8 

rh 

Compuscan  . 

....  7 

4'/, 

Datascan  . 

....  9 

11% 

Doremus  . 

.  »% 

7% 

Dow  Jones  . 

....  47 

48'/, 

Downe  Comm . 

....  13% 

12% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .. 

....  27 

28 

Grey  Advertising  . 

....  15% 

17 

Harte  Hanks  . 

....  29 

29% 

Hurletron  . 

....  5% 

5% 

Multimedia  Inc . 

....  44 

45 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

....  55% 

58'/, 

Photon  . 

....  14% 

13% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

...  27'% 

24% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

.  9 

8% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

.  22 

22'/, 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

.  17% 

17% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

.  24% 

24 

Southern  Press  . 

. 23'/, 

23'/, 

Thomson  Newspapers  .... 

.  35 

33'/, 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

.  44 

44 

Booth  Newspapers 
show  17%  increase 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  (NASDAQ)  re¬ 
ported  that  sales  in  the  first  quarter  end¬ 
ed  March  31,  1972,  equalled  $16,307,000,  a 
17%  increase  over  the  $13,900,000  reported 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1971. 

Pre-tax  income  equalled  $2,828,000,  a 
13%  increase  over  the  $2,500,000  reported 
in  the  1971  first  quarter.  After  a  higher 
tax  rate  reflecting  the  increse  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  income  tax  from  5.6%  to  7.8%, 
net  income  equalled  $1,347,000  or  34  cents 
per  share,  a  8.5%  increase  over  the  $1,241,- 
000  or  31  cents  per  share  reported  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1971.  There  were 
4,000,000  shares  outstanding  in  each  peri- 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  owns  eight  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Michigan. 


White  House  line 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


ington  Evening  Star  on  a  15-minute  dead¬ 
line  wrote  a  four-column  front  page  story. 

By  mid-afternoon  the  ASNE  board  had 
met  and  talked  to  Herbert  Klein,  who 
later  talked  to  Al.  Mr.  Klein  apologized, 
said  the  Secret  Service  man  had  made  a 
mistake  and  knew  it  now.  In  fact,  some 
people,  he  told  Al,  had  registei'ed  dissen¬ 
ting  opinions  with  the  President  on  Viet¬ 
nam  when  they  reached  him  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  during  the  three-hour  reception. 
The  White  House,  he  said,  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  suggesting  to  editors  or  their 
wives  what  they  should  or  should  not  say 
to  the  President.  He  did  not  say  what  the 
policy  is  towards  other  citizens  and  he  did 
not  speak  to  me. 


‘On  camera  ’  views 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


“Letting  the  staff  elect  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor  is  nitwit  idea.” 

“I  don’t  want  democracy  in  the  news¬ 
room.  Democracy  is  the  worst  form  of 
government  we  have.” 

“There  should  be  a  dialogue  with  the 
new  journalists.” 

“We  don’t  need  once-a-year  panels  on 
newsroom  policies  and  practices  because 
we  talk  over  these  matters  every  day  with 
the  staff.” 

“There’s  altogether  too  much  opinion  in 
wii’e  service  copy.” 

“Some  of  the  AP  stuff  is  so  slanted 
we  put  an  opinion  tag  on  it.” 

“We  often  have  to  rewrite  AP  stories, 
because  the  long  sentences  and  big  words 
make  them  incomprehensible  to  most  of 
our  readers.” 

“The  local  human  rights  people  insist 
that  we  employ  black  reporters.  But 
they’re  hard  to  find  and  when  we  get  one 
we  lose  him  after  a  short  time  to  some 
other  paper  or  wire  service  that  pays  more 
than  we  can.” 

It  was  the  consensus  that  editors  and 
publishers  are  doing  a  good  job  but 
“maybe  we  can  do  better.”  How,  they 
wanted  to  know. 
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T his  advertisement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  offers  to  buy  any  of  these  securities. 
T he  offering  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


April  14, 1972 


375,000  Shares 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  Inc. 

Class  A  Common  Stock 

(J.IO  Par  Value) 


The  above  shares  are  presently  outstanding  and  are  being  sold  by  certain  stockholders  of  the 
Company.  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  Inc.  will  not  receive  any  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 


Price  $23  per  share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  several  underwriters, 
including  the  undersigned,  only  in  States  in  which  such  underwriters  are  qualified 
to  act  as  dealers  in  securities  and  in  which  the  Prospectus  may  legally  be  distributed. 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 

Blyth  &  Co.,  Inc.  Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co.  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis 

Incorporated  Incorporated 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

incorporated 


White,  Weld  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Dean  Witter  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Lehman  Brothers 

Incorporated 

Salomon  Brothers 
Bache  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


A.  G.  Becker  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 


Reyntdds  Securities  Inc. 


ComCorp  effects 
‘turnaround’  by 
making  changes 

ComCorp,  Cleveland-based  publishers  of 
Shu  Newspapers,  reported  pretax  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  three  months  ending  March 
81,  1972  were  $42,903,  as  compared  to  a 
loss  of  $108,868  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago,  a  turnaround  of  $152,000  in  the 
first  quarter. 

For  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
March  81,  1972,  pretax  earnings  were 
$424,204,  as  compared  to  $57,047  for  the 
comparable  twelve  months  a  year  ago. 

Net  income  for  the  first  quarter  of  1972 
was  $25,903,  or  4  cents  a  share,  as  com- 
l)ared  to  a  loss  of  $108,868,  or  6  cents  a 
share,  for  the  same  quarter  in  1971. 

Gross  revenues  from  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  other  sources  w'ere  $1,017,667 
for  this  quarter  as  compared  to  $897,749 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  a  growth  of 

16<-/c. 

For  the  12  month  period  ending  March 
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31,  1972,  net  income,  (including  extraordi¬ 
nary  items  totaling  $68,000),  was  $262,- 
151,  or  $.37  per  share,  as  compared  to 
$73,465,  (including  extraordinary  items  of 
$44,418),  or  8  cents  a  share,  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  Revenues  for  the  peri¬ 
od  were  $4,660,166,  as  compared  to  $4,231,- 
207. 

“These  records  are  the  result  of  many 
factors,”  David  Skylar,  ComCorp’s  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer,  said. 

“The  results  of  the  first  quarter  of  1971 
indeed  convinced  us  that  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  recession.  We  drastically  ad¬ 
justed  our  operations  to  meet  those  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  he  said.  “To  counteract  the 
downturn  in  business,  we  intensified  our 
sales  efforts  and  were  able  to  turn  around 
the  sales  lag. 

“To  avoid  consumer  resistance  to  spend¬ 
ing  for  our  newspapers,  we  continued  to 
improve  our  product  by  offering  new 
features,  more  local  coverage  and  in-depth 
coverage  of  sports  and  community  activi¬ 
ties. 

“We  increased  our  productivity  by  ac¬ 
celerating  our  on-going  program  of  auto¬ 
mation  and  modernization. 

“And  finally  we  were  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  growing  acceptance  of  the 
ComCorp  concept  of  serving  the  growing 
suburban  market  place.” 

• 

Boston  HT  reports 
$613,023  loss; 
meeting  delayed 

In  a  quarterly  report  to  stockholders, 
president  Harold  E.  Clancy  said  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler  Corp.  had  a  net  loss 
of  $613,023  ($1.04  per  share)  on  revenues 
of  $10,001,368  for  the  13-week  period  end¬ 
ed  March  26,  1972,  as  compared  with  a 
$614,773  net  loss  ($1.05  per  share  after 
adjustment  for  a  2  percent  stock  dividend 
in  1971)  on  revenues  of  $10,224,326  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

The  report  said  that  “the  operating  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first  quarter  are  not  indicative 
of  future  results  as  they  include  television 
broadcasting  revenues  through  March  19, 
1972,  the  date  television  broadcasting 
ceased.  Also  excluded  are  any  adjustments 
(presently  not  determinable)  relative  to 
the  carr>nng  value  of  television  assets. 
Revenues  contributed  in  1972  by  televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  the  newspaper  were  $2,- 
969,203;  $896,271;  and  $6,135,889  respec¬ 
tively.” 

The  report  further  said  that  the  annual 
stockholders  meeting,  rescheduled  for  May 
10,  will  not  be  held  and  that  notice  of  a 
special  meeting  to  be  held  instead  will  be 
sent  when  appropriate. 

In  the  message  from  the  President  in 
the  1971  annual  report,  released  yester¬ 
day,  Clancy  said  that  management  has 
been  reviewing  courses  of  action  open  to  it 
after  the  loss  of  its  principal  asset,  TV 
Channel  5. 

Under  review,  he  said,  are  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  television  assets  and  “alternatives 
with  respect  to  a  major  restructuring  or 
liquidation  of  newspaper  operations.” 

The  staff  of  the  Herald  Traveler  has 
been  reduced  by  at  least  50  people  in  an 
economy  move. 

EDIT 


Ypsilanti  Press 
sale  increases 
Panax  earnings 

Panax  Corporation,  Michigan  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  firm,  reported  net  earnings 
of  $1,390,453,  or  32  cents  a  share,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1971.  Net  earn¬ 
ings  were  $168,906,  or  4  cents  a  share  in 
1970.  Figures  have  been  restated  to  in¬ 
clude  the  operating  results  of  companies 
acquired  in  1971  in  transactions  accounted 
for  as  poolings  of  interests. 

Included  in  the  net  earnings  were  ex¬ 
traordinary  items  of  $1,114,920,  or  26 
cents  a  share,  largely  represented  by  net 
gain  on  the  sale  of  the  Panax  investment 
in  the  Ypsilanti  Press  in  1971  to  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers. 

1971  net  earnings  before  extraordinary 
items  and  operating  results  of  businesses 
sold  was  $261,093,  eleven  times  the  oper¬ 
ating  net  of  $23,950  in  1970.  On  the  basis 
of  the  adjusted  weighted  average  of  the 
number  of  common  shares  outstanding, 
earnings  in  1971  amounted  to  6  cents  a 
share  as  compared  to  less  than  1  cent  in 

1970. 

Revenues  were  $13,338,173  in  1971,  an 
increase  of  almost  8  percent  over  restated 
revenues  of  $12,358,264  for  1970. 

President  John  P.  McGoff  said  that 
Panax,  which  he  founded  in  1958  as  Mid- 
State  Broadcasting  of  East  Lansing,  In¬ 
corporated,  “has  emerged  as  a  viable, 
growing  and  profitable  publishing  organi¬ 
zation,  and  is  now  the  second  largest 
Michigan-based  newspaper  chain,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  283,642  at  the  end  of 

1971, 

• 

Bidder  Publications 
has  higher  earnings 

Bidder  Publications  Inc.  reported  net 
earnings  of  $2,200,000  for  the  first  quarter 
ended  March  31,  1972  compared  with  earn¬ 
ings  of  $1,916,000  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1971.  The  results  are  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1972  1971 

Revenues .  32,891,000  28,946,000 

E^arnini^s  before  equity  in  50 
percent  owned  companies 
and  minority  interests  ..  2,022,000  1,667,000 

Ek]uity  in  earnines  of  50 

percent  owned  companies  220,000  276,000 

f^arninirs  applicable  to 

minority  interests  .  42,000  27,000 

Net  earnings  .  2,200,000  1,916,000 

Earnings  per  share .  .24  .21 

Earnings  per  share  figures  are  based 
on  the  average  number  of  shares  outstand¬ 
ing  and  equivalent  shares,  9,146,087  for 
1972  and  9,084,431  for  1971,  reflecting  the 
4  for  3  stock  split  on  March  10,  1971. 

• 

Joins  law  firm 

Stephen  B.  Goddard,  formerly  public 
affairs  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  joined  the  law  firm  of  Ritter 
&  Berman,  Hartford. 
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of  Advertising. 

Chambers  also  named  the  following  as 
new  members  of  the  Plans  Committee: 
Louis  C.  Reynolds,  advertising  director, 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette;  Verle  H. 
Burgason,  advertising  director  of  the 
/lwe.s  (Iowa)  Tribune;  John  Rector, 
advertising  director  of  the  Dallas  News; 
J.  C.  Murray,  advertising  director,  of  the 
Atlanta  Joxirnal  and  Constitution;  Fred¬ 
erick  B.  Farrar,  senior  vicepresident  and 
director  of  marketing,  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  and 
Robert  M.  Hunt,  advertising  director  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Reappointed  were  Kenneth  Carlson,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Detriot  News; 
James  Cherry,  advertising  manager,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  James  Irr,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
Post-Gazette. 

Three  new  directors  were  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bureau. 


They  were: 

S.  R.  Cook,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  Tribune;  Richard  C.  Steele, 
president  and  publisher,  Worcester 

(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette,  and  J.  M. 
McClelland,  Jr.,  publisher,  Longview 
(Wash.)  News. 

Re-elected  to  new  terms  on  the  board 
were:  Otto  A.  Silba,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune;  J.  M.  Dealey,  president,  Dallas 
Neu's;  Charles  R.  Buxton,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Denver  Post;  Francis  L.  Dale, 
president  and  publisher,  Cincinnati 

E)iquirer;  John  I.  Taylor,  i)resident,  Bos¬ 

ton  Globe;  Theodore  Newhouse,  associate 
publisher,  Newhouse  Newspajiers  and 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising;  Ben  II.  Cowdery, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Omaha 

(Neb.)  World-Herald,  and  Daniel  J.  Ma¬ 
honey,  Jr.,  president  of  Dayton  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 


PLANS  COMMITTEE — The  newly  appointed 
Plans  Committee  chairman,  Vance  Sticicell  (cen¬ 
ter)  and  vicechairman,  Howard  Grothe  (right), 
confer  with  Frank  Batten,  publisher  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger.Star,  who  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 
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Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Landmark  Communications,  Inc.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  president  and  publisher  of 
The  New  York  Times,  was  elected  vice- 
chairman. 

Batten  had  served  as  vicechairman  for 
two  years.  He  succeeds  James  F.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Jr.,  chairman  and  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Theodore  Newhouse,  associate  publish¬ 
er,  Newhouse  Newspapers,  was  re-elected 
treasurer.  Robert  L.  Taylor,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
was  re-elected  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer.  All  officers  will  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Bureau  honored  three  retiring  di¬ 
rectors  by  presenting  them  with  plaques 
in  appreciation  of  their  service.  Receiving 
this  award  were  Robert  Nelson,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Edwin  K.  Wheeler, 
executive  vicepresident,  Detroit  News,  and 
John  B.  Olson,  director  of  operations,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Vance  L.  Stickell,  vicepresident  of  sales 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Plans  Committee  for  the 
coming  year.  Howard  Grothe,  advertising 
director  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  News, 
was  appointed  vice  chairman. 

Stickell,  who  last  year  served  as 
vicechairman  of  the  Plans  Committee, 
succeeds  W.  W.  Meyer,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times. 

The  appointments  were  made  by  James 
F.  Chambers,  Jr.,  chairman  and  publisher 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Buieau 
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rOUU  READERS  several  more  EVERYONE'S  AN  INVE'NTOR  AT 
a  (lay  by  buying  my  COMEDY  HEART.  Weekly  column  by  authority. 
>1MENT.  compiled  from  news-  trood  enoujth  for  major  daily.  See  my 
coast-to-coast.  E'.xcellent  edi-  article  and  biography.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lage  or  split  page  "Smile  Col-  lisher  S/2.o/T2,  i)age  74.  Samples. 
Write  for  sample  to  Mack  Me-  Frank  Marks.  4940  East  End  Ave.. 
Box  1225,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Chicago,  III.  60615. 


DRIVING 


MONEY 


TODAY’S  TIGHTWAD  helps  r< 
save  money  and  recycle  products, 
down-to-earth  tips  in  each  500 
column.  Box  9960.  Rochester. 
1462:J. 


FEMINIST  SATIRE 


NEWS  LOG 


RATE.  PROVOCATIVE  column 
•ial,  political  satire  for  the  New 
in  and  the  men  who  want  t») 
stand  her.  Bo.x  61",  Editor  & 


Inquire  what  “NEWS  LOG  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL**  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
lOl  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53545.  (AC  608)  754-8151. 


GARDENING 


PICTURE  POWER,  weekly 
column  with  Growing  Guides. 
Walter  Masson.  Box  66.  Ni 
Mass. 


OPINION 


02192, 


HOBBIES 


umn'.’  YOU  do!  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
is  a  bright,  fresh  approach  to  the 
problems  and  pleasures  of  our  times 
Usually  humorous,  often  controversial, 
always  informed;  IN  THE  COUNTR^ 
is  500  words  of  easy  reading.  Offered 
weekly.  Write  for  samples  and  rates 
O.x-Yoke  Features,  Waterville,  N.Y 
13480. 


HELP  YOUR  READERS  find  fun! 
HOBBY  HUNTING  with  Irving  Bac¬ 
chus.  Different  hobby  each  column. 
Write  3200  Wabash  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas  76109. 


HUMOR 


“GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS’’— Weekly  humor| 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of| 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses; 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands; 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. I 
Samples;  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. —  | 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 


STAMP,  COIN  AND  HOBBY  feature- 
that  are  different.  Weiss,  16000  Ter¬ 
race  Rd.,  #208,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112. 


W  OMEN’S  INTEREST 


IDEAS 


POLLYTALK  FROM  NEW  YORK 
Polly  tells  al)Out  fashion, 


_ ^  _  _  _  women’s  in¬ 
terest,  ecological  and  household  subjects 
for  weeklies  and  dailies.  Reasonably 
price<l.  Write:  Polly  Guerin,  15  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
"rOSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  wHh  order) 

4-wteks . $1.10  p«r  lint,  ptr  issue 

3- we«k$ . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  averape  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 
Add  SOc  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRomlFfaneo  tkould  accompany  clai- 
sldod  copy  when  submitted  ter  pub- 
Ileatlen  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.) 

4- wHks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks . $L80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1,90  per  line. 

Count  5  averape  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  bos  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  chanpes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  Tlw  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  apate  line— $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM,  E.S.T. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BVSmESS  OPPORTVMTIES 

INVESTOR/ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 
for  new  concept  weekly  (9  editions) 
Zone  4.  A  truly  unique  opportunity. 
$2.5.000  cash  required.  Write  Bo.\  596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ir.4.’VT£f> 

I  WANT  PART  of  a  pulilishinir  or 
related  business  in  exchanpe  for  my 
ser\'ices.  Experience:  sales,  advertis- 
inpr.  financial,  manaprement,  editing, 
writing  and  production.  Apre:  28.  I  do 
NOT  want  a  job.  Write  Box  657,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CASSETTES 


SAVE  YOUR  EYHkS— Have  the  best 
party  in  town.  Challenffe  to  Professor 
Marshall  McLuhan,  $4.50.  Free  Bro¬ 
chure  of  over  100  selections.  Aquarius 
Educational  Enterprises,  18  Orchard 
St.,  Summit,  N.J. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

DUE  BILLS 


HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 
You  Name  it. 

DUE  BILLS 


[BARTER  AND  TRADE 
ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE.  INC 
20054 Pacific  Hiway  So.  Seattle.  Wa.  98188 
(206)878  8900 


Nejrotiations  for  sales,  purchasinpr.  ap- 
praisinjr  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.. 
6614  Ruticers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
macrar.ines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
(rotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hiphest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  niphts:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  ohiipation,  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Buildinp 
Washinpton,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS 
for  your  daily  or  weekly. 

Jim  Southern.  T03A  Magellan, 
Lee’s  Summit.  Mo.  64063 


TSEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  J7a. — 32401. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinp. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 

The  DIAL  Apency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  I  Newspaper  Broker." 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers’’ 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montpomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listinp 
over  200  buyers  lookinp  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridpe  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


^EWSP.4PERS  FOR  S.4LE 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Mapazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printinp  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton.  Ill.  60187. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Baton 
Rouge.  Louisiana.  For  details  write 
P.O.  Box  279,  Zachary,  La.  70791. 


UPSTATE  N.  Y.^ — two  small  weeklies: 
gross  $53,000:  4.000  paid:  1..500  free: 
asking  $59,000.  Other:  1.600  paid:  200 
free:  asking  $23,000.  Both  include 
cold-type,  camera,  etc.,  offset  tab.  Box 
522,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  1.400  circulation 
weekly  newspaper  and  shopper.  Sel' 
for  gross  ($36,000).  Should  have  varied 
experience.  We’re  tired.  Leslie  Local 
Independent,  126  S.  Main,  Leslie, 
Mich.  49251. 


FAST  GROWING  OFFSET  weekly  in 
Southern  California.  Gross  over  $150M 
this  year.  Isolated:  but  within  reason¬ 
able  distance  of  metropolitan  center. 
Completely  equippe<l  modern  cold-type 
composing  room.  Job  shop.  Only  seri¬ 
ous,  qualifievi  buyers  please.  Price  in 
$110M  range.  Box  675,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


AREA  6.  letterpress  exclusive  daily. 
.5-year  average  gross  $233,000,  has  po¬ 
tential  of  much  more.  Price  $720,000. 
Terms,  or  will  take  stock  from  reput¬ 
able  corporation.  Box  668,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.— 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  wants 
weekly  in  Los  Angeles  county.  Box 
364,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  PLAN  RETIRE'MENT  in  a 
few  years  and  hope  to  see  your  paper 
retain  its  principles,  this  may  lie  the 
answer.  Experienced  eilitor-publisher 
seeks  small  daily  or  weekly  in  West  or 
Midwest.  Small  investment  now  with 
.5-10  year  takeover  agreement.  Will 
work  with  current  owner  or  assume 
responsibility  now.  Box  673,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THREE  NEWSPAPERMEN  seek  Area 
9  weekly  grossing  $100,000  plus.  Send 
copy  of  paper  and  pertinent  data.  Box 
659,  Eilitor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (916) 
363-0828. 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIES 


COMPOSme  ROOM 


COMPLETE  LINOFILM  SYSTEM  in¬ 
cluding  photo  unit,  two  keyboards, 
extra  reader,  44  grids  and  spare  parts. 
New  1963.  Available  July  1,  1972. 

$22,500.  E.  H.  Richey  Co..  1417  Geor¬ 
gia  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015. 
(213)  748-5954. 


MELTIVATOR  attached  to  4-ton  re¬ 
melt  pot  with  pig  mold:  7  Meltivator 
scrap  trucks:  Hammond  ’’Easy 

Raster'* :  Hammond  scorcher:  Ham¬ 
mond  plate  shaver:  Richard's  Stereo 
Saw:  Morrison  slug  stripper:  Ham¬ 
mond  TTiintype  OPder  Saw.  In  good 
condition  and  available  May  1st.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused  as  we  need 
the  space.  The  Dailv  Progress.  Char¬ 
lottesville.  Va.  22902.  (703)  295-9111. 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love. 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotvpes — Tntertvpes — T.udlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease.  or 
for  flale  easv  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


PHOTON  560  for  sale.  Use<l  3  years, 
pi  mat,  universal  prism,  12  lenses.  2 
magazines,  1  disk.  $7,500  or  best  offer 
by  April  30.  Call  Joe  Dupre.  (617) 
897-81115,  Inforonics,  Inc.,  146  Main 
St,,  Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 


1  MORTSAWA.  model  MC  102  Photo¬ 
typesetter.  Top  condition:  used  3 
months:  for  sale  or  resume  lease  pay¬ 
ments.  Call  (212)  247-3603. 


write  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
8400.  Free  test  program.  Easv  pavment 
nlan.  Write:  Ralph  Long.  Puhlifhprs* 
^errief  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton. 
Towa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  T»ersonnel.  T^arge  selection  of 
tvpe  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
''^iHATERIAirFOR^SALE^^ 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSeX)),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE 

One  5  unit  Fairchild  Color  King 
Model  #F-llA-5-10-66-G.E.-40 
Serial  #C279 

One  Folder— Serial  #253,  including 
quarter  folder 

One  Sheeter— Serial  #66-ll-SPH-250 
BC  WE 

One  G.E.  Control  Panel  and  40  H.P. 
Motor  wired  for  220  Volts — 3 
phase — 60  cycles 
One  5  H.P.  Compressor 
One  Baldwin  Leveler 
One  Alemite  Ink  Pump 
One  Count-o-veyor 
One  1-ton  Electric  Hoist 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 


PAPER  ROLL  LIFT  TRUCKS 

(1)  Hyster — gasoline  powered,  vacuum 
paper  roil  atLichment,  fully  re¬ 
conditioned  and  guaranteed.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced. 

(2)  Clark  Model  .30  TTF— fully  elec¬ 
tric  complete  with  charger,  com¬ 
pact  small  paper  roll  lift  truck 
that  will  handle  rolls  up  to  3,000 
lbs.  Price<l  low. 

For  full  details  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  St.. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 


PAPER  ROLL  CLAMPS  for  folklift, 
handling  paper  stock.  Mfg.  Towmotor 
1966,  7000#  capacity.  mo<lel  R70SP, 
Assy.  910.58-C4  with  M12H  360“  Ro¬ 
tator,  Assy.  92184.  Handles  65"  di¬ 
ameter  96"  roll  or  two  42"  rolls.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Original  cost  $6000. 
Sale  $875  each.  General  Supply  & 
Equipment.  Box  14628,  Houston,  Tex. 
77021.  (713)  748-3350. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  IT.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  vrrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


SUBURBAN  4  UNITS.  OVEN,  chill, 
half  and  quarter  folder,  beautiful  con¬ 
dition.  Reasonable.  Will  negotiate 
price.  401  N.  Leavitt.  Chicago,  III. 
60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200. 


.32-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY  press.  2 
units,  double  folder,  all  necessary 
plate-making  equipment.  Excellent 
condition.  Es-cning  Democrat,  Ft.  Mad¬ 
ison,  Iowa  52627. 


4-UNIT  COLOR  KING  web  with  oven, 
chills,  double  parallel,  half  and  quar¬ 
ter  folder,  well  carecl  for.  Release  in 
30  days.  401  N.  Leavitt,  Chicago,  III. 
60612.  Ph:  (312)  7.38-1200. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used  :  rebuilt  and  guaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Weh  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22^*"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp..  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
Will  guarantee,  like  new.  401  N.  Lea¬ 
vitt.  Qiieago,  111.  60612.  Ph :  (312) 

738-1200. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


4-COLOR  WEB  COTTRELL,  4  units 
tyi)e  V16W/Harris  half  and  quarter 
folder.  1  web  thru ;  4  web  comp.  Like 
now,  late  1968.  Price  open.  401  N. 
Leavitt,  Chicago,  Ill.  60612.  Ph:  (312) 
738-1200. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— Offset  Web  Press,  4  to  6 
units.  Will  consider  keeping  press 
present  location  if  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area.  (616)  487-8300. 


THREE  UNITS  GOSS  COMMUNITY. 
Excellent  condition.  Give  full  specifica¬ 
tions,  age,  condition,  price.  Box  449, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


URBANITE  UNITS  with  folder.  Must 
be  in  good  condition  for  daily  use. 
401  N.  Leavitt,  Chicago,  III.  60612. 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 


DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  OH  44266. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  so,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
sustaining  results?  O'Ur  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  soundly  execute*! 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We  give 
you  that  increase,  at  a  most  reason¬ 
able  cost  per  subscription.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  our  telephone  solicitation  methods 
are  thorough  and  skille<l.  Baeke<l  by 
years  of  active  experience  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field.  Call  or  write  for  further 
information 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
361  Meadowbrook  Drive 
Huntingdon  Valley.  Penna.  19006 
(216)  WI  7-6216 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  669-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

WITHIN  35  MILES  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER’S 
METRO  OFFSET  PLANT 
HAS  OPEN  TIME 
AVAILABLE  FOR 
PRINTING. 

PHOTO  COMPOSITION 
AND  TYPESETTING 
Press  time  available  on  Goss  Metro, 
64-Standard/128-tab  capacity,  Thurs¬ 
day  2  shifts.  Friday  7  AM  to  11  AM, 
9  PM  to  Midnight.  Saturday  8  AM  to 
6  PM. 

Computerized  composition  available 
same  days.  Mailroom  has  automatic 
stacking  and  tying,  full_  addressing 
and  quarter  folding  capabilities  to  your 
needs. 

PATENT  TRADER 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York  10549 

Call  David  C.  Simonson 
(914)  666-8951 
(212)  LU  4-2166 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  (immunity  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1  ISO.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


PHOTOGRAPHY,  NEWS.  graphics 
teacher  in  Texas,  June  1.  MA  or  better 
to  start.  Box  682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  DEPARTMEHMT  of  Mass 
Communications  needs  additional  fac¬ 
ulty  member  with  specialty  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Production.  Would  also  be  able 
to  teach  beginning  communication 
theory  courses.  Required:  M.A.  com¬ 
pletion,  several  years  field  experience, 
some  teaching  background.  Candidates 
with  some  strength  in  broadcasting 
will  be  favored.  Salary  expected  to  be 
$11,000  by  September  1,  1972.  Chico 
State  College  is  an  affirmative  action 
employer  that  encourages  ethnic,  min¬ 
ority,  and  women  candidates.  Contact 
George  Rogers,  Mass  Communications 
Department,  Chico  State  College.  Chico, 
California  96926,  (916)  345-6365. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PURCHASING  DIRECTOR 
Major  newspaper  group  has  a  career 
opi)ortunity  for  an  executive  capable 
of  assuming  full  responsibility  for  the 
corporate  purchasing  function.  Require¬ 
ments  include  at  least  ten  years  of 
varied  buying  experience,  including 
equipment,  general,  and  leasing.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  a  newspaper  group,  a 
major  individual  newspaper,  or  com¬ 
mercial  printing  are  all  acceptable. 
Extremely  attractive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  program. 

Send  complete  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  full  confidence  to  Box 
641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ELECTTRONICS  SPECIALIST 
Expanding  Midwest  graphic  arts  firm 
seeks  electronics  specialist  to  join  its 
management  team.  The  person  we 
want  must  have  expertise  to  oversee 
operation  and  maintenance  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  devices  which  are  electronically 
activated.  This  is  a  new  position 
which  carries  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  salary  and  stature  in  a  field 
where  potential  for  electronic  functions 
is  just  being  tapped.  Understanding 
new  phototypesetting  machines  and 
their  operation  in  conjunction  with 
computers  will  be  very  helpful.  Write 
Box  645,  Editor  &  Publisher,  with  full 
details  of  education,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

Major  suburban  Zone  2  publication 
seeks  a  creative,  carrier  circulation 
oriented  individual  to  assist  busy  cir¬ 
culation  executive.  Must  be  knowledge¬ 
able  in  printing,  layout,  design  and 
copywriting.  Excellent  opportunity. 

Box  666 

Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SUBURBAN  RESORT  newspaper  seeks 
circulation  manager  experienced  in 
mail  conversion  and  rural  delivery. 
Fast  growing  weekly.  30.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Area  5.  Send  resume  to  Box  671, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  PRESENTLY  employetl  as 
Circulation  Manager  on  a  small  paper? 
Unhappy  as  Assistant  Manager  on  a 
medium  size  daily?  Or  successful  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  on  a  large  daily?  I  nee<l 
a  hard  working  assistant  on  a  34,000 
combination  daily,  a  result  getter  not 
a  conversation  giver.  We’re  located  in 
a  brand  new  offset  facility  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  heart  of  East  Tennessee.  If 
you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
be  a  part  of  a  winning  team,  contact 
Don  H.  LaFemey.  Circulation  Director. 
Kingsport  Times-News,  Kingsport. 
Tenn.  37662. 


AREA  1  fast  growing  weekly  group 
is  seeking  live-wire  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  manager  who  is  looking  for 
secure  future.  Send  resume  to  Box 
690,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  call  (401) 
737-1601,  Mr.  Ritacco. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPBat  in  Zone  1 
needs  self  starter  and  follow-througli 
circulation  manager.  Must  have  ability 
to  recruit  and  train  district  managers 
and  newspaper  boys,  prepare  and  con¬ 
duct  promotional  programs  and  reor¬ 
ganize  distribution  systems.  No  arm¬ 
chair  job.  Field  work  necessary.  Good 
opportunity  for  development.  Box  593, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

LONG  ISLAND  NEWSPAPER  needs 
Classified  Supervisor  who  can  organize 
department,  set  linage  goals,  hire 
and  train  personnel  and  sell  own  ac¬ 
counts.  Can  lead  to  management  posi¬ 
tion.  Send  resume/salary  wanted,  to 
Box  620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  AD  Man¬ 
ager  for  major  daily  in  Zone  2.  Strong 
classified  background  with  supervisory 
experience  necessary.  Send  complete 
resume  and  present  salary  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

PROGRESSIVE  medium-sized  daily  in 
Midwest  needs  nightside  composing 
room  foreman  familiar  with  all  phases 
of  cold  type  and  computer  operations. 
Modern  plant,  good  benefits.  Send 
resume  of  qualifications,  exi>erience, 
and  goals  to  Box  638,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR 
Friden  LOG  Fairchild,  for  new^aper 
operation.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Good  fringe  benefits.  Write 
BJarl  'Thompson,  P.O.  Box  16008,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  80216. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

UPPER  MIDWEST  11,000  daily  is 
seeking  a  capable  person  to  join  our 
progressive  staff,  selling  retail  and 
classified  advertising.  Good  family 
community  in  expanding  market.  Good 
base  salary  plus  bonus.  Excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  632,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  on  North  Carolina’s 
largest  offset  daily.  We  want  someone 
who  is  aggressive,  energetic,  and  likes 
good  Southern  living  on  the  ocean. 
Excellent  company  benefits.  Write: 
Ron  Shook,  Retail  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  Star-News  Newspapers  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  840,  Wilmington.  N.C.  28401.  Or 
phone  (919)  343-2311. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
The  sales  track  is  wide  open  at  Flor¬ 
ida’s  best  newspapers  for  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  retail  display  professional  who 
knows  the  field  and  who  is  open  to  sales 
innovations  that  pay  handsome  dividends 
in  offering  quality  advertising  to  the 
Sun  (3oast  business  community. 

If  you  are  a  seasoned  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative,  this  is  your  opportunity  to 
earn  a  good  base  salary  plus  set  your 
own  pace  in  incentives,  while  also 
profiting  from  “extras”  such  as  com¬ 
pany  paid  profit  sharing,  pension  plan, 
quarterly  cost  of  living  bonuses,  life 
and  health  insurance  and  many  more, 
not  to  mention  enjoying  life  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico’s  sunny  shores. 

Write,  describing  yourself,  experience 
and  salary  requirements,  to  Roger 
Owens.  Times  and  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent,  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.  33731. 


SALES  MANAGER,  Area  1  small 
daily.  Join  a  large  newspaper  group 
with  multiple  chances  of  advancement. 
If  you  can  sell  and  motivate  a  staff, 
send  resume  with  salary  needs  to  Box 
631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE.  EbTERGETIC  advertis¬ 
ing  director  and  space  salesman  or 
saleswoman  with  ability  in  promotion 
planning  wanted  for  weekly  newspaper 
in  Rhode  Island.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6063,  Providence,  R.I.  02904. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large 
weekly  in  North  New  Jersey,  Salary 
open.  Write  Box  662,  ^itor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


EXCELLEOT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout  to  service  new  and  estaV 
lished  accounts  for  offset  paper.  Must 
have  marketing  orientation,  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  and  promotion  skills. 
Job-hoppers  please  don’t  apply  I  Write 
Mr.  Signer,  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land.  Fla.  33803  or  Ph :  (813)  688-8508. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

We  have  immediate  openings  for  ag¬ 
gressive  and  energetic  advertising 
salesmen  in  our  classified  and  display 
advertising  departments.  If  you  have 
top  qualifications  and  are  looking  for 
a  friendly  and  interesting  place  to 
work  and  want  to  share  in  our  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  pension  plan,  apply 
by  sending  complete  resume  to: 
Publisher,  Fall  River  Herald  News 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

We  are  presently  involved  in  labor 
difficulties. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER — Journalism  grad  and/or 
6  months  experience  for  prize  winning 
suburban  newspaper  in  New  York  City 
area.  Send  resume  to  Box  661,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  daily.  Pay 
good.  Someone  located  in  Ohio  or  ad¬ 
joining  state.  G.  W.  Mc(3oy,  Daily 
News,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio  45895. 


TWO  REPORTERS — Immediate  open¬ 
ings.  Some  experience  preferred.  Desk 
experience  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
Write  only.  J.  P.  Matasich,  Editor, 
Evening  Sentinal,  457  E.  North  St., 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Immediate  opening  on  independent, 
moderately  literal  evening-Sunday  pa¬ 
per  of  37,000  growing  circulation.  Pre¬ 
fer  age  28  to  40  with  experience  in 
writing  government  and  politics,  with 
ability  to  write  on  full  range  of  edi¬ 
torial  topics.  Duties  include  editing 
page.  Send  resume  and  clippings  to 
Kenneth  Rystrom,  The  Columbian.  P.O. 
Box  180,  Vancouver,  Wash.  98660. 


CONNECTICrUT  DAILY  published  in 
college  town  is  looking  for  a  sports 
reporter  to  become  the  second  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  department  emphasizing 
local  coverage.  Demonstrated  interest, 
intelligence,  writing  ability  and  a  de¬ 
gree  from  a  good  college  is  required, 
but  experience  is  not  an  absolute.  In¬ 
terview  will  be  required.  Zone  2.  Box 
651,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Experienced,  eager  person 
to  manage  reporters  in  two  fast  grow¬ 
ing  upstate  New  York  area  counties, 
(iood  salary,  benefits.  Write  Grorge 
Northridge,  Editor,  The  Geneva  Times, 
Geneva,  N.Y. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
Fast-paced  70,000  Midwest  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  writer  to  han¬ 
dle  a  challenging  general  assignment 
position. 

If  you  have  several  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  the  initiative  to 
tackle  rough  assignments,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you. 

We  offer  room  to  advance,  excellent 
benefits  and  salary  to  $10,000.  Send 
resume  to  Box  612.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

We  have  Immediate  openings  for  re¬ 
porters,  photographers,  copy  editors, 
women’s  ^itor,  assistant  six)rta  editor, 
wire  editor  and  women’s  news  spe¬ 
cialist.  If  you  have  top  qualifications 
and  are  looking  for  a  friendly  and  in¬ 
teresting  place  to  work  and  want  to 
share  in  our  excellent  benefits  and 
pension  plan,  apply  by  sending  com¬ 
plete  resume  to : 

Publisher.  Fall  River  Herald  News 
Fall  River.  Mass. 

We  are  presently  involved  in  labor 
difficulties. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
FREE  LANCE 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NEEDED: 

A  senior  writer  with  proven 
skills  to  assist  the  president 
of  a  major  southwest  land 
and  community  development 
corporation.  (N.Y.S.E. 
listed.)  Idea!  candidate  will 
have  had  considerable 
experience  on  a  major 
metropolitan  newspaper  as 
a  business,  financial  and/or 
real  estate  editor  and  writer. 

RESPONSIBLE: 

For  creation  of  in-depth  posi¬ 
tion  papers  covering  corpo¬ 
rate  approaches  to  land-use 
and  community  development, 
environment,  ecology,  and 
sound  business  practices 
within  the  land  development 
industry.  Material  prepared 
could  be  basis  for  newspaper 
features,  magazine  articles, 
brochures  and  pamphlets  to 
all  of  the  corporation’s 
public. 

INDIVIDUAL: 

A  salary  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $20,000.  A  substantial 
employee  benefit  package 
including  profit  sharing.  The 
pleasure  of  working  in  an 
excellent  climate  and  with  a 
dynamic  corporation. 

Reply  in  confidence  to: 

Box  653  Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  MARIETTA  DAILY  JOURNAL 
and  Neighbor  Newspapers  Inc.  (24 
newspa))ers  covering  suburban  Atlanta) 
are  seeking  qualifi^  district  managers 
for  the  most  progressive  circulation 
department  in  the  South.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $125  per  week.  Company  ear, 
bonus  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Future  advancement  assured  by  our 
rapid  growth.  If  you  are  willing  to 
work  hard  and  can  show  results,  con¬ 
tact  Robert  D.  Gilliland.  Circulation 
Director,  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  P.O. 
Box  449,  Marietta,  Ga.  30060. 


REPORTER — We’re  looking  for  that 
rare  reporter  (in  the  arts-music-film 
field)  whose  writing  ability  and  style 
will  make  a  perceptible  difference  in 
our  75,000  circulation  Zone  2  PM. 
Some  background  in  music  and/or  the 
arts  is  essential.  While  reviewing 
would  be  part  of  the  job,  the  em¬ 
phasis  would  I)e  on  lively,  authorita¬ 
tive  reporting  in  the  broad  field  of  the 
arts.  An  unusual  opiwrtunity.  Send 
complete  resume  plus  representative 
samples  of  your  work  to  Box  678,  ^i- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GREAT  LAKES  your  specialty?  We 
need  a  Washington-based  writer  who 
has  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Lakes, 
its  shilling  and  maritime  industry  to 
produce  creative,  hard-hitting  speeches, 
testimony  and  related  freelance  copy. 
Must  be  able  to  move  on  your  own, 
with  only  minimal  supervision.  Back¬ 
ground  in  the  Lakes  is  a  must.  Box 
605,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITOR 

For  a  large  circulation  publication 
covering  the  National  Contract  Bridge 
audience.  Knowledge  of  Contract  Bridge 
required.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
creative  editor  who  is  capable  ^of  sup¬ 
ervising  all  phases  of  production  and 
circulation.  Relocate  to  Memphis — 
moving  expenses  i>aid.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Send  resume  to 
American  Contract  Bridge  ^ague,  125 
Greenw-ich  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
06830,  Attention :  M.  L.  Tasi. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Major  Midwest¬ 
ern  state  university  needs  managing 
editor  for  News  Service.  Must  be  good, 
experienced  writer,  capable  of  leading 
and  supervising  editorial,  photographic 
and  office  staffs.  Ekiual  Opportunity 
Employer.  Box  606,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  —  Responsible  job. 
heavy  emphasis  on  editing  and  layout. 
Minimum  2  years  experience  on  news¬ 
papers  with  some  editing  experience. 
$9300  to  start  with  chance  for  quick 
advancement  in  progressive  chain. 
Area  2.  Box  650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  afternoon  Connecticut  daily.  Re¬ 
quires  diligence  and  hard  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  College  degree  and 
some  experience  preferred.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  No  phone  calls.  Managing  Ekli- 
tor,  Meriden  Journal,  Meriden,  Conn. 
06450. 


REPORTER  FOR 
WOMEN’S  DEPARTME24T 
Bright,  eager  reporter  needed  for 
Women’s  Department  of  Midwest  daily. 
Minimum  1  year  professional  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Salary  to  $185  per  week. 
Send  resume  to  Box  607,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHE3t 
Energetic,  enterprising,  enthusiastic 
newsman  for  afternoon  daily  in  pro¬ 
gressive  small  city  in  unspoiled  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Experienced  or  beginner.  Write 
Publisher,  The  Riverton  Ranger,  River¬ 
ton,  Wyoming. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  12.500  PM  East¬ 
ern  offset  daily  in  college  community. 
Must  also  be  able  to  handle  small  city 
beat:  some  experience  on  a  sports  desk 
desirable.  Full  company  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume,  clippings,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  639, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MONTANA’S  FINEST  recreation  city. 
SiK)rts  editor,  writing,  layout;  capable 
of  sitting  one  day  a  week  on  wire-city 
desk :  some  county,  court  reporting. 
Afternoon  paper,  5-day  week.  Send 
clips,  references.  Managing  Eklitor, 
Daily  Chronicle,  Bozeman.  Mont.  59715. 


CITY  EDITOR  to  direct  local  sLaff  on  > 
fast  growing  25.000  unopposed  AM  1 
daily  in  the  Carolinas.  Progressive 
newspaper  is  one  of  fastest  growing  in 
South.  Desk  experience  and  ability  to 
direct  congenial  staff  required.  Box 
643,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ASST.  EDITOR;  ALSO  REPOR'TER 
Chicago’s  largest  ABC  weekly  (28,000 
net  paid)  has  opening  for  two  on  edi¬ 
torial  staff:  assistant  editor  at  $145, 
reporter  at  $120;  opportunity  for  extra 
earnings  in  both  spots.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Replies  confidential.  Write  Mar¬ 
shall  Peterson,  Southwest  News-Her¬ 
ald,  5845  S.  Kedzie,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60629.  or  call  (312)  476-4800. 


WIRE  EDITOR— MAKE-UP  EDITOR 
to  serve  jointly  two  offset  dailies  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  same  plant.  Supervise 
proofreader  and  paste-up  girls.  Good 
pay  and  benefits,  regular  hours.  Chance 
for  advancement.  Seek  experienced 
person,  but  will  consider  unusual  be¬ 
ginner.  George  Witwer,  News-Sun, 
Kendallville.  Ind.  46755. 

fret:  placement  service 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
1  Worcester,  Mass.— 01608 


WRITERS  /  AGENCHES.  worldwide, 
producing  blockbuster  articles,  series, 
books.  Contact  Apartado  640,  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  PUBLIC 
RELA’TIONS — Large  Midwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Responsible  for  supervision  of 
staff  in  all  facets  of  public  relations. 
Must  possess  journalistic,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  managerial  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  689,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  All 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

^'^'^'^'^PHOTOGRAP^ 

PERSON  TO  HEAD  4-man  photo  de¬ 
partment  and  lab  for  major  manufac¬ 
turer  in  recreation  field.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  action  and  studio  shoot¬ 
ing  (B&W  and  color),  creative,  work 
organizer  and  able  to  maintain  depart¬ 
ment  enthusiasm.  News  background 
helpful.  Zone  5.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FORETMAN,  experienced 
in  UNI-TUBE,  wanted  for  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  7-day  morning  operation  in 
Zone  6.  Open  shop.  Write,  including 
resume  and  salary  requirements,  to  Box 
566,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CAPE  COD  CALLING.  W’e  are  ex¬ 
panding  and  nee<l  an  experienced  com¬ 
bination  pressman 'stereotyper.  Fine 
wages  and  working  conditions.  We  are 
a  growing  26.000  afternoon  daily  and 
Sunday:  our  press  is  a  Goss  Unitube. 
Write  or  call  Hubert  French,  press- 
stereo  foreman.  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times,  319  Main  St.,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
02601;  (617)  77,5-1200. 


SALES 

MARKETING  EXECUTIVE 
COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 
Our  growth  firm  affiliated  with  For¬ 
tune  500  company,  is  seeking  impres¬ 
sive  executive  to  develop  the  market 
and  sell  a  new  photo-composition 
tyi>e/communirations  system  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Mature  individual  comfortable  calling 
on  top  management  as  well  as  cap¬ 
able  of  working  closely  with  technical 
personnel  required. 

Preferred  candidate  has  record  of  ac¬ 
complishments.  is  now  selling  major 
photo-composition  or  computer  systems 
to  newspapers  and  has  degree  or  equiv¬ 
alent  in  electronic  communications 
engineering.  Position  located  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  with  starting  sal¬ 
ary  in  20K  range  plus  bonus. 

Send  resume  and  present  compensation 
information  to  Box  689,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SECRETARIAL 

NEJW  YORK  CITY— Must  be  dedicated 
to  the  newspaper  business  itself  enough 
to  work  hard  for  four  space  salesmen 
for  the  fun  of  it  as  much  as  for  the 
pay  of  it.  Call  Mr.  McBride  at  EMitor  & 
Publisher.  (212)  752-7050. 


PRODUCTION _ 

CHALLENGE  AND  GROWTH  for  ex¬ 
perienced.  capable  graduate  in  mechan¬ 
ical  or  electrical  engineering.  Back¬ 
ground  in  graphic  arts  helpful  hut  not 
required.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits, 
ftend  letter  and  resume  in  confidence 
to  Personnel  Director,  Knight  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  P.O.  Box  2138,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28201. 


Positions 

Wanted... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ECOLOGY  ORIENTED  association 
seeks  writer  for  newsletters,  speeches, 
features,  reports,  special  assignments. 
J-Grad  with  media,  wire  service  or  PR 
experience.  New  York  location  :  to  S12.- 
000.  Resume  to  Box  648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  EMPLOYE  COMMUNICATIONS  | 
I  SPECIALIST  I 

M  Position  is  open  for  versatile  crea-  g 
^  tive  writer,  experienced  In  Indus-  g 
g  trial  communications.  Must  be  B 
g  capable  of  planning  and  executing  g 
^  multi-phased  communications  pro-  g 
g  gram.  S 

B  Duties  will  Include  responsibility  B 
=  for  divisional  newspaper,  em-  S 
g  ployee  and  management  newslet-  g 
g  ters,  development  of  employee  = 
g  feedback,  communications  train-  g 
=  ing,  plant  tours  and  some  com-  g 
g  munity  relations.  g 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  10  years 
broad  experience.  Have  been  through 
merger,  remodeling,  building  program, 
changeover  from  hot-metal  to  cold  type, 
changeover  from  letterpress  to  offset. 
Young  (33).  mature,  family  man.  Box 
619,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER  —  Just  sold  my 
own  $100,000  gross  weekly  profitably 
and  would  like  to  edit  or  manage  a 
larger  one.  Honor  college  graduate.  42 
with  20  years  experience.  Write  P.O. 
Box  293,  Raymond,  Wash.  98577. 


CONTROLLER/ BUSINESS  MGR. 

12  years  Newspaper,  Radio,  TV,  Ac¬ 
counting  Experience  —  All  Phases  — 
Available  Now  -R.  Speer,  1627  Finch 
Way.  Sunnyvale.  Calif.  94087.  (40'8) 
7.39-2572. 


MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT— 24  years 
newspapers.  Offset  or  letterpress. 
Heavy  layout.  Age  53.  excellent  health. 
Best  references.  Zone  8.  Box  654,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OFFICE 


g  Applicant  must  be  self  motivated, 
g  have  know-how  with  camera  and 
g  be  familiar  with  newspaper  make- 
S  up. 

B  Opening  is  real  challenge  for  ex- 
g  perienced  professional  who  wants 
g  to  broaden  capabilities  in  pro- 
g  gressive  company.  Excellent  start- 
g  ing  salary,  fringes  and  working 
g  conditions  in  choice  geographical 
g  location. 

I  WESTINGHOUSE  DEFENSE  & 

I  ELECTRONICS  SYSTEMS  CENTER 

I  Send  resume,  writing  samples,  to 
Glenn  W.  Brown,  Manager  Public 
a  Relations,  Friendship  International  ■ 
=  Airport,  Box  1693,  Baltimore,  Mary-  ■ 
g  land  21203.  1 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 


ACCOUNTANT,  young,  BS  in  Business 
Administration,  two  years  experience 
with  large  weekly  in  full  charge  of  all 
accounting  functions,  seeks  challenging 
position.  Box  618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CTRCULATTON  MANAGER— 15  years 
experience  —  Promotion,  development, 
and  circulation  builder.  Ambitious  and 
willing  to  work.  Available  now.  Box 
58.3,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

INmATIVE,  ABILITY  and  experi¬ 
ence  offered  by  Circulation  Manager 
seeking  to  relocate.  Excellent  record 
and  references.  Box  680,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  29,  1972 


Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


varied  circulation  experience. 
Solicitor,  District  Manager,  Indepen* 
dent  Dealer,  Assistant  Circulation  Man* 
ager.  Familiar  with  ABC  records.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  age  36.  Looking  for  some* 
thing  new  and  different  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Box  616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER/ 
Troubleshooter — I  will  provide  12  years 
planning,  development,  promotion. 
Can  get  things  done,  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Am  practitioner  Area  2. 
Box  684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


25  YEARS  ALL  PHASES  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Interested  in  relocating  as  a  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  of  medium  siz^ 
newspaper.  Would  consider  assistant 
or  supervisor  under  right  conditions. 
Zones  8  or  9.  Presently  Circulation 
Promotion  Manager  of  metro  AM.  Box 
683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Manager 
of  a  25,000  daily  and  group  of  week¬ 
lies  with  100,000  total  circulation, 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Mid-West,  pre¬ 
ferably  Oklahoma  or  Kansas.  Strong 
in  Sales,  Sales  training  (t>ersonnel 
development).  Promotion,  Management 
and  Hiring.  Very  growth  minded.  E.\- 
perienced  with  leading  both  inside  and 
outside  people.  Box  679,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EDITORIAL 


CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  WRITER  open¬ 
ing  sought  by  experienced  newsman- 
magazine  writer  with  MPS  degree. 
Hard-hitting  investigative  work  de¬ 
sired.  Box  539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — East  Coast,  10  years 
PR :  15  years  newspaper.  Box  350,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  OBERLIN  GRAD  seeking  re¬ 
porting  job;  Experienced  feature, 
news  and  sports  writer;  3  years  full¬ 
time  experience ;  Won  state  and  na¬ 
tional  awards;  Resume  and  samples 
available.  Box  546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  J-Grad.  cur¬ 
rently  weekly  Zone  1  editor,  6  years 
with  weeklies.  Seeks  photographer  and/ 
or  reporter  job  on  daily.  Prefer  Zone 
1  but  can  relocate.  Box  585,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED !  Managing  editor, 
holder  of  top  awards,  seeks  to  return 
held.  Now  heading  i 


EDITORIAL 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  GRAD, 
BJ  ’72,  seeks  copydesk  job  with  small 
to  medium  daily  in  Zone  2  or  5.  Ex¬ 
perienced  on  rim.  Eager  to  learn  more. 
Box  637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWS  spot  on  medium  or  small 
Midwestern  daily  sought  by  ex-manag¬ 
ing  editor  now  senior  editor  in  indus¬ 
try.  Box  615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HONORS  STUDENT  graduating  in 
June  from  Michigan  State  University 
with  BA  in  Journalism  wants  job  as 
reporter.  Experience  with  respected 
weekly.  Box  610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  in  No.  1 
market  at  22,  then  drafted.  Service 
completed,  looking  for  challenging  ad¬ 
ministrative-editorial  post.  Some  offset 
and  cold  type,  photography,  PBK,  plus 
wide  experience  over  7  years.  Send  for 
resume,  dailies  only,  highly  demanding 
jobs  only.  Now  employed,  seeking  room 
to  grow.  Box  534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 


JAPAN — Medill  grad  (MSJ),  excellent 
photographer,  si>eaks  Japanese,  broad 
knowledge  of  the  country,  its  people, 
its  problems.  Seeks  assignments.  Box 
562,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR — Fully  experiencecl 
generalist.  Magazines,  newsletters,  col¬ 
umns,  departments.  Versatile,  diversi¬ 
fied.  You  name  it,  I  can  do  it.  Seeks 
assignments  in  Metropolitan  New 
York.  Box  670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDITEKRANEAN  CORRESPONDENT 
based  Rome  seeks  more  assignments. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  broadcasting. 
MS  Columbia,  Ex-AP.  Four  years 
Europe.  Fast.  Reliable.  Box  664,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  in- 
vestigative  journalist,  seasoned  profes¬ 
sional,  seeks  part-time  writing  and/or 
editing  in  Baltimore-Washington  area. 
Box  474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SKILLED  DESKMAN,  reporter,  man¬ 
ager,  seeks  new  surroundings,  chal¬ 
lenges.  Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER— Woman,  40’s  with 
Ph.D.  in  experimental/physiological 
psychology,  seeks  general  science  and 
medical  reporting  job  or  assignments. 
Can  translate  scientese  into  lively 
copy.  Zone  9  preferred.  Box  649,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  26,  fully  skilled,  seeks  lively, 
progressive  weekly,  any  region.  Works 
fast,  but  accurately,  with  professional 
excellence  and  total  dedication.  Box 
621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  FUND  INTERNS 
Three  newspaper  fund  interns  (college 
juniors)  available  for  general  report¬ 
ing  work  during  summer  months.  Stu¬ 
dents  selected  in  national  competition 
from  more  than  700  applicants.  Screen¬ 
ing  done  on  basis  of  exceptional  talent 
in  newspaper  reporting  and  journal¬ 
istic  writing,  plus  intense  interest  in 
newspaper  work  as  a  career.  Following 
summer  of  work  the  Newspaper  Fund 
(a  foundation)  will  award  each  stu¬ 
dent  a  1500  scholarship  to  return  to 
college  for  the  senior  year.  Biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  and  complete  applications 
available  from  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 
Or  write  directly  to  the  students,  c/o 
Box  630,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
placement  fees  involved. 


RJJPORTER,  26,  two  years  all  beats 
daily  eexperience.  Degree.  Seeks  report¬ 
ing  spot  on  daily  or  weekly  appreciat¬ 
ing  bilge-free  copy.  Box  627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  PRO,  22,  with  3  years  as 
editor.  Major  League  and  college  cov¬ 
erage.  Also  heavy  on  layout  and  edit¬ 
ing.  Box  674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WTRITER/EDITOR,  top  skills,  38. 
seeks  change  from  corporate  PR  role 
of  almost  5  years.  Ten  years  with 
newspapers,  wire  service.  Magazine  or 
newspaper  assignment  preferred.  Zone 
8,  9.  Box  677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LONG'ITME  feature  and  entertain¬ 
ment  editor,  human  interest  and  social 
service  writer  of  Midwest  daily  is 
looking  for  fresher  climate.  Age  61, 
teacher  wife,  minor  children.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  Zones  1-6.  Box  644,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  (27)  NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR— 
50,000  daily  and  Sunday,  wishes  to  re¬ 
locate  in  New  England.  Wants  city, 
assistant  city  or  creative  copy  desk  job 
on  professional  paper.  Family  man. 
Regular  hours,  good  pay  essential.  BA 
English.  Box  611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER-WRITER  with 
press  and  broadcasting  experience  in 

5  states  plus  Canada.  Britain.  India 
and  the  Caribbean  seeks  full-  or  part- 
time  work.  Age  68  but  fit,  vigorous, 
non-smoker,  non-drinker.  Has  been 
guest-lecturing  in  college,  now  seeks 
e.g. :  copy  desk  work,  in-depth  report¬ 
ing.  editorial  writing,  research,  teach¬ 
ing  or  PR.  Box  626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JUNE  GRAD  seeks  position  science 
writing  or  reporting.  Box  685,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY  1972 
J-grad  desires  position  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  2  years  exi>erience 
college  daily,  reporting,  editing,  some 
photography.  Special  interests :  legal 
affairs,  religion.  Resume,  references  on 
request.  Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  return¬ 
ing  U.S.  from  Europe.  Available  Sept. 
1  for  indepth  reporting  or  good  edi¬ 
torial  post  on  top  paper  or  magazine. 
Seven  years  news  agency  including  re¬ 
porting  from  6  countries.  In  States 
for  interviews  May  1-28.  Box  665,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FDTTOR 'WRITER — Fullv  experienced 
chief  editor,  senior  writer.  Diversified, 
versatile.  Magazines,  newsletters.  To¬ 
tal  responsibility  from  author  assign¬ 
ments  thru  blues.  Supervision  of  covers, 
editorial,  and  production  layout,  make- 
I'p.  Seeks  full  cup  of  cheer  in  Metro- 
nolitan  New  York.  Box  663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  or  editor  post 
on  Ohio  newspaper  or  business,  real 
estate  or  auto  editor  with  metropolitan 
publication.  22  years  experience.  Box 
660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  this 
spring  from  Ohio  State  University 
with  reporting  and  copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence  would  like  a  job  with  small 
comnany  or  publisher,  preferably  in 
small  town  in  Iowa,  Kansas.  Okla¬ 
homa.  Colorado,  Utah  or  Arizona.  Box 
658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  news,  poli¬ 
tics.  riots  writer-editor-nhotograoher 
will  nay  own  passage  to  NOR’TH  IRE¬ 
LAND  for  $170  per  week  salary  from 
hot  publication,  ^x  65.6,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  WASHINGTON-BASED  cul¬ 
tural  reporter  and  critic,  extensive 
New  York/D.C.  experience,  superb 
high-level  contacts,  MA.  seeks  post  as 
arts  correspondent  for  newspaper  or 
in  D.C.  bureau  of  magazine.  Box  676, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


for  this.  Box  687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Seasoned  news  pro.  mid- 
40’s.  top  references,  seeks  responsible 
news  spot,  city  or  wire  desk.  Last  six 
years  executive  with  well  known  news 
operation.  Good  writer;  daily,  wire 
service  background.  Box  407,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  STUDENT  wants  sum¬ 
mer  job  as  reporter.  Experienced.  J. 
W.  Wakismith.  224  E.  Church  St.. 
Oxford.  Ohio  45056. 

YOUNG  EDITOR-REPORTER  seeks 
job  with  western  daily.  BJ  from  Mis¬ 
souri;  7  months  civilian  experience  as 
reporter;  2’5  years  editor  of  2  top 
Army  newspapers.  Leave  Army  in  O’c- 
tolier.  Box  688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD  WINNING  Sports  Editor  41. 
Can  provide  your  paper  with  attractive 
well  written  pages,  heavy  on  local 
copy.  College  grad.  Box  686,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  29.  wants  to  leave  metro 
for  PM  daily  in  any  medium-size  or 
smaller  town.  Box  681,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ABLE  YOUNG  WOMAN  seeks  begin¬ 
ning  reportorial  position.  BA  English  f 
History.  Stanford;  MA  English.  Berk¬ 
eley.  New  York  area  preferred,  but 
will  consider  relocation.  Box  669,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER:  Journalism  B.\.  M.\: 

former  state  capital  correspondent. 
Vietnam  combat  correspondent ;  seeks 
job  reporting  goyernment/politics.  Box 
656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  WANTED 

Recent  university  graduate.  BA  Eng¬ 
lish.  minor  in  Photojournalism,  male, 
23,  single,  any  location.  Portfolio 
available.  Ed  Malcik,  Box  615,  Rose¬ 
bud,  Texas  76570.  (817)  583-7951. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST :  Anxious  for 
college,  sports  information;  special  in¬ 
terest  magazine  (outdoors.  rural, 
sports,  other).  15  years  newspaper,  col¬ 
lege  publicity-teaching,  camping,  travel. 
Box  519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

TOP  PRODUCING  firing  line  Sales 
Promotion  Manager  wants  a  piece  of 
the  big  action.  If  he  doesn’t  hang  up 
the  record  his  services  will  be  free. 
Be  prepared  to  pay.  Box  549,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


JAPANESE-BORN  J-student,  28, 
graduating  in  summer  with  MA  degree, 
seeks  PR  slot  with  practitioner  or 
firm  having  interest  in  Asia.  6  years 
experience  on  leading  Tokyo  daily. 
Box  672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUMMER /INTERNSHIPS 


NEED  2-YEAR  J-program  grads,  stu¬ 
dents  for  summer?  F^ll  time?  Write 
Henry  Roepken,  J-Coordinator,  Harper 
College.  Roselle  &  Algonquin,  Pala¬ 
tine.  Ill.  60067. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Two-time  users 


Environmental  protection  is  front  page 
news  these  days — as  is  the  subject  of  re¬ 
cycling  of  disposable  items.  Xewsi)aper 
publishers  acknowledge  its  importance  by 
having  as  a  guest  speaker  this  week  the 
head  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  William  D.  Ruckelshaus. 

Many  newspapers  are  very  involved  in 
correcting  waste  disposal  and  noise  pollu¬ 
tion  problems  in  their  own  plants.  Others 
l>articii>ate  in  newsiirint  recycling  or  pro¬ 
mote  local  paper  and  container  collections 
for  that  purpose. 

The  St.  Pctcmhiog  (Fla.)  Ti)ites  and 
huh  iiendciit  have  (levi.«ed  a  novel  and  use¬ 
ful  program  for  the  le-use  of  plastic  bags 
which  are  used  by  hundreds  of  newspa¬ 
pers  for  home  delivery  on  rainy  days.  By 
advising  readers  of  the  multiple  uses  for 
these  bags,  and  promoting  it  vigorously, 
the  jjapeis  are  making  a  contribution  to 
environmental  protection.  We  have  a 
hunch  the  jumgram  will  be  copied  by 
newspapers  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
St.  Petersburg  papers  won’t  mind. 

Purticiputiun  invited 

The  newspai)ers  launched  their  “Two- 
Time  U.ser”  campaign  the  last  weekend  in 
March.  At  Christmas  time  they  had  pub¬ 
lished  an  idea  for  making  Christmas 
wreaths  out  of  the  bags.  This  time  they 
suggested  to  readers  there  must  be  a 
thousand  uses  for  the  bags.  After  provid¬ 
ing  10  good  I'e-uses  for  starters  the  pa¬ 
pers  invited  readers’  participation.  Stories 
almo.st  daily  reported  on  suggestions  sub¬ 
mitted — each  .«tory  accompanied  by  a 
“Two-Time  User’’  coupon — and  each  read¬ 
er  responding  received  a  clever  “Two- 
Time  User’’  certificate  inscribed  with  his 
or  her  name  and  stamped  “Sic  Transit 
Carrier.” 

More  than  1,000  letters  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  readers — some  of  them  offer¬ 
ing  as  many  as  20  to  24  re-uses.  Full-page 
house  ads  have  kei)t  the  ball  rolling  stat¬ 
ing  “our  paper-saver  bag  is  yours  to  use 
again  . .  .  and  again  . . .  and  again.” 

Suggested  ideas 

Some  of  the  obvious  re-uses  suggested 
by  the  papers  include  storing  winter 
sweaters  .  .  .  keeping  silver  from  tarnish¬ 
ing  receiving  disposable  diapers  .  .  .  wrap¬ 
ping  wet  garbage  items  .  .  .  getting  seed¬ 
lings  started  .  .  .  keeping  fishing  gear 
from  rusting  .  .  .  keeping  camera  film  and 
extra  cigaret  supply  dry  .  .  .  storing  chil¬ 
dren’s  toys  .  ,  .  wrapping  cosmetics  for 
traveling  .  .  . 

But  the  imagination  of  readers  defies 
the  imagination.  One  woman  makes  cro¬ 
cheted  rugs  from  the  bags  .  .  .  another 
hangs  them  on  fruit  trees  to  scare  birds 
away  .  .  .  carrying  schoolbooks  and  clothes 
to  school  in  rainy  weather  .  .  .  makes  good 
ice  packs  .  .  .  bed  pads  for  invalids  .  .  . 
keeping  feet  dry  in  wet  grass  .  .  .  keeping 
patients’  feet  warm  in  nursing  homes  .  .  . 
I)rotecting  opened  boxes  of  cereals  from 
moisture  .  .  .  place  under  bricks  on  patio 
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to  keep  grass  from  growing  .  .  .  and  so  on 
and  on.  One  beauty  shop  gives  them  to 
customers  to  protect  hair  on  rainy  days. 

It’s  a  great  reader-participation  idea,  as 
well  as  emphasizing  the  ))lus  value  of  an 
item  that  used  to  be  taken  for  granted 
and  was  probably  thrown  away. 

New  labor  laws 
mean  changes 
in  minority  hiring 

New  federal  regulations  will  make  it 
necessary  to  revise  exi.sting  appren¬ 
ticeship  programs  to  include  i)ledges  of 
minority  group  participation  and  will  bar 
termination  of  any  such  programs  in  the 
face  of  forced  minority  participation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Henry  C.  Gronkiewicz,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  the  Washington,  D.C.  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Speaking  before  the  ANPA  labor  con¬ 
ference  on  Monday  afternoon,  Gronkiewicz 
said  that  equal  employment  opjwrtunity 
legislation  passed  in  recent  years  does 
mean  government  intervention  for  the 
first  time  in  the  affairs  of  newspapers 
with  regard  to  employment  practices. 

Employer  responsibilty 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Equal  Opportunities  Commission  has 
been  strengthened  by  legislation  passed 
last  year. 

The  Commission,  for  instance,  now  has 
the  power  to  press  for  prosecution  of  any 
employment  descrimination  complaints  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  aggrieved  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group  pursues  prosecution  of  its 
own  comi)laint. 

Apprenticeship  programs  now  on  file 
with  the  Department  of  Labor,  Gronk- 


iewicz  said,  will  have  to  be  re-filed  with 
guarantees  of  minority  representation 
written  in. 

It  falls  into  the  lap  of  the  employer, 
according  to  law,  to  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion,  both  in-plant  and  out,  about  appi’en- 
ticeship  programs  and  it  is  recommended 
that  minority  groups  members  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  such  programs  on  a  ratio  equal 
to  the  group’s  representation  in  the  local 
population. 


Save  all  papers 

It  also  is  the  responsiblity  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  maintain  all  documents  and  pa¬ 
pers  relative  to  the  employment  of  any 
individual,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Gronkiewicz  said  the  programs  would 
come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  every  12  months  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  if  goals  set  forth 
in  such  programs  are  being  met  or  rea¬ 
sonably  sought  after. 

A  consequence  of  not  meeting  the  goals, 
or  of  not  being  able  to  prove  they  are  or 
have  been  reasonably  sought  after,  can  be 
decertification  of  the  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Gionkiewicz  told  his  audience  that  he 
has  been  told  by  the  Department  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  abandon  an  apprenticeship 
program  now  in  operation,  when  faced 
with  increased  minority  participation. 

Gronkiewicz  was  followed  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  Viigil  B.  Day,  vicepresident  of 
General  Electric  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Government’s  Pay  Board. 

He  spoke  of  controls  too  when  he  said 
that  the  American  public  and  business  can 
expect  more  government  controls  if  Phase 
II  of  President  Nixon’s  program  is  a  fail¬ 
ure. 

He  said  the  wage  and  price  guidelines 
face  challenges  from  three  areas;  legal 
challanges;  Congressional  intervention 
and  undermining  by  union  action. 

He  said  he  sees  control  of  infiation  in 
an  expanding  economy  as  the  major  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  1970’s.  But  he’s  optimistic  con¬ 
cerning  current  steps  to  control  inflation 
and  strengthen  the  United  States’  position 
in  world  trade  competition.  The  latter  he 
said  has  lagged  in  recent  years. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  stands  second  from  the  top  in 
wages  increases  among  the  world’s  trade 
nations  yet  holds  the  bottom  position  with 
regard  to  increased  productivity. 


The  proof  of  credibility  lies  not  in  the  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  alone: 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  is 
THE  INFLUENTIAL  VOICE 
in  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL 
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When  he  has  some  front-page  news, 
will  he  call  you  last? 


In  Beaumont,  Texas,  the  Police 
Department  thinks  they  have  found 
a  way  to  give  everybody  an  equal 
chance  at  a  story. 

It’s  called  the  Police  Hot  Line. 
Appropriately  enough,  the  first 
step  was  the  installation  of  a  bright 
red  telephone  in  Police  Headquarters. 
Then  whenever  there’s  a  news  item 
to  share,  here’s  how  the  ^^Hot  Line” 
works. 

By  pushing  a  button,  the  communications  officer  can  call 
every  newspaper,  television  station,  and  radio  station  in  town.  All 
simultaneously. 

Then,  they  all  get  what  every  news  department  wants. 

The  equivalent  of  a  first  call,  and  all  the  benefits  that  go  with  it 

Your  local  Bell  Company  Communications  Consultant  has 
details  and  they’re  yours  for  the  price  of  a  call. 

We  are  always  looking  for  ways  to  improve  your  phone 
service. 

In  this  case,  it  can  start  by  making  sure  you’re  never  the  last 
to  know. 

AT&T  and  your  local  Bell  Company. 


Where  we  showed  the  way 


THEY  FOLLOW 


Recent  years  have  seen  a  number  of  newspaper 
organizations  engage  in  the  group  therapy  of  going  public. 
And  from  them  we  have  heard  a  lot  about — 


TO 

THE 

CLUB 


•  Individual  independence 

•  Local  editorial  direction 

•  To  each  its  own 

•  Community  service,  integrity 

•  Local  editorial  philosophy 

•  Individual  personalities 

•  Non-interference  in  editorial  policy 

•  Local  control 

•  Unique  local  needs  and  concerns 


And  much  more  in  the  same  vein.  Obviously  these 
johnny-come-latelies  think  this  the  right  way  to  serve 
the  public.  Well,  so  do  we. 

Local  editorial  autonomy  has  been  our  leadership 
principle  through  the  nearly  a  century  since  E.  W.  Scripps 
founded  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  We’re  happy 
to  see  the  principle  adopted  by  others. 

All  of  our  newspapers  are  local  newspapers-there’s 
nothing  new  about  that,  and  we  don’t  have  to  sell  it. 

We’ll  just  continue  In  our  own  old  way,  pleased  that  we 
have  shone  the  light. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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